I  :AS  for  victory  loan  support— ‘SEE  the  party  line  on  page  14. 
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ANOTHER 

IDEA 


On  August  16  The  Washington  Post 
published  an  editorial  suggesting  a 
special  celebration  to  honor  Admiral 
Nimitz.  The  idea  got  prompt  consid¬ 
eration  and  approval  of  top  govern¬ 
ment  ofiBcials. 


From  this  resulted  one  of  the  greatest 
celebrations  in  the  Capital’s  history. 
More  than  a  million  people  came  to 


honor  Nimitz. 


This  is  just  one  example  of  the  fact 
that  The  Washington  Post  is  the  pa¬ 
per  which  is  constantly  selling  ideas 
.  .  .  ideas  for  the  Capital  .  .  .  the 


Nation. 


iire  tDoslpglon  post 


Eugene  Meyer,  Editor  and  Publisher 
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THAT  THE  DAYS'OP  OUR  YEARS  MAY  GROW  FULLER  •  •  • 


From  the  magic  lump  of  Bituminoiis 
Coal,  chemistry  is  producing  a  treasure 
trove  in  benefits  to  our  national  health: 
The  miraculous  wxx'i-conquering  sulfa 
compounds  and  other  antiseptics;  anes¬ 
thetics  and  sedatives;  vitamins  and  lax¬ 
atives;  aspirin  and  potent  insecticides 
. . .  products  by  the  thousand  that  are 
aiding  and  abetting  our  “men  against 
death”  in  their  ceaseless  struggle  to 
prolong  the  life  expectancy  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  ...  a  life  expectancy  that  has  risen 
from  57  years  in  1920,  to  66  years  in 
1945. 

Coal . . .  tho  Groat  Ingrodionti 

Yes!  And  the  same  taken-for-granted 
lump  of  Bituminous  Coal  is  also  a  vital 
ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  supe¬ 
rior  siugical  steel;  of  the  steel  that  gird¬ 


ers  our  hospitals;  of  the  steel  that  builds 
the  beds,  trays,  utensils  and  ambu¬ 
lances  essential  to  the  efiBciency  of  our 
modem  “mansions  of  mercy.” 

Coal  . . .  tho  Good  Samaritan  I 

From  Bituminous  Coal  is  generated 
electricity  to  pronde  the  power  that 
lights  the  operating  rooms,  the  heat- 
therapy  lamps;  the  power  that  operates 
the  ele\’ators.  Bituminous  Coal  is  also  a 
sure,  safe,  steady  source  of  heat  to 
warm  the  sickroom;  of  gas  to  fuel  the 
kitchen. 

Whoro  Thoro's  Llfo,  Thoro's  Coal  I 

Indeed,  and  in  fact.  Bituminous  Coal 
supplies  important  needs  not  only  of 
medicine  but  also  of  farming,  railroads, 
home  and  factory.  Try  to  imagine  these 


United  States  without  coal  I  Coal  heats 
4  out  of  every  7  American  homes; 
powers  94*  of  America’s  railroad  loco¬ 
motives;  generates  62*  of  America’s 
electricity;  is  essential  in  making  100* 
of  our  steel . . .  Over  $400,000,000  has 
been  spent  by  Bituminous  Coal  mining 
companies  in  the  past  20  years  for  me¬ 
chanical  equipment  and  facilities  to 
make  coal  mining  easier,  safer,  more 
efiBcient.  And  out  of  every  dollar  of 
Bituminous  Coal  sales  at  the  mines,  the 
miners  receive  an  average  of  over  60 
cents  in  wages— the  mine  owners  aver¬ 
age  about  2  cents  profit. 


Bituminous  Coal  Institute 
60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Big  headlines  tell  readers  what  the  big  world  news  is.  Louis  F.  Keemie  tells  them  what 
it  means. 

For  an  America  rtow  more  watchful  than  ever  of  world  affairs,  Keemie  writes  daily  a 
column  of  interpretation  and  comment  on  noteworthy  events  which  may  affect  America. 

He  calls  it  “Bock  of  the  Headlines”.  In  it  he  may  discuss  anything  from  an  election  in 
Europe,  a  revolt  in  the  Far  East,  a  change  of  regime  in  South  America,  to  a  new  state¬ 
ment  of  foreign  policy  here.  He  explains  what  circumstances  and  forces  account  for 
what  has  happened,  and  what  trend  they  denote.  To  news  dispatches  of  international 


import  he  adds  an  extra  dimension  of  interest,  the  dimension  of  clearer  understanding 
and  sounder  appraisal  of  significance. 

The  play  which  Keemle’s  column  wins  in  newspapers  throughout  the  nation  compares 
well  with  that  of  the  best  of  extra-cost  syndicated  features  covering  the  same  field. 
Yet  it  goes  to  U.  P.  clients  as  part  of  the  regular  news  report — another  big  service- 
bonus  from  .  .  . 


4.tUtLiSHf  Itilbr  17!  IMf 
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-V^e^a  . - 


^j/  4  Typrcol 


Typrcoi  pogts  from  Hit  Son  Aatcw 
Sooday  Exprtss  which  moiRtowf 
pybhcotion  throwghovt  a  $««en>»MlB 
fypogrophcrs  strike. 


THESE  TWO  SAN  ANTONIONI 
DAILY  AND  SUNDAY^ 


JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 


Reprcsentofives 


Despite  the  recent  7-week»  strike  of  the  typographical  union,  the  Son  Antonio 
Express  and  Evening  News  continued  publication  with  a  fair  volume  of  display  News 
advertising,  as  well  as  thorough  but  concise  news  coverage.  In  addition,  four  *ntte 
to  six  pages  of  classified  advertising  were  used  in  each  of  the  two  newspapsn. 
witb  six  full  pages  on  Sundays.  This  volume  represents  pure  classified— no  pl°y 
display  classified  was  accepted. 

With  no  exception,  all  regular  advertisers  in  San  Antonio  placed  their  adver- 
tising  in  the  Express  and  Evening  News  just  os  before  the  strike.  And  national  Iq, 
advertising  also  maintained  good  volume.  Lineage  was  limited  only  throughly  1^. 
the  lack  of  sufficient  photo  engraving  facilities.  [proxi 

This  outstanding  record  of  strike-bound  publication  was  made  possible  only; oil  at 
through  the  loyal  support  of  all  employees  in  every  department  of  these  newt-jd  pa 
papers.  work 


0m  (Bxutt^ 

»  C _ 


Texas'  Foremosi^ 

MiTOM.  lh;»ll»USNIR  Ikr  Otisfcsr  tT.  IW 


Several  ^090$  from  on  issue  of  tfie 
Son  Anfoaie  Eveeiii^  News  whicli 
wos  published  doily  without  o  line  0# 
type  bein9  set 


ONEWSPAPERS  PUBLISHED 
yWITHOUT  TYPESETTING 

HERE'S  HOW  IT  WAS  DONE:  / 

^  f  diaol 

alay  News  of  local,  state,  national  and  world  events  was  summarized  and  f  * 

four  *ritten  in  two-column  width  on  eloctromatic  typewriters.  Descriptive*  ^  ^Press  ^  ^ 

)9(t,  advertising  copy  was  handled  in  similar  fashion,  with  hand-drawn  dis  m  ^ 

_ne  pkiy  lines  and  artwork.  Thus  the  entire  newspapers  were  composed  of  §  ^  /air  '' 

photo  engravings  and  stereotypes.  I  ^ere  u  ; 

I  ^iPifed 

This  publication  method  imposed  certain  hardships  on  the  advertisers  €  glovers 
1 01  well  as  the  publisher,  in  that  advertising  and  editorial  matter  had  to  M  adv^m  '  ^ 

I  be  furnished  completely  engraved — and  advertismg  deadlines  were  ap-  %  ‘/uo  f©  ^  ^  to  i) 

jproximately  three  days  in  advance  of  publication.  The  co-operation  of  i  0/ 

inly  i  oil  advertisers  in  meeting  these  deadlines  made  possible  the  publication  m 
wb;  of  papers  more  nearly  normal  than  have  ever  been  printed  without  the 
^work  of  typographers. 

SAN  ANTONIO  EVENING  NEWS 

^^ewspapers 

OR  ft,  RURLISHIR.fer  OctefeM' 17,  If4f 


On  February  21,  1945,  The  New  York  Times, 

under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 

City  of  New  York,  initiated  the  first 

of  o  series  of  eight  lectures  by  members 

of  The  Times  staff  for  teachers  in  New  York  Schools. 

These  lectures  are  now  incorporated  in  o  book— 

"The  Newspaper— Its  Making  and  Its  Meaning.” 

FOR  THE  GENERAL  READER,  the  book  is 
a  liberal  education  in  o  fascinating  subject. 

V'  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  AND  WOMEN  interested 
in  newspaper  work  os  o  profession,  it  is  essential. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  it  may 
be  purchased  at  bookstores.  Price  $2.00. 
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Press  Freedom  Picture 
Displays  More  Dark  Spots 

Poulos«  ONA,  Expelled  from  Pcdestine: 

News  Suppression  in  Japan  Hit 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


freedom  of  the  press  still  is 
unwelcome  in  many  parts  of 
the  globe.  This  week,  two 
months  after  the  close  of  World 


Poulos  Hill 

War  II.  that  fact  made  itself 
manifest  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

An  American  correspondent 
was  summarily  ejected  from 
Palestine,  which  is  under  British 
control. 

Another  had  to  leave  Poland, 
a  country  under  Soviet  occupa¬ 
tion,  to  file  10-day-old  stories 
telling  of  political  conditions 
there. 

In  Japan,  where  supposedly 
the  American  authorities  have 
freed  the  press,  native  newspa¬ 
per  men  are  petitioning  for  Vi¬ 
toria!  freedom,  and  the  same 
American  authorities  are  accus¬ 
ing  the  Japanese  press  of  distort¬ 
ing  and  suppressing  the  news. 

In  Rumania,  where  British  and 
American  correspondents  are 
comparatively  free  of  censor¬ 
ship,  the  home  newspapers  are 
closely  restricted  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  radio  is  entirely 
in  its  hands. 

British  Request 

The  most  bitterly  protested  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  week  was  the 
expulsion  from  Palestine  of 
Constantine  Poulos,  Middle  East 
correspondent  for  Overseas  News 
Agency,  which  he  reported  last 
Tuesday  in  dispatch  from  Cairo. 

Poulos  said  he  was  dismissed 
on  six  hours’  notice  by  the 
American  military  forces,  acting 
on  a  request  of  British  officials. 
No  explanation  of  the  action  was 
given,  he  declared,  beyond  the 
fact  that  the  British  had  re¬ 
quested  it. 

Capt.  Nicholas  Andronovich, 
American  military  liaison  of¬ 
ficer  at  the  U.  S.  consulate  in 


Jerusalem,  notified  Poulos  of  the 
revocation  orders.  “He  also  told 
me,”  Poulos  wrote,  “that  he  had 
been  instructed  by  the  American 
public  relations  office  at  Cairo 
to  inquire  into  the  reasons  for 
the  British  request,  revealing 
thus  that  the  American  decision 
.  .  .  had  been  made  solely  on  the 
British  request,  and  without  any 
explanation  or  examination  of 
the  reasons  for  the  British  dis¬ 
pleasure  with  this  correspon¬ 
dent. 

“I  had  been  in  Palestine  just 
seven  days,  and  in  that  time  had 
written  only  one  dispatch.” 

In  that  dispatch,  datelined 
Jerusalem,  Oct.  19,  Poulos  had 
drawn  “an  odious  but  inescap¬ 
able”  comparison  between  the 
Palestine  of  today  and  the 
Greece  of  October,  1944. 

He  had  told  of  British  forces 
being  unloaded  from  troop 
transports,  of  government  forces 
opening  fire  on  “an  unarmed 
mass  of  people,”  of  trucks  loaded 
with  armed  troops  racing 
through  the  streets,  and  of  Brit¬ 
ish  efforts  to  “build  up  tension 
here  in  preparation  of  interven¬ 
tion  which  will  be  described  to 
the  world  as  efforts  at  ‘making 
peace,’  ” 

ONA  lost  no  time  in  filing  a 
vigorous  protest  with  the  War 
Department  through  Herbert 
Bayard  Swope,  chairman  of  the 
ONA  board  of  directors  and  for¬ 
mer  executive  editor  of  the  New 
York  World. 

'Political  Censorship' 

“This  procedure,”  Swope's 
telegram  read  in  part,  “is  carry¬ 
ing  political  censorship  beyond 
the  basis  on  which  democratic 
governments  can  rest.  It  is  a 
particularly  unseemly  action  in 
view  of  the  joint  American- 
British  protests  against  the  bar¬ 
ring  of  Allied  correspondents 
from  Russian-dominated  zones  in 
Europe.  It  is  a  serious  blow  to 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

Victor  M.  Bienstock,  ONA  for¬ 
eign  service  chief,  called  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Poulos  “confirmation 
that  the  British  colonial  authori¬ 
ties  are  determined  to  control 
the  flow  of  information  from  the 
Holy  Land  . .  .  and  to  insure  that 
only  the  official  version  ...  is 
known  to  the  world.” 

The  War  Department  said 
Thursday  that  it  considers 


Poulos’  expulsion  a  non-military 
matter.  In  Washington  it  was 
stated  that  the  correspondent 
was  traveling  under  a  British 
civil  permit  which  did  not  ac¬ 
credit  him  to  Palestine. 

Under  comparable  conditions 
— the  inability  to  tell  unham¬ 
pered  a  straight  story  of  polit¬ 
ical  rumblings — Gladwin  Hill, 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  left  Poland — voluntarily. 

Unwilling  to  file  from  Warsaw 
his  dynamite-laden  stories  about 
the  Soviet-dominated  Polish  gov¬ 
ernment,  Hill  left  the  country 
and.  via  Berlin,  from  an  undis¬ 
closed  point,  sent  several  harsh¬ 
ly  critical  articles. 

In  Poland,  he  wrote,  there  ex¬ 
ists  “a  condition  approaching 
a  subtle  reign  of  terror  in  which 
there  is  no  assurance  of  what 
may  happen  to  critics  of  the 
present  regime.” 

Hill’s  dispatches  were  date- 
lined  Warsaw  10  days  previous 
to  their  appearance  in  the  Times. 
“This  is  written,”  he  said,  “in 
Warsaw,  but  it  will  not  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  print  until  this  cor¬ 
respondent  is  safely  out  of 
Poland.” 

'Virtual  Gestapo' 

A  virtual  Gestapo,  he  wrote, 
is  terrorizing  political  opponents 
of  the  government  “in  a  country 
whose  regime  takes  pride  in 
being  ‘democratic.’  ” 

The  press  uniformly  abstains 
from  criticism  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  wrote  Hill,  and  opposition 
is  found  only  in  the  illegal  un¬ 
derground  press.  Although  Rus¬ 
sian  responsibility  for  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  Poland  is  debatable, 
according  to  Hill,  the  present 
government,  he  pointed  out,  is 
largely  a  Russian  creation, 
physically  and  economically. 

In  Japan,  on  Wednesday  of 
this  week,  newspaper  editors 
and  radio  executives  received 
strongly  -worded  notification 
from  General  MacArthur  that 
unless  they  were  prepared  to 
carry  out  previous  directives 
that  the  news  be  told  fully  and 
truthfully,  they  would  have  to 
yield  to  men  who  would  do  so. 

MacArthur’s  ultimatum  fol¬ 
lowed  by  several  days  the  de¬ 
mands  by  a  group  of  employes 
of  Asahi,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  influential  Japanese  news¬ 
papers.  that  its  directorship  re¬ 
sign  and  turn  over  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  paper  to  new  leader¬ 
ship.  They  urged  that  the  new 
heads  be  selected  from  among 
the  paper’s  editorial  employes. 

Representatives  of  leading 
Japanese  newspapers  attended 
a  conference  at  MacArthur's 


Army  Recruiting  Drive 

Appointing  N.  W.  Ayec  & 
Sen,  Inc.,  tho  U.  S.  AnnT  hos 
oponad  tha  lorgast  paacathna 
recruiting  drive  in  its  history. 
Brig.  Gan.  Harold  N.  Gilbert, 
director.  Military  Personnel  Pro- 
ctuemant  Service,  A.G.O.,  has 
announced. 

With  the  gool  the  enlistment 
of  1,6004)00  men.  the  compoigB 
will  use  every  daily  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  in  the  country 
and  104)00  weeklies;  every  ra¬ 
dio  station,  and  magazines, 
posters,  and  motion  pictures. 
The  drive  will  develop  around 
locol  recruiting  stations. 

Complete  details  ore  not  yet 
available,  since  the  program  is 
to  be  flexible. 


headquarters,  where  Col.  Ken¬ 
neth  R.  Dyke,  Chief  of  Civil  In¬ 
formation  and  Education,  or¬ 
dered  the  establishment  of  “a 
free  and  independent  press.’ 
Dyke  charged  that  the  editors 
had  failed  to  permit  “full  and 
frank  discussion”  of  the  war 
criminal  problem  and  had  done 
“practically  nothing”  to  explain 
the  historic  significance  of  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur’s  recent  fre« 
press  directive,  which  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  “Magna  Charta”  for 
the  Japanese. 

The  editors  were  instructed 
specifically  to  explain  that  direc¬ 
tive  “in  terms  that  the  people 
can  understand  and  encourage 
them  to  use  their  new  rights.” 

Not  a  Blueprint 

Dyke  emphasized  that  there 
was  no  desire  to  “lay  down  a 
blueprint  for  the  press.”  “Free 
discussion  of  the  issues  confront¬ 
ing  the  Japanese  people,”  he 
said,  “is  necessa^  in  order  for 
them  to  decide  intelligently  on 
their  future  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.”  He  outlined  the  occupy¬ 
ing  authorities’  program  for  the 
press  and  radio  as: 

1.  Report  domestic  and  foreign 
news  fully  and  truthfully. 

2.  Explain  adequately  the  aims 
and  activity  of  the  occupation 
authorities. 

3.  Permit  and  encourage  free 
discussion  of  all  issues  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  welfare 
of  the  Japanese  people. 

4.  Provide  all  segments  of  re-, 
sponsible  public  opinion  with 
free  and  equal  access  to  the 
channels  of  public  expression. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  freedom  of 
the  press  in  its  Russian  version, 
is  being  established.  The  film 
industry  is  to  be  nationalized,  it 
is  reported  by  Randal  Heyman- 
son  of  the  North  American 
I  CoTifjnwcd  on  i>age  83) 
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8  Dailies  Face  Loss 
Of  Newsprint  in  1946 


THE  plight  of  the  Nampa 

( Idaho )  Free  Preee  whose 
supply  of  newsprint  is  being 
cut  off  because  its  contract  ex¬ 
pires  and  the  mill  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  supply  it  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Editor  fc  Pub- 
Lisim  this  week  and  referred  to 
ANPA’s  Speeial  Committee 
on  Newsprint. 

Lucien  P.  Arant,  publisher  of 
the  Baker  ( Ore. )  Democrat- 
Herald,  is  co-owner  of  the  Idaho 
daily  which  consumes  ( under 
rationing)  110  tons  of  newsprint 
a  year.  Circulation  is  frozen 
at  5,700. 

The  paper  mill  involved  in 
the  situation  is  the  Hawley  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company  at  Oregon 
City,  Ore. 

Enough  Until  Jon.  20 

In  September,  according  to 
Mr.  Arant,  the  Free  Press  was 
told  through  the  Jobber  that  the 
Oregon  mill  would  not  wish  to 
renew  its  contract  to  supply 
paper  after  Jan.  1,  1946.  The 
paper  has  a  supply  sufficient 
until  Jan.  20. 

“On  a  personal  visit  to  the 
mill,”  Mr.  Arant  told  E  fc  P,  "I 
was  informed  by  the  sales  man¬ 
ager  that  its  entire  output  for 
1946  had  been  taken  by  two 
metropolitan  dailies  who  would 
have  an  increased  supply. 

"This  mill  has  cut  off  its  small 
daily  supplies,  and  about  six  to 
elffht  ddilies  in  the  interior  and 
one  in  the  middle  west  will  be 
cut  off  by  this  mill. 

"I  inunediately  contacted  the 
largest  mill  on  the  Coast  and 
rrceived  a  flat  rejection.  I  am 
wring  to  make  other  contacts 
but  have  been  informed  by  job¬ 
bers  that  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  procure  a  tieup  for  110  tons 
a  year. 

More  Customers  Not  Accepted 

Tlw  company  which  supplies 
me  Baker  Democrat-Herald  un¬ 
der  a  long-term  contract  could 
not  accept  additional  customers, 
hCTce  could  not  serve  the 
Fiw  ^ess,  Mr.  Arant  was  in¬ 
formed. 

John  H.  Smith,  president  of 
the  Hawley  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  in  reply  to  an  E  &  P 
query  said:  i:,  «  i- 

"The  report  mentioned  in 


your  telegram  is  completely 
erroneous  as  our  1946  produc¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  will  continue 
to  be  suppli^  to  all  newspaper 
publishers  with  whom  we  have 
contracts  covering  1946  and 
later  years.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  contracts  under  which  we 
have  supplied  eight  small  pub* 
licatlons  through  our  agent, 
Graham  Paper  Co.  of  St.  Louis, 
will  expire  Dec.  31,  1945.  Under 
normal  conditions  we  would 
have  continued  supplying  these 
publishers  on  a  spot  basis  after 
their  contracts  expired,  but  due 
to  an  acute  shortage  of  logs  and 
pulpwood  our  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction  is  reduced  to  an  extent 
where  we  must  purchase  news¬ 
print  from  Canadian  mills  in 
order  to  continue  supplying 
minimum  needs  of  all  publishers 
whose  contracts  continue  in 
force  through  1946  and  later 
years.  The  amount  of  tonnage 
supplied  to  the  eight  publica¬ 
tions  in  question  this  year 
through  October  totals  926  tons.” 

“I  am  convinced,”  Mr.  Arant 
added  in  bis  letter,  “that  chaos 
is  too  mild  a  word  to  describe 
the  conditions  that  will  prevail 
for  many  of  the  small  dailies 
in  1946. 

“It  is  clear  to  me  that  our  pre¬ 
dicament  is  real,  and  that  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary  on 
our  part.  Our  concern  is  not 


Committee  Invites 
Newm>rint  Makers 

President  W.  G.  Chandler, 
who  is  chairman  oi  the  Spe¬ 
eial  ANPA  Newsprint  Com¬ 
mittee,  made  the  following 
statement: 

“The  Committee  held  its  first 
meeting  on  Wednesday  and 
spent  the  entire  day  and  port 
oi  the  evening  in  canvassing 
oil  available  information  on 
newsprint  supply.  Several 
steps  ore  under  consideration 
and  axmouncements  will  be 
made  from  time  to  time  oi  the 
progress  occomplished  by  the 
Committee. 

“The  Committee  has  sent  on 
invitation  to  manuiacturers  oi 
newsprint  in  Canada,  New- 
ioundland  and  the  United 
States  to  discuss  the  supply 
situation  at  the  earliest  time 
possible." 

how  much  more  paper  we  can 
get  next  year,  but  whether  we 
can  get  any  at  all,  and  two  men 
with  an  investment  of  $185,000 
in  a  growing  daily  field  natiurally 
feel  concerned  when  some  dailies 
demand  substantially  more 
newsprint  next  year,  while 
others  have  no  immediate  pros¬ 
pects  of  procuring  any.” 


LoGuordia  Keeps  Fires  Burning 
Under  O'Donnell  for  Column 


Even  after  a  retraction,  John 
O'Donnell’s  column  of  Oct.  3 
on  alleged  racial  maneuvering 
behind  General  Patton’s  disfavor 
brought  a  cry  of  “shame”  from 
Mayor  La  Guardia  of  New  York 
City  who  labeled  its  publication 
in  the  New  York  Daily  News 
the  “worst,  meanest  kind  of 
abuse  of  the  press.” 

O’Donnell  in  his  Oct.  3  “Capi¬ 
tol  Stuff,”  a  syndicated  Washing¬ 
ton  column,  had  charged  that 
animosity  of  political  figures 
whose  racial  background  was 
Jewish  had  caused  Patton's  re¬ 
moval  from  command  of  the 
Third  Army  and  that  the  reason 
for  the  animosity  was  Patton’s 
slapping  of  a  soldier  of  Jewish 


and  two  smaller  newspapers 
with  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
60,000  reported  using  it,  in  reply 
to  a  query  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Papers  omitting  the  Oct. 
3  column  were  the  Parkersburg 
(W.  Va.)  News,  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times,  Columbus  Ohio 
State  Journal,  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times,  Erie  (Pa.)  Times,  Boston 
Record  and  American  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

Herman  Everett  Gieske,  editor 
of  the  Parkersburg  News,  said 
he  received  a  telegram  of  com¬ 
mendation  from  Stephen  Wise, 
president  of  the  American  Jew¬ 
ish  Congress,  for  omitting  the 
column. 

“For  all  Mr.  O’DonneU’s  bril- 


Defense  Fund 
Levy  Approved 
InITUPoU 

Indianapolis,  Oct.  25 — Tabula¬ 
tion  of  votes  from  63  local  unions 
indicated  today  that  the  spedal 
assessment  on  members  of  the 
International  Typographiatl 
Union  has  been  approved  ia  the 
Oct.  17  referendum. 

ITU  headquarters  announced 
the  vote  as  19,636  in  favor  nd 
9,498  against  the  proposition 
which  calls  for  an  assessmeot  ef 
1%  for  three  months  beginning 
Nov.  3.  The  money  is  to  to 
allocated  to  a  defense  fund  “for 
the  purpose  of  paying  lockout 
and  strike  benefits,  representa¬ 
tives,  and  other  necessary  as¬ 
sistance  to  local  imions.” 

Twice  in  the  last  year,  ITU 
members  had  voted  down  plans 
for  setting  up  a  defense  fund. 

A  recent  report  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  by  Secretary-Treasurer 
Jack  Gill  said  that  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  of  ITU  had  found 
it  necessary  to  tranider  some 
money  from  the  Mortuary  Fund 
to  the  general  fund  and  to  bene¬ 
fit  funds.  During  the  year,  he 
said,  $36,000  had  been  paid  out 
in  benefits. 

The  ITU  was  spared  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  $30,000  in  benefits  for 
printers  in  St.  Louis,  Gill  said, 
when  the  publishers  “for  the 
first  time  in  ITU  history”  paid 
employes  in  full  for  time  lost 
due  to  a  shutdown  caused  by  one 
group  of  workers. 

Gill  told  the  membership  that 
“the  ITU  laws  are  not  the  sole 
issue  now”  in  disputes  with  pub¬ 
lishers. 

“The  job  of  increasing  wages 
and  reducing  hours  to  a  reason¬ 
able  degree  is  still  with  us," 
commented  President  Woodruff 
Randolph  in  his  section  of  the 
report. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEH 
CALENDAR 

Oct.  28-29  —  Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  Hotel  Cleveland, 
Cleveland. 

Oct.  29-31 — Central  States 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn., 
postwar  convention.  Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  29  -  Dec.  8  —  Victory 
Loan. 

Oct.  30  —  New  England 
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In  his  Oct.  19  column,  O’Don¬ 
nell  retracted  his  former  state- 

occasionally  temperamental  and 
therefore  in  all  kindliness  to- 
w ai  d  John  wc  felt  that  on  this 

fall  meeting,  Copley  Plaza 
Hotel,  Boston. 

finght  Idoos 

7$ 

slapped  was  not  Jewish  and 
that  the  Jewish  men  in  and  close 
to  the  government  who  had  been 
named  had  denied  connection 

occasion  he  was  considerably  off 

Assn,  of  Industrial  Editors, 
8th  annual  conference,  La¬ 
fayette  Hotel,  Little  Rock, 

CortoonB 

13 

Circulation 

80 

The  retraction  did  not  stop 
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60 

Mayor  LaGuardia’s  blast,  in 

Ark. 

Editorial 

48 

with  the  Patton  removal,  except 

which  he  charged  “The  whole 

Nov.  1-3  —  University  of 

fehlmon 

74 

one  whose  position  precluded 

story  was  a  “deliberate  cowardly 

Michigan  Press  Club,  29th  an- 

Letters  . . . 

88 

statements  for  publication. 

lie  .  .  .  known  not  to  be  true 

nual  convention,  Ann  Arbor. 

Obituary 

85 

The  retraction  ran  after  pub- 

when  it  was  written  .  .  .  pub- 

Nov.  2-3 — Associated  Dail- 

Parly  Line 

14 

lie  indignation  against  the  col¬ 
umn  had  been  expressed.  Pickets 
have  patrolled  the  entrances  of 
the  News  Building  since  the  mid- 

lished  knowing  it  to  be  entirely 
false.  .  .  .  This  apology  was  not 
spontaneous.  It  was  after  some 
14  to  20  larger  advertisers 

ies  of  Florida,  meeting,  Ponte 
Vedra  Inn,  Ponte  Vedra,  Fla. 

Nov.  4-10 — National  Radio 
Week. 

Personola 

49 

Photography 

Promotion  . . 

.  64 
76 

Badio  .... 

70 

off  ” 

Shop  Talk 

88 

and  many  published.  Advertis¬ 
ing  cancellations  were  reported. 
Of  11  papers  subscribing  to  the 

The  office  of  Capt.  Joseph  M. 
Patterson,  publisher  of  the  News, 
reported  he  had  no  comment  to 

motion  Mgrs.  conference.  Ho¬ 
tel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des 
Moines. 
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44 

Syndicates  .... 

60 

O’Donnell  column,  only  the  News 

make. 
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GermanEditors  Voice  Appeal  Se?l™u'pS 


For  Honest  News  of  World 


Leaders  of  Licensed  Press  Get 
Together  at  Marburg  University 

By  Copt.  J.  M.  Anspacher 

Information  Control  Dmaion.  USFET 


UARBURG,  Gormany,  Oct.  22 

(By  Press  Wireless  to  Editor 
&  Publisher) — Hunger  for  hon- 
eat  news  from  the  outside  world 
keynoted  Uie  two-day  confer¬ 
ence  of  German  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  yesterday 
and  today  at  Marburg  Uni¬ 
versity. 

First  of  its  kind  in  12  years, 
the  meeting  brought  together 
representatives  of  14  licensed 
newspapers  appearing  twice 
weekly  in  the  American  zone 
at  occupied  Germany. 

All  those  present  boast  long 
records  of  active  resistance  to 
the  Nazi  regime.  They  have 
withstood  years  of  hardship  and 
privation  and  many  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  concentration  camps. 

Germans  Conduct  Meeting 

The  work  of  two  district  in¬ 
formation  services  of  the  Con¬ 
trol  Command  operating  in  the 
American  zone  brought  these 
men  from  camps  into  a  position 
where  they  could  utilize  the 
freedoms  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  for  which  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  had  fought  so  long. 

Forty  delegates  were  guests 
of  the  Oberburgemiester  of 
Marburg  and  of  the  68th  and 
71st  district  information  services 
of  the  Control  Command,  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  western 
part  of  the  American  zone.  The 
welcoming  address  for  the  Con¬ 
trol  unit  was  given  by  the  com¬ 
manding  officer,  Lt.  Col.  John  B. 
Stanley.  Under  his  direction,  Lt. 
Col.  James  G.  Chesnutt,  former- 
\y  of  the  Son  Francisco  (Cal.) 
Call-Bulletin,  and  James  Aron¬ 
son,  on  leave  from  the  New 
York  Post,  organized  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

The  Germans  themselves  con¬ 
ducted  the  business  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  calling  on  Americans  only 


'Save  the  Enterprise!* 

Joining  the  fight  to  save  the 
USS  Enterprise  from  being 
■crapped,  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American  gave  top  page- 
one  billing  Oct.  22  to  its  and 
the  Hearst  newspapers'  en¬ 
dorsement  of  a  Congressional 
bill  being  prepared  to  save 
the  oircroft  carrier.  A  picture 
of  the  ship  with  the  slogon 
"Save  the  Enterprise!"  ban¬ 
nered  the  story,  which  carried 
coupons  to  be  filled  by  read¬ 
ers  and  sent  to  Congressmen 
os  protests  agoiiut  scrapping 
the  carrier. 


to  answer  questions.  Dr.  Karl 
Wilhelm  Gerst,  editor  of  the 
Frankfurter  Rundschau,  was 
elected  chairman  pro  tern. 

The  Conference  marked  the 
turning  point  in  the  history  of 
German  journalism.  Delegates 
demonstrated  that  press  freedom 
gave  them  uninhibited  participa¬ 
tion.  Arguments  stilled  by 
Goebbels’  dictatorial  rulings 
found  voice  in  open  discussions 
from  the  floor. 

Sand  Us  Comment! 

These  newspaper  men  who  are 
breaking  the  ground  for  the 
rehabilitated  free  press  in  Ger¬ 
many  entered  spiritedly  into 
democratic  ways. 

Keenly  aware  that  they  had 
been  cut  off  from  all  but  expur¬ 
gated  versions  of  the  news,  pub- 
iishers  pressed  for  stories  from 
other  countries — anything  from 
news  of  Sonia  Henie  to  news  of 
trade  unions. 

“What  are  the  French  and 
British  saying  about  labor  move¬ 
ments?”  asked  Josef  Eberle,  one 
of  the  publishers  of  the  Stutt- 
garter  Zeitung.  “Give  us  edi¬ 
torial  comment  from  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  and  the  New 
York  Times.” 

District  information  control 
division  representatives  prom¬ 
ised  to  fill  this  request  as  well 
as  requests  for  material  to  in¬ 
form  an  uninformed  German 
people. 

Dr.  Theodor  Heuss,  one  of  the 
publishers  of  Rhein-Neckar  Zei¬ 
tung  at  Heidleberg,  opened  the 
discussion  of  a  publishers’  asso¬ 
ciation.  Although  the  Military 
Government  has  not  allowed  the 
forming  of  large  associations, 
Heuss  pointed  out  the  tasks  and 
responsibilities  of  organizations 
formed  within  any  of  the  three 
provinces  in  the  American  zone. 

“Such  associations  would  docu¬ 
ment  the  unity  of  the  new  Ger¬ 
man  press  to  the  outside  world,” 
Heuss  said.  “It  should  be  an 
association  of  licensees,  not 
newspapers.  By  keeping  up  with 
developments  in  politics,  re¬ 
ligion  and  community  life,  it 
would  represent  the  sociological 
influences  of  the  press.” 

Emil  Carlebach  of  Rundschau 
emphasized  the  importance  of 
creating  something  new,  not  re¬ 
viving  an  association  which  “had 
prov^  to  be  a  fertile  ground 
for  imperialism.”  He  demanded 
that  trade  unions  play  a  part  in 
this  new  venture  since  one  of 
the  main  functions  would  be 
dealing  with  workers  in  regard 
to  contracts.  A  five-man  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  tentative  charter. 

After  discussions  of  news 
agencies,  another  committee  was 


formed  to  explore  the  mechanics 
of  operating  the  existing  Ger¬ 
man  news  agency  ( Deutsche 
Allgemaine  Nachrichten  Agen- 
tur).  The  service  is  now  under 
the  control  of  the  Press  Section, 
Information  Control  Division. 

Under  discussion,  pending 
Military  Government  approval, 
are  plans  to  turn  over  the 
agency  to  a  board  of  directors 
elected  from  the  representatives 
of  licensed  newspapers.  If  ap¬ 
proved,  the  agency  would  be  a 
non-profit  cooperative  member- 
owner  enterprise. 

This  committee  will  meet  with 
Eugene  Jolas,  editor  of  DANA, 
to  observe  the  agency  and  to 
better  estimate  the  ways  and 
means  of  transforming  it  into  a 
civilian  agency. 

Complexities  of  property  con¬ 
trol,  financial  agreements,  and 
legal  aspects  of  newspaper  oper¬ 
ation  were  presented  by  Hein¬ 
rich  Hollands,  first  licensee  and 
publisher  of  the  Aachener  Nach¬ 
richten. 

For  advice,  delegates  turned 
to  Earl  Reinsel,  head  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Section,  Information  Con¬ 
trol  Division.  Reinsel  explained 
the  policy  whereby  custodians 
are  appointed  by  the  Military 
Government  property  control 
officers.  The  custodians  repre¬ 
sent  the  enterprise  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  Military  Government 
officials  are  setting  up  machin¬ 
ery  for  the  determination  of 
legal  disputes  involving  titles 
and  damages. 

Journolism  Schools 

Discussing  the  feasibility  of 
journalism  schools  in  university 
centers,  such  as  Heidleberg, 
Munich  and  Marburg,  delegates 
became  involved  in  the  age-old 
dispute  between  formal  educa¬ 
tion  and  practical  schooling.  It 
was  generally  agreed  that  little 
of  both  is  good. 

Taking  the  lead  from  the  floor, 
Gerst  referred  to  the  difficulty 
in  selecting  suitable  candidates 
for  a  school  of  journalism. 

“Good  style  is  not  everything; 
a  reader  must  gain  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  writer  has  some¬ 
thing  concrete  and  worthwhile 
to  say,”  he  declared. 

Maj.  Shepard  Stone,  formerly 
of  the  New  York  Times,  was  the 
principal  American  speaker.  He 
represented  the  district  Infor¬ 
mation  Control  Command  and 
spoke  as  an  American  newspa¬ 
per  man  looking  at  the  new 
German  press. 

“From  the  Aachener  Nach¬ 
richten  established  last  January 
with  the  dangers  of  war  on  its 
doorstep,”  said  Stone;  “the  Ger¬ 
man  press  has  developed  to 
where  there  are  now  in  the 
American  district  alone  licensed 
newspapers  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  more  than  1,750,- 
000  copies  each  issue. 

“Some  day  the  rebirth  of  the 
German  press  will  be  considered 
a  big  story.  The  story  of  each 
publisher  and  each  editor  in 
itself  is  a  dramatic  tale  of  ter- 


Cominanding  officer  in  charge 
of  the  organization  of  eight  new 
newspapers  in  Germany  is  the 
task  assigned  to 
young  Capt. 

“Juddy”  Allen 
of  Beloit,  Wis., 
a  graduate  of 
Beloit  College. 

Allen’s  first 
assignment  was 
to  organize 
the  Frankfurter 
Presse  and  his 
success  with 
this  was  such 
that  he  was 
later  sent  to  Allen 

Berlin  where 

he  did  the  same  for  the  Allgt- 
mcine  Zeitung.  From  there  he 
expects  a  similar  assignment  in 
Munich. 

Before  entering  service,  Allen 
had  newspaper  training  with 
the  United  Press  in  Chicego. 


rible  years  behind  us.  Though 
problems  still  facing  you  are 
many  and  difficult,  progress  has 
been  enormous.  Newspapers  are 
beginning  to  play  a  vital  part 
in  the  public  life  of  Germany.” 

Major  Stone  concluded,  “We 
hope  and  believe  that  in  the 
days  to  come  you  will  develop 
and  stand  guard  over  a  strong 
democratic  press  and,  above  all, 
a  democratic  Germany.” 

Stone  was  followed  by  Luther 
Conant,  chief  of  Press  Control 
Section,  ICD,  and  former  PM 
staffer. 

“Never  before,”  he  said,  “has 
a  group  of  men  been  given  the 
heavy  responsibility  and  high 
opportunity  for  creating  a  free 
and  democratic  press.  Your 
roots  and  traditions  are  as  much 
of  the  future  as  of  the  past. 

‘"The  meeting  today  brings  to¬ 
gether  men  of  different  political 
beliefs,  different  religious  faiths 
and  varying  economic  and  cul¬ 
tural  backgrounds.  That  is  as  it 
should  be  in  a  democratic  world.” 
■ 

New  S.  C.  Ad  Firm 

Dutrow  -  Progressive,  Inc.,  of 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  has  been  char¬ 
tered  with  capital  stock  of  $30.- 
000  to  engage  in  the  sale  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  display,  etc. 

Ad  Bureau  Board 
In  Business  Meet 

The  Committee  in  Charge  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  held  its  first  annual 
meeting  as  a  reconstituted  body 
under  the  Bureau’s  expansion 
plan,  at  the  Westchester  Coun¬ 
try  Club,  Rye.,  N.  Y.,  the  latter 
part  of  this  week.  Reports  of  the 
business  completed  have  not 
yet  been  disclosed. 

At  a  dinner  on  Thursday,  Roy 
B.  Moore  of  the  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers,  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  presented  to  Frank 
Tripp  of  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers,  former  Committee  chair¬ 
man,  a  marine  painting  by 
Butterworth  as  a  token  of  ap¬ 
preciation  for  his  work  with  the 
Bureau.  _ 
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Selling  Called  Chief  Factor 
In  U.  S.  Economic  Future 


Marketing  Forum  Told  Distribution 
Must  Match  Productive  Power 


JOB  NUMBER  ONE  in  the  re- 
buildinK  of  the  country's  econ* 
nmy  U  distribution,  it  was 
sire.Ksed  by  leaders  of  business 
and  government  at  the  First 
National  Marketing  Forum,  held 


Left  to  right:  Col.  Gilbert  T. 
Hodgoa.  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  board  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
and  Arthur  A.  Hood,  director.  New 
York  Sales  Executives  Club  and 
co-chairman  of  the  forum,  greet 
Allan  T.  Preyer,  president  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York. 

Oct.  22  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel.  New  York  City. 

A  message  trom  President 
Truman  stating  that  the  nation 
had  proved  its  ability  to  produce 
and  “now  we  must  demonstrate 
that  we  can  sell."  gave  an  un¬ 
official  keynote  to  the  meeting, 
the  first  of  a  series  <»f  .six  weekly 
forums  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Sales  Executives  Club  of 
New  York,  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Sales  Executives,  and  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  ( See  the  Pre.sident's  Mes- 
.-iage  elsewhere  on  this  page). 

Henry  A.  Wallace.  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  principal  .speaker, 
told  the  dinner  session  of  the 
all-day  meeting  that  after  the 
initial  _  reconversion  period  the 
nation's  production  might  easily 
reach  at  least  a  50',  higher  level 
than  was  attained  in  1940,  the 
best  prewar  year. 

Promisaa  More  Market  Facts 

To  absorb  this  increased  out¬ 
put.  he  said,  would  require  “an 
extremely  intelligent  and  effi¬ 
cient  kind  of  salesmanship  in 
these  postwar  years,  a  salesman- 
.ship  that  will  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  great  power  of  re¬ 
search  and  of  the  most  modern 
advertising  techniques,  a  sales¬ 
manship  that  conceives  it  to  be 
its  mission  to  .seek  and  find  ever- 
broader  markets  for  an  ever- 
widening  range  of  products.” 

Mr.  Wallace  announced  that 
the  Commerce  Department  is 
currently  undertaking  a  large 
expansion  of  its  statistical  and 
fact-finding  operations  with  a 
view  to  aiding  scientific  analyses 
of  postwar  markets. 

"1  believe."  he  .said,  “that  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  provide 
you  with  a  far  broader  range  of 
data  than  we  have  ever  given 
.vou  before  in  this  field,  and  I 


think  we  ^>hall  be  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  of  the  basic  analyses 
on  which  your  more  .spi'cialized 
studies  can  be  erected.  But 
whether  you  use  government 
statistics  or  not.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  as  earnestly  as  I  can 
that  it  is  precisely  in  this  field 
of  finding,  stud.ving.  and  moving 
into  new  markets  that  some  of 
your  greatest  opportunities  are 
going  to  lie." 

Secretary  Wallace  declareti 
that  the  chief  market  for  the 
increased  production  would  be 
among  the  low-income  groups, 
whose  living  standard  must  be 
raised,  he  said,  to  a  point  where 
they  can  buy  the  washing  ma¬ 
chines.  radios,  refrigerators  and 
other  goods  which  before  the 
war  were  beyond  their  reach. 

“It  is  perfectly  clear,  I  be¬ 
lieve."  he  -said,  “that  we  can 
find  (expanded  markets)  chiefly 
by  moving  a  fairly  large  num¬ 
ber  of  low-income  families  into 
higher  income  brackets.  If  we 
can  once  succeed  in  doing  that, 
we  shall  find  that  new  mass 
markets  have  been  opened  up 
in  a  most  astounding  way.  .  .  . 
and  on  a  more  permanent  basis." 

Earlier  in  the  day,  two  promi¬ 
nent  speakers,  John  Hancock, 
co-author  of  the  Baruch-Han- 
cock  report,  and  Ira  G.  Mosher, 
president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers,  criti¬ 
cized  sharply  the  growth  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  control  of  the  na¬ 


tion's  economy  and  stated  flatly 
that  tax  and  price  restrictions 
on  free  enterprise  must  be 
eased. 

Speaking  on  the  subject 
Rocks  and  Shoals,  "  Mr.  Han¬ 
cock.  who  is  a  partner  in  the 
Lehman  Brothers  banking  firm, 
said:  “The  power  plant  of  the 
U.  S.  ship  of  state  is  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  the  pilots 
are  the  sales  forces,  which  in¬ 
crease  consumption  of  our 
products.” 

Consumer  Controls  Prices 

We  are  all  cttnsumera,  Mr. 
Hancock  .^tri  t  ci.  and  only  by 
the  consent  o<  :he  consumer  will 
production  and  employment 
rise. 

“Higher  costs  and  higher 
prices,”  he  declared,  “are  not 
going  to  add  to  consumption, 
and  unless  there  is  higher  con¬ 
sumption  there  will  be  too  little 
production  to  mean  reasonably 
full  employment.” 

The  free  enterprise  systejn. 
he  said,  will  continue  to  work 
and  will  soon  defeat  the  “man 
who  has  priced  himself  out  of 
his  market.” 

Government  pricing  policies, 
he  added,  must  be  handled  in 
such  a  way  as  to  encourage 
manufacturers  to  provide  mow 
jobs,  to  turn  out  goods,  “and 
so  prevent  price  rises  in  the 
only  way  they  can  be  prevented 
in  a  democracy.” 

The  theme  of  Mr.  Mosher's 
talk  was  that  “the  war  is  over." 
We  went  totalitarian  to  defeat 
totalitarianism,  he  said,  but  now 
the  postwar  period  is  here,  the 


We 


fedda^e  ^ront  ^lie  president 

Following  is  the  message  sent  by  President  Truman  to  the 
National  Marketing  Forum  and  presented  to  the  meeting  by 
Elon  G.  Borton.  president  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America: 

Dear  Mr.  Borton: 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  present  at  the  National  Marketing 
Forum  to  be  held  in  New  York  City,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sales  Executives  Club  of  New  York  and  the  sponsorship  of  your 
organization  and  the  National  Federation  of  Sales  Executives. 
I  trust  that  you  will  convey  to  those  attending,  my  best  wishe.s 
for  very  fruitful  sessions. 

In  these  war  years  we  have  demonstrated  our  capacity  to 
produce  far  beyond  anything  previously  thought  possible.  That 
productive  capacity  must  be  maintained  and  used  in  peacetime 
for  full  employment  and  for  the  highest  possible  standard  of 
living  for  every  man,  woman  and  child. 

But  goods  produced  must  be  marketed — promoted,  advertiser! 
and  sold — for  enjoyable,  beneficial  use  by  consumers,  or  produc¬ 
tion  will  not  continue.  Production  and  distribution  must  go 
together. 

We  have  proved  our  ability  to  produce.  Now  we  must  demon¬ 
strate  that  we  can  sell  into  consumption  or  use  the  full  output 
of  full  employment.  It  will  require  the  complete  mobilization, 
the  thorough  training,  and  the  effective  work  of  the  millions  of 
our  people  engaged  in  the  processes  of  advertising  and  selling. 
I  am  confident  that  American  business  can  and  will  do  this.  Your 
Forum  has  a  real  responsibility  to  challenge  everybody  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  to  this  important  and  immediate  task. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN. 


Left  to  right:  Hai  J.  Flotchor.  asso¬ 
ciate  business  manager.  Now 
York  World-Teiegrom,  and  Marf 
McClung,  advertising  director  d 
the  New  York  Post,  discuss  mat¬ 
ters  before  the  evening  sessioa. 

means  and  materials  lor  full 
production  are  here.  Yet,  ht 
declared,  the  government  dis¬ 
plays  a  “tendency  to  proloni 
squeezes,  thus  hindering  a  re 
turn  to  full  production.  We  are 
wasting  time  talking  about  dis¬ 
tribution  unless  we  first  get  free 
markets,  and  free  factories  be¬ 
hind  them.” 

Business  should  be  given  now, 
he  declared,  a  definite  dale 
when  controls  will  end,  so  that 
the  air  may  be  “cleared”  and 
production  and  distribution 
proceed.  Hindering  taxes  tniut 
also  be  removed.  Mr.  Mosher 
said,  to  permit  venture  capital 
to  operate  freely. 

Mr.  Mosher  called  for  closer 
cooperation  between  production 
and  distribution.  Many  men  in 
top  management,  he  said,  have 
come  up  through  the  production 
end  and  fail  to  realize  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  their  distribution  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  NAM,  he  de¬ 
clared,  recognizing  this,  is  now 
engag^  in  stimulating  market 
research  at  the  top  levels. 

Paul  G.  Hoffman,  president  of 
the  Committee  for  Economk 
Development,  like  the  other 
speakers,  took  up  the  theme 
that  the  nation  has  shown  iti 
productive  capacity,  but  that 
its  ability  to  distribute  con¬ 
sumer  goods  has  not  yet  been 
fully  demonstrated. 

“If  prosperity  is  to  be  attained 
and  maintained,”  said  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man,  “we  need  more  customen 
with  more  money.  A  30  to  45% 
increase  in  consumption  over 
the  1940  record-breaking  level 
is  needed.” 

“There  are  those.”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “who  suggest  that  ad¬ 
vertising  money  be  diverted  into 
wages.  They  fail  to  recognize 
that  you  need  not  only  money 
among  the  consumers,  but  also  a 
willingness  to  spend  it.  A  wide- 
.spread  unwillingness  to  spend 
eventually  becomes  an  inability 
to  spend.  Pushing  is  needed 
when  consumption  has  passed 
the  necessity  level. " 

The  economic  pace  of  the 
country,  said  Mr.  Hoffman,  is 
always  set  by  its  merchandising 
groups  and  sales  executives 
now  bear  the  greatest  burden  in 
the  “search  for  the  prosperity 
goal.” 

“Merchandising  was  a  war 
casualty,”  he  said,  “and  it  faces 
(Continued  on  page  81) 
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IDITOR  A  PUILISHER  f*r  October  27.  194S  iDU 


Australia  Goes  Ahead 
With  Conference  Plan 


SYDNEY,  Australia.  Oct.  25  ( By 
Radio) — Official  invitations  to 
tbe  International  Press  Confer¬ 
ence  here  next  October  will  be 
gent  out  early  in  1946,  R.  A.  Hen- 
itaon.  president  of  Australian 
Yeirspaper  Proprietors  Associa- 
told  Editor  &  Pitbiirher’* 
rcaresentative  today. 

Die  actuai  date  for  the  meet- 
in|  depends  upon  the  views  of 
U.  S.  and  British  newspaper 
mu.  Brian  Penton  and  Sir 
Keith  Murdoch  will  visit  Eng- 
lind  and  America  in  connection 
vith  making  the  final  arrange- 
sents. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  the  con¬ 
ference  would  be  English-speak¬ 
ing,  comprising  representatives 
from  the  United  Kingdom, 
lifted  States,  Canada,  South 
.Urica.  New  Zealand  and  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Politics  Excluded 
With  that  lineup,  he  said  he 
saw  no  reason  to  revise  Aus¬ 
tro’s  plans  for  meeting  the 
transport,  accommodation  and 
boqiitality  costs.  He  outlined 
the  basis  of  invitation  as  fol- 
knrs:  Outstanding  publishers 
viU  be  asked  invidually  and  or¬ 
ganizations  will  be  ask^  to  send 
representatives.  Press  services 
will  be  included. 

Although  all  concerned  will 
be  invited  to  send  items  for  the 
agenda,  political  and  ticklish  in¬ 
ternational  questions  will  be  ex¬ 
cluded.  A  plan  to  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  chairman  at  each  session 
will  be  proposed. 

A  proposal  for  establishment 
of  a  permanent  international 
press  body  will  be  put  before  the 
conference.  Any  resolutions 
which  affect  govenunents  will 
I  be  submitted  to  the  respective 
oj  governmentg  through  individual 
^  news  organizations. 

'  The  Australian  Newspaper 
Proprietors  Association,  making 
tentative  plans  for  large-scale 
hospitality,  expects  to  be  able 
to  take  the  delegates  on  a  visit 
to  Pacific  battlefields. 

I  Mr.  Henderson  said  the  con¬ 
ference  has  the  opportunity  for 
"a  happy  future  compromise  be¬ 
tween  some  American  views  fa¬ 
voring  a  world  conference  and 

Comm  unications 
Conference  Set 

Washington,  Oct.  22 — The  U.S. 
has  accepted  a  British  invitation 
to  a  telecommunications  confer¬ 
ence  in  Bermuda  Nov.  19  to  con¬ 
sider  questions  outstanding  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  members 
of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

U.S.  communications  experts 
have  an  interest  in  breaking 
down  British  Empire  monopoly 
controls  of  cables  communica¬ 
tions;  obtaining  agreements  on 
low  international  rates,  and  per¬ 
suading  the  British  to  accept  the 
principle  that  communications 
between  any  two  points  in  coun¬ 
tries  represented  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  should  be  by  the  shortest 
and  cheapest  route. 


a  decision  to  adhere  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  plan  for  an  English-speak¬ 
ing  union.” 

"The  international  organiza¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  “could  have  a 
broad  foundation  permitting 
subsequent  adherence  by  news¬ 
paper  interests  in  foreign  coim- 
tries  and  could  have  an  adminis¬ 
trative  center  in  the  United 
States,  or  be  subject  to  rota¬ 
tion.” 

Press  Found  Receptive 

Postponement  of  the  world 
conference  of  newspaper  editors 
of  English-speaking  nations  until 
October,  1946,  was  announced  In 
New  York  this  week  by  Eric 
Kennedy,  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  Associated  Newspapers, 
Ltd.,  publishers  of  the  Sydney 
Sun, 

Necessity  for  changing  the  date 
of  the  gathering,  originally 
hoped  to  be  scheduled  the  latter 
part  of  1945  or  early  next  year, 
developed  because  pressing  oper¬ 
ational  problems  ( viz.  news¬ 
print)  prohibit  the  absence  of 
newsmen  from  their  respective 
paper  before  reconversion  has 
been  completed,  Mr.  Kennedy 
told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

On  a  tour  to  Europe  and  the 
United  States  since  July  for  his 
publishing  company.  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  said  he  had  found  “com¬ 
plete  acceptance”  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  in  every  newspaper  he  had 
visisted  in  England  and  this 
country. 


Robert  Gunning,  left,  director  oi 
Readable  News  Reports,  has  a 
lew  friendly  words  with  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Ball  oi  McKim  Advertising. 
Ltd.,  at  a  cocktail  party  given  by 
the  Montreal  Standard. 


A.  D.  Dunton.  left  editor  oi  the 
Standard,  chats  with  G.  Warren 
Brown,  president  oi  Cockiield, 
Brown  &  Co..  Ltd. 


Television  Coverage  of  Events 
Broadened  by  New  Camera  Tube 


By  Jerry  Walker 

MORE  Page  One  news  came  out 
of  the  laboratories  this  week. 
Of  particular  concern  to  the 
newspaper  business  was  the 
“unveiling”  of  the  Image  Orthi- 
con,  which  gives  television 
broadcasters  an  unlimited  hori¬ 
zon  in  covering  news  events. 

Engineers  of  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America  and  National 
Broadcasting  Company  demon¬ 
strated  the  sensational  new 
“eye” —  freed  of  wartime  se¬ 
crecy — before  a  group  of  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  writers  on 
Thursday  and  announced  the 
new  de^ce  would  be  used  for 
the  first  time  on  an  indoor  news 
events  during  the  Navy  Day 
ceremonies  in  New  York  City. 

This  latest  gadget  in  the 
science  of  electronoptics  puts 
the  television  camera  out  into 
the  open  for  high-quality  trans¬ 
mission  of  sports  spectacles,  or 
into  the  smoke-filled  halls  of  a 
political,  convention  for  action 
pictures  clearer  than  those  now 
being  transmitted  from  beneath 
the  sweltering  arc  lights  of  a 
television  studio. 

Now  field  equipment  for  tele¬ 
vision.  made  possible  by  the 
remarkable  tube,  is  shrunk  in 
size.  Even  the  camera  is 
scarcely  larger  than  the  case  for 
a  portable  typewriter. 


In  the  demonstration  at  Radio 
City,  scenes  illuminated  by  can¬ 
dle  light  were  flashed  onto  the 
receiving  set  screen.  The  im¬ 
age  of  a  person  lighting  a  cig¬ 
arette  was  much  more  brilliant 
than  some  of  the  standard  tele¬ 
vision  pictures  which  are  now 
picked  up  by  the  iconoscope. 
As  a  final  sensation,  the  image 
orthicon  picked  up  scenes  with 
near  infra-red  rays  in  a  pitch- 
black  room. 

As  a  sample  of  ordinary  news 
coverage,  the  engineers  took  one 
of  the  new  cameras  to  Madison 
Square  Garden  and  relayed 
back  to  the  studio  sets  a  wide 
variety  of  action  shots  from 
the  Rodeo.  To  emphasize  the 
achievement,  the  same  scenes 
picked  up  by  the  iconoscope 
were  televised  and  the  contrast 
excited  comment  from  even 
technicians  in  the  audience. 

The  image  orthicon  is  100 
times  more  sensitive  than  con¬ 
ventional  pickup  tubes,  ex¬ 
plained  E.  W.  Engstrom.  re¬ 
search  director  of  RCA  Labor¬ 
atories.  Early  models,  he  said, 
were  built  before  the  war  and 
many  advances  were  made  un¬ 
der  war  conditions.  The  tube 
has  emerged  in  its  present  form 
much  sooner  than  would  nor¬ 
mally  have  been  the  case. 


Montreal  Editor 
Chosen  to  Direct 
Canadian  Radio 

Montreal,  Que.,  Oct.  23 — ^A. 
Davidson  Dunton,  editor  of  the 
Montreal  Standard  and  former 
general  manager  of  the  War¬ 
time  Information  Board,  has 
been  appointed  first  full-time 
chairman  of  the  Canadian  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation,  it  was  an- 
noimced  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  at  Ottawa  today  by  Acting 
Prime  Minister  J.  L.  Ilsley. 

Mr.  Dunton  will  take  over  his 
new  post  Nov.  15.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  is  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Ilsley  also  tabled  an  order- 
in-council  transferring  the  CBC 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War 
Services  Department  to  Revenue 
Minister  McCann.  Dr.  Augustin 
Frigon  severai  months  ago 
was  named  general  manager 
of  CBC. 

Appointment  of  Mr.  Dimton  to 
the  permanent  chairmanship  of 
the  Board  carries  out  last  year’s 
recommendations  by  the  Com¬ 
mons  Radio  Committee.  The 
committee  recommended  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  responsibility  of  the  CBC 
be  split  with  a  full-time  chair¬ 
man  having  charge  of  policy  at 
a  salary  of  $15,000  a  year  and  a 
general  manager  having  charge 
of  administration  at  a  salary  of 
$13,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Dunton  recently  retired 
as  general  manager  of  the  In¬ 
formation  Board  which  was  con¬ 
verted  into  an  all-external  af¬ 
fairs  service  and  renamed  the 
Canadian  Information  Service 
with  Geoffrey  Andrew,  former 
assistant  to  Mr.  Dunton,  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Mr.  Dunton  was  loaned  by  his 
paper  to  WIB  to  succeed  John 
Grierson,  who  at  the  time  had 
asked  to  relinquish  the  informa¬ 
tion  post  to  give  his  full  time 
to  the  Nationai  Film  Board. 

Mr.  Grierson  assumed  the  role 
when  Charles  Vining  retired 
from  WIB  to  return  to  his  post 
as  president  of  the  Canadian 
Newsprint  Association. 

WU  Announces  New 
Radio  Relay  System 

Proposed  estoblishment  in 
the  next  seven  years  of  a 
micro-wave  radio  reloy  system 
to  transmit  telegrams  and 
other  types  of  messages  be¬ 
tween  major  U.  S.  cities  was 
announced  this  week  by  A.  N. 
Williams,  president  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company. 

The  system,  to  be  installed 
at  a  cost  roughly  estimated  at 
$62,000,000.  will  eliminate 
many  of  the  pole  lines  and 
thousands  of  miles  of  wire  in 
the  company's  2.3004)00  mile 
telegraph  network.  The  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  de¬ 
veloped  the  new  system. 
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Ad-Stories  Tell 
Town  How  Firm 
Sustains  Payroll 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Hometown  Group  Tells 
About  ‘Market  No.3’ 

By  Samuel  Hovner 


Typical  Reynolds  Co.  Ad. 


Auto  Union  Uses 
Ads  in  Detroit 
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CARTOONISTS'  PENS  GO  INTO  ACTION  ON  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE 
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lOTTOMS  UP!  GETTING  NOWHERE  FAST 

Hank  Barrow,  Aaaociated  PrcM  Franklin  Alexander,  PhUadelphi*  Evtnitm  BuUHm 


THE  HUMAN  RACE 

Rec  Manning,  Phoenix  Republic  and  Gexette 


100  U.  S.  Newsmen 
To  Cover  Nuremberg 


THE  AMERICAN  press  and  its 

correspondents  are  readying 
themselves  for  what  will  prob- 
aNy  be  the  biggest  extended 
story  since  the  surrender  of 
Japan,  namely  the  war  criminal 
tri^  at  Nuremberg,  which  start 
Nov.  20. 

U.  S.  press  and  radio  corre¬ 
spondents  will  occupy  about  100 
of  the  250  press  seats  in  the 
Nuremberg  courtroom  when 
Goering,  Hess,  von  Ribbentrop, 
Jodi  and  20  other  Germans  ac¬ 
cused  of  war  crimes  go  on  trial. 

Other  seats  to  be  allotted  by 
the  U.  S.  Army  Public  Relations 
Section,  which  has  charge  of  all 
press  arrangements,  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  assigned  as  follows: 
British,  50;  French,  40  to  50; 
Russians,  25  to  30;  Chinese,  2; 
Polish,  3;  Germans,  5,  and  one 
to  five  seats  each  for  other 
Allied  and  neutral  nations,  such 
as  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  and  Egypt. 

400  Reporters  Expected 

Accommodations  are  being  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  maximum  of  400 
correspondents.  If  that  num¬ 
ber  attend,  it  is  likely  that  only 
the  wire  services,  radio  net¬ 
works  and  other  major  news 
agencies  will  have  seats  con¬ 
tinuously  throughout  the  trials, 
with  other  correspondents  taking 
the  remaining  seats  in  rotation. 

While  specific  allocations  of 
seats  have  not  yet  been  deter¬ 
mined,  it  has  b«n  decided  ten¬ 
tatively  to  allot  three  each  to 
the  Associated  Press,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  and  United 
Press  and  one  each  to  other  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  American  sec- 
tklSL 

News  pictures  and  newsreels 
^en  in  the  courtroom  by  Amer¬ 
ican.  British  and  French  photog¬ 
raphers  will  be  pooled.  Eleven 
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photographers  at  a  time 
able  to  make  pictures  in  the 
courtroom,  according  to  present 
arrangements.  They  will  work 
in  glassed-in  booths  looking 
down  on  the  courtroom  and 
from  floor-level  vantage  points. 
The  room  will  be  floodlighted  so 
that  flashbulbs  will  not  be  a 
disturbing  factor. 

Complete  schedules  have  not 
yet  been  drawn  up  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  wire  services,  but  they  have 
already  assigned  their  coverage 
tentatively.  The  United  Press 
staff  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Joseph  W.  Grigg,  manager  of 
the  Paris  bureau  and  member 
of  the  prewar  Berlin  staff  under 
Fred  Oechsner.  Other  U.P.  writ¬ 
ers  at  the  trials  will  be  Meyer 
Handler  from  Moscow;  Clinton 
B.  Conger,  Berlin;  Robert  C 
Miller,  Germany;  Ann  Stringer, 
Vienna;  Ned  Roberts,  London; 
Sam  Hales,  Oslo. 

Coverage  for  the  Associated 
Press  will  be  directed  bv  Wes 
Gallagher,  who  has  been  AP 
chief  of  bureau  for  Germany. 
On  Gallagher’s  staff  will  be 
Louis  P.  Lochner,  longtime  Ber¬ 
lin  correspondent;  Noland  Nor- 
gaard,  who  was  recently  head  of 
the  AP  bureau  in  Rome;  George 
Tucker,  who  has  been  writing 
articles  on  war  criminals;  and 
Daniel  He  Luce. 

The  INS  staff,  supervised  by 
Kingsbury  Smith,  European 
manager,  will  consist  of  Pierre 
J.  Huss  of  the  Berlin  bureau; 
Lowell  Bennett,  former  INS  war 
correspondent  and  prisoner-of- 
war  in  Germany;  Sam  Waag* 
naar;  George  Herald,  and  Theo¬ 
dore  Meltzer. 

Jack  Oestreicher,  foreign  edi¬ 
tor  of  INS,  said  the  service  plans 
the  heaviest  coverage  of  any 
trial,  American  or  foreign,  in  the 
history  of  INS,  because  of  the 
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tremendous  public  interest  in  it. 
Huss  and  Waagnaar,  he  said, 
have  been  detached  from  their 
regular  duties  for  the  past 
month  gathering  background 
material  for  the  triaL 

The  press  arrangements  for 
Nuremberg  are  the  most  elab¬ 
orate  ever  made  for  world  cov¬ 
erage  of  a  trial.  Aside  from  the 
space  allotted  to  the  press  and 
to  actual  participants  in  the 
trial,  there  will  be  only  110  seats 
for  observers. 

Direct  transmission  facilities 
from  Nuremberg  to  the  United 
States  are  expected  to  be  set  up 
by  Press  Wireless,  RCA  and 
Mackay,  their  transmitters  to  be 
placed  probably  in  the  press 
camp  that  will  be  provided  for 
reporters.  Facilities  will  be 
available  also  to  radio  broad¬ 
casters  for  direct  voice  transmis¬ 
sion. 

The  press  rate  will  be  four 
cents  a  word  for  press  and  six 
cents  for  urgent  messages. 

Volume  of  the  file  from  the 
trials  cannot  be  determined  very 
accurately  now,  but  it  has  been 
estimated  roughly  that  between 
60.000  and  100,000  words  a  day 
will  be  sent  to  the  U.  S. 

Officials  in  charge  of  arrange¬ 
ments  have  promised  many  addi¬ 
tional  facilities  to  ease  the  cor¬ 
respondents’  work.  Every  writer 
will  have  earphones  and  a  selec¬ 
tive  switch  by  which  he  will  be 
able  to  tune  into  a  translation  in 
English,  French,  German  or  Rus¬ 
sian,  as  he  desires.  Loudspeak¬ 
ers  in  the  press  room  below  the 
courtroom  also  will  give  a  run¬ 
ning  account  of  the  proceedings. 
In  addition,  a  complete  transcript 
of  the  trial  will  be  drawn  up  for 
the  correspondents,  page  by 
page,  with  a  time  lag  of  no  more 
than  90  minutes. 

Important  documents  which 
will  play  a  part  in  the  trial  are 
now  in  preparation.  They  will 
be  distributed  to  the  correspond¬ 
ents  when  they  are  entered  in 
evidence. 

Transmission  to  the  London 
papers  will  be  by  radio,  to  Paris 


Annenberg  Gives 
$100,000  to  Fund 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  23 — A  gift 
of  $100,000  to  the  local  1946 
United  War  Chest  Victory  Cam¬ 
paign  was  made  yesterday  by 
Walter  H.  Annenberg,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  of  which  $50,000  was 
from  the  M.  L.  Annenberg  Foim- 
dation  and  $50,000  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  Charities, 
Inc.,  it  was  announced  by  James 
M.  Skinner,  chairman  of  the 
Industry  and  Finance  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  current  campaign. 


and  Moscow  by  teletype  circuits. 

Although  no  major  breakdown 
in  transmission  facilities  is  an¬ 
ticipated,  provision  for  it  has 
been  made  by  the  Army,  which 
will  permit  the  use  of  its  six 
radio  circuits  and  its  40-kilowatt 
transmitter. 

Correspondents  will  be  housed 
at  the  estate  of  Eberhard  Faber, 
German  pencil  manufacturer, 
which  is  about  four  miies  from 
the  courtroom.  Day  and  night 
bus  service  will  be  provided  on 
a  shuttle  schedule. 

■ 

Name  Co-Chairmen 
Of  CNRA  Committee 

Chicago,  Oct.  22  —  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Frank  Carpenter  of 
Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc.,  and  A.  F. 
Mackinnon.  New  York  Timee,  as 
co-chairman  of  the  new  business 
committee  of  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  announced  today  by 
President  Don  Scott. 

The  authority  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  new  business  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  shared  by  two 
men  this  coming  year,  rather 
than  one,  according  to  President 
Scott,  who  served  as  chairman 
last  year. 

The  group  is  responsible  for 
creating  new  accounts  for  news¬ 
papers  In  the  national  advertij- 
ing  field. 
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WE  RE  ON  THE  SPOT!  .  .  .  Yas,  actually,  aguratively!  With  a 
record  of  performance  selling  Defense  Bonds  .  .  .  War  Bonds 
.  .  .  newspaper  advertising  was  cailed  upon,  chalked  up  a  record 
of  over  $103  million  worth  of  advertising  sold  up  to  September. 
Here’s  the  coup  d«  grace/  Starting  Oct.  29  through  Dec.  8,  the 
Victory  Loan  Drive  .  .  .  last  of  our  organized  drives,  with  an  all- 
over  national  quota  of  $11  billion  .  .  .  for  individuals  $4  billion  .  .  . 
‘BT  hand  quota  $2  billion.  Aomin  brother  "that  ain’t  hap.'”  So 
Wim  .  .  .  WHO?  .  .  .  iiOWT 


WHY  MORE  BOND  SELLING? — Men  aitd  woineu  coniing  back, 
and  they’re  not  getting  free  Joy  rides!  It’s  estimated  bringing 
cniy  one  back  to  a  seaport,  returning  to  civilian  statue,  costs  $270! 
Those  now  here  and  those  returning  must  be  looked  after,  cared 
for.  The  war's  not  over  for  thousands  of  them  ...  for  many,  it 
never  will  be! 

Service  to  veterans  calls  for  a  program  covering  15  million, 
just  those  inducted  into  World  War  II  ...  to  which  add  5  million 
survivors  of  previous  wars!  Veterans  Administration’s  present 
plans  are  for  89  thousand  beds  .  .  .  132  thousand  by  1947  .  .  .  300 
thousand  for  1965-70!  On  top  of  the  load  of  wounded  coming 
Itack,  thousands  a  day  .  .  .  add  165  thousand  service  men  .  .  ,  not 
veterans  .  .  .  already  in  our  hospitals!  Yep,  we’ve  still  got  a 
war  on! 


COURTESY  COOPERATION  IN  V-LOAN  DRIVE 

One  of  three  iuli-poqe  ads  which  will  go  to  work  for  the  Victory 
Loan  in  the  Hempstead  Town  Courtesy  Cooperation  Plan  soyi: 
'  Let's  not  buy  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Let's  buy  a  better  world."  Pnib 
with  permission  for  other  newspapers  to  use  them  are  being  & 
tributed  by  James  E.  Stiles,  publisher  of  Nassau  Daily  Review^Ste 
and  originator  of  the  Plan.  No  charge  will  be  made  by  the  Review. 
Star  to  retailers  whose  names  are  signed  to  the  copy. 


Mayor  .  .  .  newspaper  pictures  .  .  .  radio  hookup!  It’s  the  old 
‘  block  party"  but  a  party  that  will  sell  more  bon^! 


WHO  TO  SELL?  .  .  .  Everybody  and  his  brother,  uncle,  old  Aunt 
Mary!  This  land  of  ours  now  has  “the  greatest  backlog  of 
wealth  of  any  nation  in  history,”  says  Ted  Gamble  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury's  War  Finance  Division.  So  far  900  million  bonds  have  been 
sold  to  85  million  people  .  .  .  90%  of  the  people  now  own  40% 
of  the  wealth!  This  authority  points  out  that  three-fourths  of 
those  people  who  have  bought  bonds  have  bought  them  in  terms 
of  capital  Investment!  So  we’ve  got  the  money  ...  it's  again 
up  to  newspaper  advertising  to  give  us  the  inclination  to  buy! 

The  banker  .  .  .  the  baker  .  .  .  the  candle  stick  maker  ...  ail 
have  money  to  -spend  for  bunds!  And  don’t  overlook  that  much 
talked  of  and  promoted  person  lately  arrived  in  our  midst  .  .  . 
the  "teen-ager!”  The  Senior  High  School  of  Emporia,  Kan.  re¬ 
cently  conducted  a  survey,  found  of  640  “teen-agers”  who  were 
investigated,  10%  had  made  incomes  in  excess  of  $5  hundred 
during  the  past  taxable  year,  and  had  paid  income  taxes  accord¬ 
ingly!  Here  is  a  group  of  prospects  we  may  have  overlooked! 
As  Kansas  goes  ...  so  may  be  going  the  Nation!  Opportunity 
here  for  individual  promotion  aimed  directly  at  the  “teen-age” 
crop.  A  natural  for  the  many  "teen-age”  departments  and  shops 
that  have  .-sprung  up  and  grown  like  'rop5>'  here  of  late! 


SENTIMENTAL?  .  .  ,  Yes,  but  why  not?  Promotion  on  “Buy  A 
Bond  In  Memory!”  A  bond  purchased  honoring  every  nsm 
on  your  community’s  roll  of  honor!  Names  of  the  persons  buyisf 
the  bond  with  the  names  of  the  fighting  men  thus  honored,  to  be 
printed  in  your  newspaper,  announced  over  the  air.  This  is  a  plan 
of  the  DuBois  ( Pa. )  Courier  &  Express. 

Select  the  mother  in  your  city  who  has  sent  the  most  sons  or 
funs  aiul  daughters  to  war.  Have  a  local  industry  buy  a  bond 
honoring  each  .  .  .  that  many  again  honoring  the  mother! 

For  every  child  born  between  now  and  December  8th  ...  a 
"Security  Bond”  .  .  .  “Bond  Them  For  Peace!” 


COLLECTOR'S  ITEM!  .  .  .  and  may  well  be  in  the  not  too  dis¬ 
tant  future!  Unique  feature  of  this  drive  is  the  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Bond!  The  first  time  in  history-  .such  ever 
offered  in  this  amount  .  .  .  costing  $150  ..  .  maturity  value  $200. 


EDUCATIONAL  BONDS!  .  .  .  Plan  of  the  Son  Francisco  News  .  . . 

campaign  based  on  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights!  Aimed  at  buying 
bonds  to  send  the  returnee  back  to  school!  Another  angle;  Buy 
a  bond  and  still  another  bond  for  that  boy  or  girl  you  started  in 
school  this  fall!  "Buy  A  Bond  To  Build  Their  Bodies!” 


HOW  TO  SELL?  .  .  .  Whether  your  paper  goes  in  for  ballyhoo 
with  street  parades  or  has  a  policy  of  ".stay  on  the  safe  side  ’ 
there  are  things  to  promote  .  .  .  ways  and  means  of  promoting! 

One  medium-size  paper,  due  to  newsprint  restrictions,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  carrying  individual  ads  of  merchants  on  bond  buying,  has 
sold  through  every  campaign  a  page  a  week  .  .  .  signed  by  be¬ 
tween  50  and  60  business  firms  ...  all  sold  by  telephone!  It  can 
be  done,  for  it  has  been  done! 

During  the  campaign  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  will  run 
a  box  on  page  one  every  day,  showing  the  cost  of  returning  men 
to  their  civilian  status.  Elstimated  at  $270  .  .  .  offer  a  $300  bond 
to  return  a  man!  Suggestion:  “He  Needs  A  BOND.  To  Get  Out 
Of  A  BILLET!” 


RETAIL  BONDS!  .  .  .  Every  one  of  your  retail  accounts  .  .  .  more 
than  1,700,000.  and  5  million  employes  are  all  out  to  sell  bonds! 


SPECIAL  DAYS  .  .  .  throughout  the  campaign  afford  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  many  .special  promotions.  Here  are  the  peak  promo¬ 
tion  days:  Saturday,  November  10th — U.  S.  Marine  Corps  (1775); 
Sunday,  November  11th — ^Armistice  Day;  Thursday,  November 
22nd — Thanksgiving  (“Buy  A  Bond  Of  Thankfulness!”);  Friday, 
December  7th — “Remember  Pearl  Harbor!”  Even  Christmas  .  .  • 
although  erKiing  December  9th  .  .  .  “Sock  A  Bond  In  His  Sock!” 


IS  HE  WORTH  $37.50?  ...  It  takes  thirty-seven-fifty  to  care  for 
a  hospitalized  veteran  for  one  week!  Why  not  care  for  one, 
for  a  week  at  least?  “Care  For  a  Vet,  For  The  Price  Of  A  Suit!” 


.  .  .  AND  OTHERS!  .  .  ,  November  19th,  1940,  the  first  inductees 
reported  for  service.  Get  the  names  of  those  first  ones  in  your 
community  that  were  pulled  out  of  the  fish  bowl!  Say  they  were 
John  Smith  .  .  .  Bill  Holnoes  .  .  .  George  Jennings  .  .  .  William 


VICTORY  BLOCK!  ...  A  suggestion  from  Denver!  The  flrst 
block  in  your  city  buying  bonds  100%,  to  be  honored  with  a 
celebration!  Send  out  the  band  for  a  serenade  .  .  .  speech  by  the 
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Wallingford!  Call  on  everyone  in  town  with  similar  last  name* 
fo  buy  a  bond  for  their  “name  soke/"  Suggestion:  “His  Name  In 
The  Fish  Bowl  .  .  .  Took  YOURS  From  Behind  The  Eight  Ball!” 
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Sound  Advice... Alway 

Sound  advice  .  .  .  because  e^ery  jobber  and  wholesaler  in  northeastern  Ohio  will 
tell  you  there’s  a  great  deal  more  to  the  Cleveland  market  than  Greater 
Cleveland  alone.  From  Cle^’eland  radiates  the  entire  sales  and  distribution 
system  of  the  adjacent  26  counties.  And  these  counties  are  Ohio’s  second- 
largest  retail  market  (Cleveland  is  Number  One). 

Sound  advice  .  .  to  treat  advertising  in  this  2-in-l  market  as  you  treat  selling  and 
distribution.  If  you  focus  on  Cleveland  alone,  you  are  passing  up  a  prosperous 
area. 

Sound  advice  .  .  .  because  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  only  this  newspaper,  can 
give  you  coverage  of  BOTH  pans  of  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  market.  It  is  the 
one  single  medium  that  offers  a  comprehensive  coverage  of  Cleveland  itself 
PLUS  an  intensive  and  extensive  circulation  throughout  these  adjacent  26 
counties — at  ONE  low  cost. 

Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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Future  Keynote 
Of  N.  Y.  Times 
4th  Style  Show 


Victory  Chest 
Drive  Uses 
Daily's  Photo 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  Oct.  22 — A 
picture  of  a  forlorn  little  fellow, 
not  yet  five  years  old.  sittinK, 
chin  on  hand,  on  a  wooden  step, 
is  the  “pulling  power”  in  the 
thousands  of  posters  and  folders 
advertising  the  $415,000  San 
Diego  Victory  Chest  campaign. 

It  would  take  a  hard-hearted 
person  indeed  to  resist  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  go  deep  into  a  pocket 
or  pocketbook  and  contribute 
what  he  could  spare  to  a  very 
good  cause  after  looking  at  the 
hopeless  despair  typified  by  the 
boy  in  the  poster. 

Behind  the  picture  is  the  brief 
story  of  a  fine  “shot”  taken  by 
an  alert  photographer. 

Some  time  back,  the  San  Diego 
Journal  assigned  a  photographer 
to  get  a  picture  of  the  city’s 
School  Traffic  Patrol,  which 
handles  the  traffic  problems  out¬ 
side  the  high  schools,  making 
their  regular  Saturday  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  a  Saturday  morning 
movie,  which  is  the  routine  re¬ 
ward  for  these  youngsters. 

He  found  a  little  chap,  who 
turned  out  to  be  Barry  ^ward 
Austin,  4V4  years  old,  of  San 
Diego,  sitting  nearby,  sunk  in  SctVO  Jobs  Fof  GFs 
desolation. 

It  turned  out  that  Barry  was 
too  young  to  be  a  member  of  the 
patrol,  but  he  tried  to  "crash” 
the  movie  anyway,  and  was 
turned  away. 

Victory  Chest  officials  saw  the 
picture,  printed  in  the  Journal, 
and,  though  Barry  was  not  a 
needy  boy,  they  saw  that  the 
picture  itself  presented  more 
poignantly  than  any  words  could 
just  how  needy  children  must 
feel  and  look. 

So  they  asked  and  received 
permission  of  the  Journal  to  use 
the  picture  on  their  posters,  and 
today  the  likeness  of  Barry  is 
plastered  up  all  over  San  Diego 
and  drawing,  no  doubt,  many 
dollars  into  the  Chest  to  be  used 
to  help  kids,  just  like  him.  but 
not  so  fortunate. 


Look  to  the  future,  the  New 
York  Times  Fourth 


_  _ _  _  Annual 

Fashion  of  the  Times  show  told 
buyers  and  customers  alike  who 
gathered  for  the  first  elaborate 
preview  of  1946  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  styles  as  it  took  in  approxi¬ 
mately  $6,000  for  the  Greater 
New  York  Fund. 

New  York  is  established  as  a 
dress  center  after  graduating 
from  wartime  restrictions  and 
experimentation,  the  show  both 
implied  and  stated  as  it  whirled 
through  some  three  hours  of 
dress,  goods  and  hat  designs 
from  the  very  red,  very  white 
and  very  blue  of  the  first  scene’s 
in  the  park  styles  to  the  climac¬ 
tic  22  designs  of  the  future, 
dresses  New  York’s  leading  de¬ 
signers  may  create  when  the 
padlocks  are  off  yardage. 
Stage  Aida 

Music,  spotlights,  bright  sets 
and  dramatize  monologues 
evaded  the  monotony  of  the 
straight  fashion  show  and  pro¬ 
vided  appropriate  backgrounds 
and  a  feeling  of  motion  and  con¬ 
tinuity  to  the  display.  Miss  Vir¬ 
ginia  Pope,  ’Times  fashion  editor 
who  originated  the  show,  also 
provided  the  recurrent  theme 
which  bound  the  show  together 
by  screwing  a  fashion  story 
from  her  tjrpewriter  in  the  pro¬ 
logue,  reading  part  of  it  and  re¬ 
turning  at  intervals  with  more 
of  it.  Frances  Bemis,  who  pro¬ 
duced  and  wrote  last  year’s 
show,  also  directed  this  year’s 
edition. 

From  leading  stores  as  distant 
as  Los  Angeles,  Dallas,  St,  Louis 
and  Chicago  the  Fashions  of  the 
Times  attracted  an  audience 
which  had  to  reserve  tickets 
weeks  in  advance  because  of 
local  competition  for  space.  ’The 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.;  Mac-  exhibit  headlined  American 
Farland  Aveyard  &  Co.;  Need-  fashions,  and  three-fourths  of 
ham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  all  of  Chi-  tlie  168  garments  displayed  were 
cago,  and  Kane  Advertising  of  designed  especially  for  the  pro- 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  and  Titus  &  duction.  Leading  fabric  design- 
Titus  Co.  of  Elgin.  “I'd  18  well-known  milliners 

Newspapers  which  subscribed  well  as  dress  designers  co- 
to  the  “Save  a  Job  for  Joe”  cam-  operated  in  the  annual  feature, 
paign  include  the  Bloomington  as  did  the  city’s  art  museums 
Daily  Paniagraph;  Dixon  Eve-  and  accessory  houses.  ’The  pro- 
ning  Telegraph;  East  St.  Louis  duction  opened  Tuesday  for 
Journal;  Lloyd  Hollister,  Inc.,  eight  performances. 

Wilmette.  Ill.;  Iroquois  County  ■ 

Daily  nmes,  Watseka,  Ill.;  y.  NewS  tO  Show 
Peoria  Journal  -  Transcript,  Pc-  _  ,  rt.  -i  um  • 
oria  Star,  the  Judy  Publishing  ColOF  StruCO  MOVl© 

Co.,  Chicago;  Prairie  Farmer  a  17  minute  color  movie  of 
Publishing  Co.,  Sterling  Daily  the  17-day  New  York  City  news- 
Gazette  and  the  Waukegan  paper  strike  will  be  unreeled 
News-Sun  and  in  Illinois.  Others  officially  in  New  York  shortly 
include  the  Huse  Publishing  Co.,  after  completion  of  a  9th  floor 
of  Norfolk,  Nebraska,  and  Trusts  projection  room  in  the  Daily 
&  Estates  Magazine,  New  York.  f^ews  Building.  The  film  is  first 
”  of  a  series  of  sales  presentations 

New  Guild  Contract  by  movies  to  be  offered  by  the 
A  contract  providing  for  wage  six-months  old  sales  presentation 
increases  of  15  to  20%  for  em-  department  of  the  New  York 
ployes  in  editorial,  circulation,  u-  u 

advertising  and  business  depart-  .  color  film,  which  has  been 
ments  of  the  Los  Angeles  Eve-  shown  in  Chicago.  Pittsburgh 
ning  Herald  A  Express  was  BufiMo,  will  show  tee 

signed  by  that  new^aper  and  crowds  which  queued  up  outside 
the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper  seven  major  daily  newspaper 
Guild  last  week.  ’The  increases,  plants  of  the  city  and  serve  as 
with  some  exceptions,  were  made  an  example  of  tee  pulling  power 
retroactive  to  Feb.  28,  1945.  of  newspapers. 
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Nobody 
knows  how 
the  Pyramids 
were  built 


This  San  Diego  Journal  photo  is 
clicking  in  local  Victory  Cheat 
campaign. 


everybody 
knows  that 


foundation 


Register  &  Tribune 
Vet  Bureau  Opens 

Des  Moines.  la.,  Oct.  23 — ’The 
Register  and  Tribune  bureau  of 
veterans’  affairs  to  assist  service¬ 
men  and  their  families  in  solv¬ 
ing  readjustment  problems  was 
established  this  week. 

’The  bureau  will  answer  ques¬ 
tions  for  veterans  on  the  G.I. 
Bill  of  Rights,  conversion  of 
government  insurance,  pensions, 
mustering  out  payments,  re¬ 
employment  rights,  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  and  other  service-connected 
matters. 

Special  assistance  will  be  of¬ 
fered  those  seeking  guidance  on 
G.I.  loans  and  those  seeking  to 
continue  their  education. 

Lt.  Col.  Mark  T.  Martin,  Jr., 
Register  and  ’Tribune  staff  mem¬ 
ber  who  returned  recently  after 
nearly  five  years  of  service  in 
the  army,  has  been  appointed 
to  direct  the  bureau.  Questions 
will  be  answered  in  a  column 
written  by  Colonel  Martin  for 
the  Sunday  Register. 
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WILLIAM  LITTLEWOOD 
Vle«-frMlcf«at. 

Ammricam  Alrllmmt  Sytiam 

“I  read  The  Sun  because  it  has 
some  very  good  editorial  feature 
writers  whose  appraisals  of  avi¬ 
ation  events  are  complete  and 
accurate.  Besides  having  stimu 
lating  columnists,  your  papei 
also  provides  outstanding  cover 
age  of  foreign  news.” 


ROBERT  M.  RUDOICK 
fxeeaffv*  Assfsfoaf, 

UnlM  Alr/lnas 

“Since  I  have  had  early  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  newspaper  business. 
I’m  naturally  discriminating  in 
the  choice  of  those  journals  that 
^  home  with  me.  The  Sun,  with 
its  excellent  editorial  content, 
columnists  and  features,  always 
gets  a  most  cordial  reception  at 
my  house.” 


In  the  aggressive  young  aviation  industry,  if 
is  vitol  that  top  executives  be  well-informed 
of  trends,  both  in  business  economy  and  pub¬ 
lic  thought.  The  Sun  fully  answers  their  need 
for  accurate,  intelligent  news  handling  and 
for  reliable  and  complete  coverage  of  avia¬ 
tion.  Their  approbation  further  substantiates 
the  findings  of  the  L  M.  Clark  organixation 
whose  independent  research  rates  The  Sun 
"one  of  America's  best-read  dailies." 


V.  E.  CHENEA 
Tke-Rresldeef, 

Geaerof  TraHle  Maaeger. 
foa  Am»rlea» 

World  Airways 
“I  never  fail  to  read  The 
Sun.  It  is  a  fine  all-around 
newspaper,  combining 
grand  features  with  full 
news  coverage.  The  Sun’s 
intelligent  handling  of  avi¬ 
ation  events  makes  it  a 
’must’  for  all  concerned 
with  the  future  of  the  air 
transport  industry.” 


in  Chicooo.  Ontroit.  Son  Fronciteo  and 
Lot  AnMiot  by  WiTliorm.  Lowronct  A  Crotmor 
Compony;  in  Botlon,  Tilton  S.  Boll 


J.  Ha  CARMICHAEL 
Tfce-fresideat, 

Resasylvaalo  Ceatrol  Alrflaes 

"Airline  executives  are  busy 
preparing  a  vastly  expanded 
peacetime  air  transport  network 
for  an  air-minded  public.  Con¬ 
sequently,  I  look  to  The  New 
York  Sun  for  competent,  com¬ 
plete  and  concise  reporting  on 
activities  of  the  aviation  indus¬ 
try.  Robert  Mountsier’s  column 
is  a  major  source  of  up-to-the- 
minute  aviation  news." 


PAUL  P.  COLLINS 
Prasldasf,  Nerffceasf  AlrUaot 

"Although  I  am  not  a  New 
Yorker  and  live  in  Boston,  it 
is  always  a  pleasure  to  read 
The  Sun  whenever  I  come  to 
your  city.  I  have  always  felt 
that  its  special  features  and 
columnists  are  particularly 
enlightening.  Naturally,  I 
read  with  special  interest 
Hr.  Mountsier  on  aviation." 


No.  58  of  a  srries  higUighting  the  acceptance 
of  The  New  Yorl(  Sun  among  responsible  people. 


Canadian  Press 
Reshapes  Staff; 
Bruce  Is  Supt. 

Toronto,  Oct.  25 — Seven  for¬ 
mer  war  correspondents  have 
been  named  to  top  news-han¬ 
dling  jobs  by  the  Canadian 
Press  in  appointments  just  an¬ 
nounced. 

CP’s  outstanding  war  reporter, 
32-year-old  Ross  Munro,  be¬ 
comes  European  correspondent 
with  a  roving  assignment,  and 
William  Stewart,  31,  Pacific  war 
correspondent  who  recently 
scored  a  beat  on  the  release  of 
Canadian  prisoners  at  Hong 
Kong,  is  named  staff  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Australia  to  build  CP's 
service  from  there  and  New 
Zealand. 

Charles  Bruce.  39,  London  su¬ 
perintendent  and  war  reporter 
who  was  shot  down  in  Belgium 
last  year  in  a  plane  carrying 
supplies  to  airborne  troops  at 
Anihem,  becomes  general  super¬ 
intendent,  succeeding  Gillis  ^r- 
cell,  recently  appointed  general 
manager. 

D.  E.  Burritt,  38,  New  York 
superintendent  and  former  war 
correspondent  in  Britain,  is  ap¬ 
pointed  general  news  editor  at 
the  head  office  in  Toronto,  where 
Alan  Randal,  33,  who  reported 
the  Canadians'  West  Front  cam¬ 
paign,  is  promoted  from  general 
night  editor  to  general  night  su¬ 
perintendent.  Allan  Nickleson. 
32,  who  covered  naval  and  army 
stories  on  the  west  front,  be¬ 
comes  Ontario  editor. 

Douglas  Amaron,  31,  a  war 
reporter  on  the  West  front  and 
in  Italy  and  who  was  in  Lon¬ 
don  through  the  blitz,  is  pro¬ 
moted  to  news  editor  at  Mon¬ 
treal. 

John  Dauphinee,  32,  who  has 
been  acting  London  superinten¬ 
dent  since  Bruce's  return  to  Can¬ 
ada  in  June,  is  named  London 
superintendent,  with  Stuart  Un¬ 
derhill  of  the  New  York  staff  as 
news  editor  and  James  McCook 
of  the  Ottawa  staff  as  parliamen¬ 
tary  correspondent. 

T.  Forbes  Rhude,  46,  Quebec 
superintendent  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Montreal  since  1939,  re¬ 
places  Burritt  as  New  York  su¬ 
perintendent,  and  W.  R.  l^eat- 
ley,  acting  general  news  editor, 
succeeds  Rhude. 

Fraser  MacDougall.  38.  On¬ 
tario  editor,  is  appointed  On¬ 
tario  superintendent  at  Toronto 
with  supervision  of  the  news  re¬ 
port  to  and  from  the  Ontario  pa¬ 
pers,  which  make  up  a  third  of 
CP's  membership. 

Munro,  who  attained  high 
ranking  among  Allied  war  corre¬ 
spondents  with  his  eye-witness 
story  of  the  Dieppe  raid  in  1942 
and  his  beats  on  the  invasions 
of  Sicily,  Italy  and  Normandy,  is 
the  first  CP  staff  man  appointed 
to  the  Continent  He  wiU  make 
his  headquarters  in  Paris, 
a 

Nozim  Representative 


Newspaper  Ads 
Earn  Praise 


Action  is  what  we  want,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  getting  with 
newspaper  advertising!”  says  T. 
H.  Young,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising,  United  States  Rubber 
Company,  in  summing  up  the 
reasons  why  his  firm  uses  news¬ 
papers.  Mr.  Young’s  statement 
appears  in  a  folder  released  this 
week  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver 
tisine.  ANPA. 

“All  our  ads,”  continues  Mr. 
Young,  “gain  in  forcefulness  be¬ 
cause  of  newspapers'  speed. 
Because  newspapers  are  so  vital¬ 
ly  important,  people  read  them 
in  an  active  frame  of  mind, 
when  they  are  ready  to  make 
decisions  and  to  go  into  action.” 

The  folder,  second  of  a  series 
in  which  prominent  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  testify  to  the  value  of 
newspaper  advertising,  repro¬ 
duces  a  current  Bureau  trade- 
press  advertisement 


Public  Ignorant 


On  Firm  Profits 


PR  Group  Told 

Industry’s  big  task  is  to  sell 
not  only  goods  but  social  forms. 
Dr.  Claude  Robinson,  president 
of  Opinion  Research  Corp.  of 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  said  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  one  of  the  1945  awards 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Public  Relations  Counsel,  Inc. 

Sharing  honors  with  Robinson 
at  the  eighth  annual  dinner  of 
NAPRC  on  Tuesday  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York 
was  Pendleton  Dudley,  who 
gave  the  use  of  his  garage  at 
Pleasantville  as  the  first  home 
of  the  Reader’s  Digest. 

Dudley  was  cited  for  outstand 
ing  work  as  counsellor  on  public 
relations,  public  information  ad¬ 
vertising  and  employe  relations. 
Dr.  Robinson  was  considered  by 
the  Association  to  have  made 


the  greatest  contribution  during 


the  year,  through  public  rela 
tions,  to  the  national  welfare. 

Accepting  the  award  from 
Paul  Garrett,  vicepresident  of 
General  Motors  Corporation,  Dr, 
Robinson  described  the  I^bHc 
Opinion  Index  as  a  scientific 
approach  to  industry’s  problems 
and  asserted  that  the  “good 
public  relations  man  counsels 
change  in  policy  rather  than  a 
program  of  whitewash.” 

He  said  the  Index  had  dis 
closed  a  “fantastic”  and  “colos 
sal”  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  public  on  matters  such  as 
corporate  profits  and  labor's 
share  of  them  in  relation  to  that 
of  stockholders.  The  proper  in 
terpretation  of  profits  to  the 
public,  he  declared,  is  the  great¬ 
est  public  relations  job  to  be 
done  today.  Industry,  he  said, 
must  create  social  forms  and  seU 
them  to  the  public. 

In  his  president’s  report.  Sam¬ 
uel  D.  Fuson,  vicepresident  of 
Kudner  Agency.  Inc.,  said  the 
Association  has  281  members  in 
41  cities. 


Times'  news  editor  Lester  Penn  has  a  fifteen  year  service 
record  on  the  Oklahoman  and  Times.  Formerly  heading  the 
A-B  bureau  in  Oklahoma  City,  Penn's  knowledge  of  what  Okla¬ 
homans  want  in  the  way  of  news  presentation  and  coverage 
has  played  no  small  port  in  the  march  of  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times  to  leadership  in  the  Southwest. 


Inc.,  publisheni'  representative,  THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN  ★  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

will  take  ov«r  representation  of 

the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY:  THE  FARMER-STOCKMAN  ★  WKY,  OKLAHOMA  CITT 


Sews.  Nov.  1,  it  has  been  an-  KVOR.  COLORADO  SPRINGS  ★  KLZ,  DENVER  (Afil.  M<jinl.)  ★  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AOEHCT 

nounced. 
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The  surest  way  to  sell  any  item  of 
merchandise — in  the  Washington  market  —  is 
to  advertise  it  in  THE  STAR. 


If  you  think  that  statement  is  broad, 
why  not  check  it  up?  Ask  any  Washington 
retailer — or  ask  any  Washington  resident  who 
has  used  the  Classified  Columns.  Both  have 
eiven  it  the  test  —  both  will  bear  it  out. 


On  analysis  it  is  not  hard  to  explain. 

For  more  people  in  Washington  read  THE  STAR  than 
any  other  newspaper  ...  in  the  morning,  evening 
(w  Sunday  field. 


more  people  are  influenced  by  THE  STAR 
because  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  its  straight- 
forward  publishing  policy  has  engendered  an 
abiding  confidence  in  all  its  columns — both 
editorial  and  advartising. 

YCHK.t7i<ao»A.  CMald-'tlO  &  4 Mid  $•..  Ashland  4-8690  CHICAGO  II;  J.  E.  lull,  Trlbun*  Toww,  Su^rior  46M 


Philadelphia  Papers 
Sign  With'Corner  Men’ 


PHILADELPHIA,  Oct.  23— Pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Inquirer  and 
Record  ( morning ) ,  and  the  Bul¬ 
letin  (evening),  have  granted 
separate  new  contracts  to  news¬ 
paper  vendors  who  make  street 
sales,  socalled  “corner  men,” 
as  distinguished  from  carriers  on 
home  deliveries. 

By  the  terms  of  the  contracts 
signed  this  week,  full  time  cor¬ 
ner  men  making  single-copy 
street  sales  are  recognized  as 
employes  of  the  newspapers  for 
collective  bargaining  purposes, 
and  Philadelphia  Newsboys' 
Union,  Local  473,  International 
Printing  Pressmen  &  Assistants 
Union  of  North  America  ( AFL ) , 
is  recognized  as  the  sole  bar¬ 
gaining  agent  for  the  comer 
men. 

Previously,  the  newspapers, 
which  are  affiliated  with  the 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Philadelphia,  had  joint 
agreements  with  their  comer 
vendors.  This  time  they  elected 
to  have  single-employer  units 
instead  of  the  one  multiple-em¬ 
ployer  unit.  Each  newspaper 
conducted  its  own  negotiations 
with  union  representatives. 

Incandva  Provided 

Liberal  incentives  are  pro¬ 
vided  under  the  terms  of  the 
new  contracts.  Charles  A.  TVler, 
general  manager  of  the  Inquirer, 
said  “cuts”  of  25  cents  each  are 
granted  to  comer  men.  “morn¬ 
ing  only  boys,”  who  sell  the 
daily  Inquirer,  and  additional 
“cuts”  of  25  cents  each  to  comer 
men  selling  the  Sunday  Inquirer. 
The  Inquirer's  contract,  signed 
October  17,  extends  for  two 
years  from  June  1,  1946. 


Gilbert  J.  Kraus,  vicepresident 
and  general  counsel  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  said  his  paper  had  agreed 
to  recognize  the  union  as  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  agent  for  its 
members  who  regularly  make 
single-copy  street  sales  of  the 
Record  to  the  public  four  or 
more  hours  a  day  and  five  or 
more  days  a  week. 

“There  will  be  no  more  cuts,” 
said  Mr.  Kraus.  “We  will  replace 
all  existing  cuts,  or  expense  al¬ 
lowances.  allowing  now  a  dis¬ 
count  on  the  wholesale  price. 
And  we  guarantee  a  minimum 
discount.” 

Larger  Margin  of  Profit 

The  effect  of  these  discounts, 
it  was  pointed  out.  is  to  increase 
the  earnings  of  the  union  corner 
men  by  allowing  them  a  larger 
margin  of  profit  on  sales  of  the 
Record. 

Eugene  MacKinnon,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin,  said  their  contract  covers 
only  those  who  are  members  of 
the  union,  the  latter  being  rec¬ 
ognized  as  representative  of  cor¬ 
ner  men  who  sell  five  or  more 
editions  per  day  for  five  or  more 
days  per  week. 

“There  are  no  cuts  in  our  con¬ 
tract,”  said  Mr.  MacKinnon. 
“We  are  now  allowing  double 
the  profit  received  by  the  news- 
paperboys  for  single-copy  street 
sales  of  the  4-ftar  edition,  which 
is  intended  primarily  for  sale 
after  7  p.m.” 

Before  the  expiration  of  the 
new  contract,  it  was  explained, 
and  with  the  intention  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  effective  under  the  next 
contract,  the  Bulletin  has  agreed 
to  confer  with  the  union  on  the 


payment  of  a  weekly  guarantee 
to  comer  men.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  guarantee  system 
by  the  Bulletin  is  subject  to  the 
establishment  of  a  comparable 
minimum  guarantee  by  the  other 
Philadelphia  publishers. 

The  new  contracts  represent 
three  years  of  work  and  negotia¬ 
tion.  They  were  accepted  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  union  member¬ 
ship  at  a  meeting  Oct.  14,  as 
submitted  by  a  negotiating  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Frank  E. 
Elster,  president,  and  Herman 
Goldberg,  business  agent,  of 
Local  473.  Arthur  W.  A.  Cowan, 
counsel  for  the  union  who 
participated  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Supreme  Court  litigation, 
said: 

“These  first  contracts  recog¬ 
nizing  the  union  as  sole  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  agent  spell  se¬ 
curity  for  the  members  of  the 
union,  a  regularization  of  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  terms,  in¬ 
creased  earnings  for  corner  men 
and  the  assurance  of  a  stable 
and  profitable  street  distribution 
for  the  publishers." 

Briefs  were  filed  this  week  in 
the  status  dispute  of  local  car¬ 
riers  who  are  members  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  Newscarriers  Union, 
Local  504.  Their  case  is  pending 
before  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  after  six  weeks  of 
hearings  in  July  and  August. 
m 

Mothers  in  Contest 

A  first  prize  of  a  $25  Victory 
Bond  and  five  others  in  Victory 
Stamps  were  awarded  by  the 
Woonsocket  ( R.  I. )  Call  recently 
to  mothers  of  the  Call’s  news¬ 
paper  carriers  who  won  an  essay 
contest  conducted  by  the  paper 
in  connection  with  Newspaper 
Week  and  Newsboy  Day.  'The 
competition,  believ^  unique  in 
the  nation,  gave  the  carriers’ 
mothers  opportunity  to  evaluate 
their  sons’  work. 


Daily  Helps 
Victims  of 
Unique  Malady 

Salisbury,  N.  C.,  Oct.  23 — The 
Salisbury  Post  which  announced 
editorially  that  it  would  seek  to 
foster  creation  of  a  national 
foundation  for  the  study  and 
treatment  of  muscular  dystro¬ 
phy,  reported  that  endorsements 
of  the  idea  and  offers  of  help 
come  in  from  widely  scattered 
sources. 

The  newspaper  proposal  arose 
from  national  publicity  given  the 
case  of  the  three  Pinion  brothers 
of  Salisbury,  helplessly  stricken 
with  a  disease  little  understood 
by  science,  yet  said  to  be  widely 
prevalent  throughout  the  nation. 

“Revelation  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  has  inspired  the  dona¬ 
tion  of  approximately  $14,000  to 
the  family  by  sympathetic  in¬ 
dividuals  and  groups  within 
three  weeks’  time,”  the  paper 
reported. 

“Such  a  wave  of  sympathy 
and  interest  indicates  to  us  the 
probable  success  of  a  campaign 
to  bring  the  obscure  malady  of 
muscular  dystrophy  into  more 
generally  recogniz^  position  in 
the  perspective  of  national 
health  problems. 

“After  consultation  with  health 
authorities  and  officials  of  ex¬ 
isting  foundations  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease  the  paper  hopes 
to  offer  a  concrete  plan  of  pro¬ 
cedure  for  creation  of  a  research 
and  treatment  foundation. 

“Pending  such  developments 
the  Salisbury  Post  will  be  glad 
to  accept  donations  and  sugges¬ 
tions  offered  to  such  an  end  for 
proper  disposition  later,  though 
the  paper  is  not  actively  seeking 
funds  prior  to  having  a  specific 
program  to  outline.” 


IOWA  teachers,  long  recognized  as  among 
the  most  progressive  in  the  nation,  got 
new  ammunition  with  which  to  traih  young 
lowans  in  world  consciousness  and  respon¬ 
sibility  in  “How  to  Use  the  Daily  News¬ 
paper  in  the  School.”  Compiled  from 
entries  in  a  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  state-wide  contest  this  booklet 
uses  the  picture  technique  to  show  the  use 
of  the  newspaper  in  the  classroom  .  .  . 
gives  specific  helps  in  all  phases  of  school 
curricula  from  elementary  through  high 
school.* 

lowans  in  all  professions,  in  all  trades 
look  to  their  big  newspapers  for  news, 
advice,  entertainment.  411,210  families 
read  iUon  Sundays,  339,117  on  weekdays. 

*ir  you'd  like  k  copy  write  to:  Public  RelktiOM  Dept. 
Oea  Molnea  Resiater  and  Tribune.  Dea  Moinea  4.  Iowa. 

THE  DES  MOINES  REGISTER  AND  TRIDUNE 


for  OoHbor  27.  194$ 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


,,  »»  »»«  i 


•  Acceptance  of  the  authenticity  of  the  fasliions  shown  «m  the  pajje  American  Silhouette,  running 


regularly  on  Tuesdays,  in  I'he  Indianapolis  ISeus,  stems  from  ino  reasons:  First,  because  it  appears 


in  the  newspaper  in  which  all  llcnisiers  have  (he  most  conlidence;  and  second,  because  American 


Silhouette  is  a  fashion  masterpiece  pr<*pared  by  The  Indianaptdis  Xeics,  hase<l  upon  the  most  acceptable 


creations  of  America's  most  eminent  fashion  d«*signers.  •  \dvertisers  who  desire  to  reach  and  influence 


the  largest  segment  of  the  feminine  contingent  of  Indiana  always  sehft  The  Indianapolis  Venw,  the 


great  evening  daily,  as  the  inost'dirw't  route  to  the  woman's  lieart  and  purse, 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 

FIRST  in  daily  advertising  ^ 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


Owning  and  Operating 
Radio  Station  WIBC 


OAW  A.  CARROLL.  110  E.  42nd  St.,  N«w  York  1/  •  J.  E.  LUTZ,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11  •  J.  F.  BREEZE,  Businest  Manager,  Indianapolis  6,  Ind, 
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Ad  Outlook  Bright, 
Pacific  AAAA’s  Told 


By  Campbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Oct.  25— Ad¬ 
vertising,  the  factor  “as  vital 
in  distribution  as  the  machine 
in  production,”  faces  an  excel¬ 
lent  outlook  in  the  forthcoming 
postwar  boom.  Volume  should 
reach  $3,300,000,000  to  $3,600,- 
000,000  annually,  a  third  greater 
than  1943’s  $2,100,000,000  toUl 
and  double  1935’s  $1,700,000,000 
expenditures. 

Advertising  must  distribute 
goods  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  this  expenditure. 

Complete  success  will  mean  a 
national  income  of  $135,000  ou^;.- 
000  next  year,  and  $150,000,000,- 
000  in  1948. 

Ad  Readership 

There  is  proof  that  advertising 
can  meet  this  herculean  distri¬ 
bution  task.  New  studies  show 
what  advertising  does;  they  also 
reveal  how  it  can  double  its 
productivity.  Today  research  is 
on  the  verge  of  disclosing 
actly  what  advertising  is  needed 
to  sell  specified  goods. 

Thus  was  today's  situation  de¬ 
fined  by  a  quartet  of  speakers 
who  appear^  in  the  series  of 
“conventions-in-miniature”  held 
on  the  Coast  by  the  chapters  of 
the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies. 

The  series,  begun  Oct.  19  in 
Los  Angeles,  moved  into  San 
Francisco  on  Monday,  Portland 
on  Wednesday  and  concludes  In 
Seattle. 

The  speakers  were  Frederic 
Gamble,  president.  AAAA;  Paul 
Montgomery,  publisher.  Business 
Week;  Dr.  Daniel  Starch,  re¬ 
search  expert,  and  H.  C.  Bern- 
sten.  general  manager.  Pacific 
Coast  Division,  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Figures  on  advertising  vol¬ 
ume,  given  by  Mr.  Gamble,  were 
based  on  an  advertising  expend¬ 
iture  in  1935  of  1.7  billions. 
3%  of  the  national  income  of 
56  billions;  on  the  fact  that  in 
1943  advertising  expenditures 
were  2.1  billion  dollars.  15%  of 
the  national  income,  when  in* 
come  soared  42  billions  under 
the  war  impetus.  But  the  AAAA 
president  assumed  the  peace¬ 
time  ratio  of  advertising  to  net 
income  will  prevail  for  the  year 
after  the  war. 

Mr.  Montgomery  gave  lower 
figures,  but  unqualifiedly  fore¬ 
cast  the  greatest  peacetime  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  in  his¬ 
tory.  He  described  business 
prospects  for  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture  as  bright  and  for  advertis¬ 
ing  as  excellent. 

Dr.  Starch  provided  the  re¬ 
ports  on  advertising  readership 
and  observation  studies,  but 
warned  that  figures  are  not  a 
substitute  for  thinking  and  for 
ideas.  He  defined  business  as  a 
battle  of  brains  to  serve  most  ef¬ 
fectively  the  people  it  wishes  to 
serve  and  said  victory  would  go 
to  those  who  use  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  and  build  effectively,,  noting 
that  one  cannot  cure  with  a 
thermometer. 


Also  important,  if  the  lessons 
of  wartime  unity  are  not  to  be 
lost,  is  the  adequate  explanation 
and  presentation  of  the  aims  and 
goals  of  business,  said  Mr.  Bern- 
sten,  who  pointed  out  that  “the 
people  want  to  know  what  and 
where  you  stand” 

“There  is  a  need  for  us  to  do 
a  public  relations  Job  to  sell 
free  enterprise — the  competitive 
system — and  the  mechanics  of 
business  as  thoroughly  as  we 
have  sold  the  products  of  this 
system  in  the  past,”  he  said. 

Agencies  have  a  duty  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  spectacular  sky¬ 
rockets  in  advertising  of  the 
period  after  the  last  war,  Mr. 
Montgomery  noted.  These  sky¬ 
rockets  “very  quickly  become 
tombstones  in  the  graveyard  of 
advertising."  he  said,  adding  the 
hope  that  the  accumulated 
knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  last  25  years  will  be  put  to 
good  use. 

“I  hope  the  full  power  and 
value  of  advertising  will  be  real¬ 
ized;  that  it  will  not  be  abused 
and  misused,”  Mr.  Montgomery 
stated. 

Toward  attainment  of  that  per¬ 
formance  agencies  require  in 
their  imposing  postwar  roles, 
the  AAAA  is  now  working  in 
four  major  areas  to  help,  Mr. 
Gamble  reported.  He  listed 
these  as; 

1 —  Area  of  future  personnel — 
to  do  those  things  which  attract 
the  highest  caliber  of  future 
owners  and  future  employes. 

2 —  Area  of  fact  finding — to  de¬ 
velop  facts  in  areas  where  needs 
are  recognized  and  techniques 
are  known  or  can  be  developed, 
as  the  Continuing  Studies. 

3 —  Improvement  of  advertis¬ 
ing — to  work  toward  correction 
qf  the  small  percentage  of  ad¬ 
vertising  which  lessens  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  whole,  as  the 
survey  of  the  Association  of 
Business. 

4 —  Area  of  understanding — to 
acquaint  other  factors  in  adver¬ 
tising,  principally  media,  with 
the  true  function  of  advertising 
agencies,  as  the  AAAA  work  in 


Buy  Omee  amd  Bmy 
Everythimg  t 


media  relations,  and  to  help  ac¬ 
quaint  government  and  consum¬ 
er  leaders  and  the  public  with 
the  true  functions  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Ail  of  us  in  advertising  must 
strive  to  make  advertising  more 
productive  and  to  lessen  the 
number  of  advertising  failures 
if  we  are  to  do  our  part  in 
moving  this  great  postwar  vol¬ 
ume  of  goods  and  services,”  Mr. 
Gamble  emphasized. 

In  referring  to  advertising’s 
public  relations  duties.  Mr. 
Bernsten  stated  that  advertising 
has  done  a  great  job  of  market¬ 
ing.  It  has  neglected  to  take 
advantage  of  advertising’s  op¬ 
portunity  to  sell  the  institutions 
of  business  itself,  he  explained, 
adding  this  should  be  done 
quickly,  thoroughly  and  fac¬ 
tually. 

Two  broad  statements  emerge 
from  the  mass  of  data  collected 
thus  far.  Dr.  Starch  said.  The 
more  readers  an  advertisement 
attracts  in  general,  the  more 
buyers  it  creates,  he  said,  under¬ 
scoring  the  “In  general.”  On 
an  average,  he  said,  about  twice 
as  many  “read  most”  readers 
buy  as  casual  readers. 

Material  changes  in  copy 
treatment  will  be  made  when 
further  data  will  be  generally 
available  and  studied.  Dr. 
Starch  forecast,  “for  we  will 
then  know  what  kinds  of  adver¬ 
tisements  attract  readers  and 
what  kinds  also  convert  readers 
into  buyers.” 

Preliminary  tests  he  has  made 
in  his  “Buyometer”  program 
have  shown  that  7.7  reader  buy¬ 
ers  per  dollar  of  advertising 
cost  can  be  obtained  from  the 


top  group  of  readership  ads, 
6.7  ,  irom  the  middle  group  in 
readership  and  only  4.5  from 
the  bottom  group  in  readership. 
This  does  not  always  hold  true. 
Dr.  Starch  warned,  as  examples 
have  been  noted  where  closest 
read  ads  brought  poorest  per¬ 
centage  buying.  Apparently,  be 
concluded,  this  is  on  the  same 
theory  as  the  salesman  who 
talks  himself  out  of  a  sale. 

This  measurement  of  sales 
power  is  the  final  and  most 
important  step  in  advertising. 
Dr.  Starch  stated.  The  prelimi¬ 
nary  report  he  gave  is  based 
on  data  on  all  consumer  product 
ads  in  one  weekly  and  one 
monthly  magazine  since  July  1, 
1944.  In  6,600  interviews,  it 
was  found  52  of  1,000  persons 
interviewed  read  the  ad  and 
buy  the  product  within  10  days. 
Of  these  52,  20  already  are 
buyers  of  the  product;  14  read 
the  ad  because  they  use  the 
product;  3  buy  and  read  from 
outside  causes  and  15  buy  as  a 
result  of  reading  the  ad. 

■ 

Longshoreman  Held 
For  Beating  Lensmon 

Charged  with  assaulting  a 
New  York  Post  cameraman  Oct 
19  and  breaking  his  camera 
while  he  was  trying  to  get  a 
picture  of  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  recent  dock  strike,  Joseph 
Musico,  a  longshoreman,  was 
held  for  trial  in  Special  Sessions. 

The  Post  cameraman.  Tony 
Calvaca,  said  he  was  assaulted 
bv  Musico  just  after  he  joined 
Pnft  Reporter  Joseph  Kahn  and 
while  he  was  about  to  “shoot" 


CONCENTRATED  COVERAGE 


Of  the  Total  Circulation  (88,646)  of  THE  STATE 
and  THE  COLUMBIA  RECORD  is  Concentrated 
in  Towns  of  500  or  More  Population  in  the  Imme¬ 
diate  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Trading  Zone.  That's  What 
fou  Get  at  One  Low  Rate  in 
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■  DITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  October  27.  194S 


"For  fhe  moit  disinterested  and  meritorious  public  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  by  any  American  newspaper  during  the  year 
1944."  Pulitzer  Medal  Award  to  The  Detroit  free  Press. 


LYALL  SMITH 
Sport*  Editor 


and  that  the  Series  would  go  the  full  limit  of 
seven  games. 

Lyall  Smith  was  right. 

You  might  elect  to  call  this  omniscient  an¬ 
alysis  of  sport,  or  just  good  luck.  What  it  does 
demonstrate  is  the  fact  that  Smith  knows  his 
job.  That  is  an  outstanding  characterisdc  of  his 
handling  of  Free  Press  Sport  Pages  to  win  fan 
approval  and  his  direction  of  that  brilliant  galaxy 
of  star  writers  who  aid  him  in  interpreting  sport 
in  all  of  its  phases  to  the  best  and  the  most 
critical  sports  town  in  America. 


smith,  Free 
Press  Sports  Editor,  hit 
the  world  series  jackpot 
as  a  forecaster. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  1945  baseball 
season,  he  predicted  in  his  column,  "As  Of 
Today”,  that  the  Tigers  would  win  the  American 
League  Championship,  and  play  either  the  Cubs 
or  the  Cardinals  in  the  World  Series. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  World  Series  in 
Detroit,  he  predicted  in  his  column  that  the 
Tigers  would  win  the  World’s  Championship, 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT.  PUBLISHER 


'A  DYNAMtC  PAPES  SERVING  DYNAMIC  DETROIT 
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Gannett  Reaffirms 
Faith  in  Newspapers 


NAM  OFTICERS  AT  CHICAGO 


Officers  oi  Newspaper  Association  Monogers,  Inc.,  elected  at  Chicago 
meeting  this  week.  Left  to  right,  seoted:  I.  Howard  Rusco,  Kauai 
Press  Assn.,  retiring  president*  C.  V.  Chorters,  Canadian  Weekly 
Preu  Assn.,  president;  and  Nancy  Moyhood,  Nebraska  Preu  Asn. 
secretary-treasurer.  Standing,  left  to  right:  Gene  Alleman,  Michigoi 
Press  Assn.,  choirmon,  1946  National  Newspaper  Week  Committee; 
and  Paul  Webb,  Oregon  Press  Assn.,  vice-president. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  24— 

Calling  upon  circulation  exec¬ 
utives  to  inspire  their  staffs  with 
pride  “in  all  good  newspapers.” 
Publisher  Frank  Gannett  last 
night  told  the  New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  that  they  “should  be  able 
and  ready  to  defend  our  news¬ 
papers  against  any  other  media 
of  public  information. 

“I  have  no  fear  that  fac¬ 
simile  or  television  or  radio  will 
menace  our  industry,”  Gannett 
declared,  adding  that  "person¬ 
able,  intelligent  circulation 
workers  will  be  able  to  lift 
newspaper  circulations  to  an  all- 
time  high  in  the  next  few  years." 

He  noted  that  the  advent  of 
radio  has  not  lessened  Amer¬ 
ica's  total  newspaper  circulation 
and  added,  “The  coming  of  tele¬ 
vision  will  not.  I  predict,  have 
any  influence  on  newspaper 
circulation.” 

Pears  Government 

More  to  be  feared,  he  sug¬ 
gested.  is  possible  government 
regulation  of  newspapers. 

“Steps  taken  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  regulate  the  Associated 
Press  membership  has  given  us 
grave  concern.  Many  of  us  fear 
that  this  may  be  the  beginning 
of  more  and  more  government 
control  and  domination. 

“Complete  freedom  of  the 
press  was  never  more  important 
to  this  nation  than  it  is  today 
b^ause  throughout  the  land 
militant  forces  are  working 
night  and  day  to  undermine  or 
subvert  our  form  of  government. 

“I  have  contended  for  years.” 
Gannett  continued,  “that  the 
only  way  to  obtain  world  peace 
is  to  have  more  education  among 
the  peoples  of  the  earth.  It  is 
not  an  overstatement  to  say  that 
if  in  even'  country  there  had 
been  freedom  of  the  press  and 
there  had  been  circulated  new.s- 
papers  like  those  in  America, 
we  would  not  have  had  the 
holocaust  of  World  War  II. 

“Now.”  he  told  the  circulation 
managers,  “only  the  newspapers 
can  successfully  wage  the  fight 
to  save  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  our  American  way  of  life. 
So  you  see  how  important  is 
your  work." 

Gannett  predicted  that  within 
the  next  few  years  circulation 
work  may  become  easier  as  a 
result  of  improvements  in  news¬ 
paper  production. 

He  foresees  newspapers  that 
naay  be  “as  colorful  and  attrac¬ 
tively  printed  as  magazines.” 
that  will  publish  more  local 
news  and  pictures  and  a  better 
interpretation  of  the  news,  and 
that  “will  have  more  influence 
and  render  still  greater  public 
service  than  ever  before.” 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Gannett  newspapers,  told 
the  circulators  “We  must  create 
newspapers  that  will  be  worth 
even  more  than  we  now  charge 
for  them.  We  must  not  recede  in 
price  to  the  reader." 

Referring  to  a  recent  survey 
on  quality  circulation  conducted 
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by  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  (El&P.  Oct.  6,  p.  9), 
he  stated.  “Before  I  dip  into  a 
discussion  of  it  let  me  say,  with 
all  deference  to  national  adver¬ 
tisers.  with  deep  understanding 
of  them  and  with  high  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  patronage,  that  as  a 
result  of  belatedly  acceding  to 
their  oft  -  repeated  demands, 
newspapers  have  fattened  a 
third  important  source  of  rev¬ 
enue  and  are  less  dependent 
upon  all  sources  of  advertis¬ 
ing  than  they  were  five  years 
ago 

National  Ads  Third 

“The  truth  is  that  national 
advertising  has  slipped  into 
third  and  last  place  of  major 
income  importance  with  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  newspapers.  And  not 
because  of  any  decrease  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  .  .  .  The  cir¬ 
culation  department  has  become 
a  sound,  revenue-producing  de¬ 
partment  of  the  newspaper — 
and  not  only  that,  it  saved 
plenty  of  papers,  including  .some 
pretty  big  ones,  from  the  rocks 
in  the  last  flve  years.” 

Regarding  the  survey  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  advertiser  wants 
quality  circulation,  Mr.  Tripp 
commented.  "I  do  not  believe 
that  advertisers  want  exclu¬ 
sively  higher  circulation  from 
newspapers.  I  think  their  def¬ 
inition  of  quality  circulation  in 
a  newspaper  would  be  full  cov¬ 
erage  within  the  normal  market 
of  the  newspaper,  not  a  hand¬ 
picked  segment  of  a  market. 

“If  that  is  what  they  mean,  I 
go  along  with  them  lOOrf^. 

No  Cut  Rates 

“Any  circulation  is  quality 
circulation  if  it  is  within  the 
legitimate  parish  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  if  it  was  created  by 
the  quality  of  the  newspaper, 
not  by  a  low  circulation  price 
or  a  set  of  dishes.  What  adver¬ 
tisers  are  trj’ing  to  tell  new’s- 
papers  is  that  they  want  the 
paper  s  own  market  covered  by 
a  paper  which  is  bought  by  the 
people  of  that  market  because 
of  the  quality  of  the  paper.  They 
don't  mean  the  quality  of  the 
reader. 

“My  purpose  in  discussing 
what  advertisers  think  of  circu¬ 
lation  is  to  emphasize  two  things 
which  I  know  to  be  true:  that 
advertisers  are  fed  up  on  buying 
far-flung  circulation  which  over¬ 
laps  into  territory  covered  by 
and  belonging  to  another  paper 
on  their  lists;  also,  and  this  is 
important,  that  the  publisher 
who  thinks  he  can  cash  in  on 
advertising  volume  by  cutting 
his  paper's  price  and  making  it 
up  in  his  advertising  rates  is 
going  to  be  a  lonesome  and  un¬ 
happy  bird  in  the  future  field 
of  discriminating  buyers  of  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Tripp  urged 
the  circulators  to  take  pains  in 
the  training  of  the  newspaper 
boys,  remembering  “the  salva¬ 
tion  of  America  rests  with  its 
youth." 


Weeklies  Urged 

CHICAGO.  Oct.  24 — A  continued 

campaign  to  enlist  member¬ 
ship  of  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
was  urged  by  the  Newspaper 
Association  Managers,  Inc.,  meet¬ 
ing  here  this  week. 

NAM  took  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  200% 
increase  in  ABC  membership  by 
weeklies  during  the  past  21 
months  and  renewed  its  efforts 
to  bring  more  such  papers  into 
the  bureau  during  the  coming 
year. 

One  million  circulation  is 
now  represented  among  weekly 
.ABC  members,  it  was  stated. 

Vet  Plan  Adopted 

A  resolution  also  was  adopted 
advocating  that  state  press  as.so- 
ciations  take  advantage  of  the 
veterans'  training  program  as  a 
means  of  replacing  the  skilled 
labor  shortage  in  the  printing 
industry. 

Three  state  press  associations 
already  have  .worked  out  def¬ 
inite  apprenticeship  standards 
for  the  training  of  returned 
servicemen  in  the  printing  field. 
They  are  Kansas.  Alabauna  and 
Michigan.  The  Kansas  plan  was 
recommended  as  being  the  most 
streamlined  entered  for  getting 
veterans  enrolled  as  apnrentices. 

C.  V.  Charters,  Canadian 
Weekly  Press  Association,  was 
chosen  president  to  succeed  J. 
Howard  Rusco,  Kansas  Press 
Association.  Carl  Webb,  Oregon 
Press  Association,  was  elected 
vicepresident  and  Nancy  May- 
hood,  Nebraska  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  re-named  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Newly-elected  directors  are 
Walter  Johnson,  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association; 
H.  R.  Long,  Missouri  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation;  and  Victor  R.  Portmann, 
Kentucky  Press  Association. 

Gene  Alleman,  Michigan  Press 


to  Join  ABC 

Association,  was  elected  chain 
man  of  the  1946  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  conunittee,  succeed¬ 
ing  John  B.  Long,  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Members  of  Mr.  Alleman's 
committee  are  Mr.  Long,  Verne 
Sanford,  Oklahoma  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Cranston  Williams,  Am¬ 
erican  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association;  and  Doyle  Buckles. 
Alabama  Press  Association. 

John  L.  Meyer,  honorary  man¬ 
ager-emeritus  of  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  was'  elected 
honorary  life  member  of  NAM. 

More  newspapers  participated 
in  the  6th  annual  National 
Newspaper  Week,  Oct.  1-8,  and 
devoted  more  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  space  to  local  observance 
of  the  week,  than  any  previous 
year,  Mr.  Long,  retiring  chair 
man,  reported  to  NAM  this 
week. 

In  highlighting  his  report,  Mr. 
Long  said  that  present  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  Los  Angeles  news¬ 
papers  did  the  most  outstanding 
job  in  promoting  Newspaper 
Week.  All  of  the  Los  Angeles 
papers  carried  at  least  one  story 
daily  every  day  during  the  week, 
he  said,  with  several  devoting 
an  exceptionally  large  amo^t 
of  space  to  dramatizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  free  press  and  the 
part  that  newspapers  play  in  the 
daily  life  of  a  community. 

Long  warned  NAM  members 
not  to  permit  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  to  be  commercial¬ 
ized  from  an  advertising  stand¬ 
point  in  the  postwar  period.  “It 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  if 
we  permitted  this  event  to  be¬ 
come  another  means  for  build¬ 
ing  extra  advertising  linage." 
he  declared. 

Long  pointed  out  that  News¬ 
paper  Week  has  shown  the  value 
of  a  year-around  public  relatioM 
program  by  newspapers. 
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Wall  Street  of  the  IVest 

Wracked  and 


worn  from  the  long  run 
eastward  over  the  wide  Pacific,  the  English 
merchantmen,  tea  ships  out  of  Boston,  and 
clippers  in  the  China  trade,  found  haven 
in  the  great  bay.  With  the  Russian  sealers 
down  from  Bering  Straits,  and  whalers 
reeking  with  stench  and  oil,  they  put  in 
for  provisions,  water,  gear,  repairs.  Local 
grandees,  raising  cattle  for  hides,  found  a 
new  market  for  meat  .  .  .  San  Francisco 
chandlers,  trading  with  men  of  so  many 
nations,  knew  currencies  and  exchange, 
kept  trade  balances  across  the  world. 

Later  here,  men  grew  Midas  rich . . .  not 
by  the  slow  accretions  of  commerce,  but 
the  sudden  strikes  of  gold.  Then  came 
crowds,  stores,  stages,  the  railroads,  the 
city.  Gold  needs  safes,  payrolls  protection, 
traders  credit;  so  banks  were  inevitable. 


grew  fast,  and  spread  wide.  And  in  San  settler,  native  owned,  locally  concerned 
Francisco  were  spun  the  money  webs  of  but  world  conscious.  The  Chronicle  has 
the  West.  Its  Stock  Exchange  is  third  in  always  had  appeal  for  brains  as  well  as 
the  U.S.,  its  Mining  Exchange  first.  Here  means,  earned  respect  from  people  who 
is  the  West’s  insurance  headquarters.  count  at  home  and  elsewhere.  Its  roots  are 
In  1941,  ante  Armed  Forces  and  war  deep  in  the  past,  but  it  never  lacks  green 
production,  San  Francisco  stood  fifth  in  leaves.  And  it  grows  with  San  Francisco, 
bank  clearings,  with  $9,485  millions —  You’ll  find  some  contradictions  in  Tlie 

about  half  of  Chicago’s  figure;  and  sixth  Chronicle  .  .  .  such  as  firsts  in  financial 
in  checks  handled,  to  the  amount  of  advertising  and  department  stores!  It  has 
$21,036  millions.  And  bank  debits  in  the  made  record  sales  of  soft  goods  in  hard 
city  were  11,918  millions;  and  $41,081  times,  and  hard  notions  in  soft  times.  It 
millions  for  the  District.  Today’s  figures  boastsreadersamongbutchersandbrewery 
— and  tomorrow’s — ^will  run  higher!  truck  drivers  as  well  as  bankers.  It  gets 

action  for  good  goods  and  good  firms,  in 
ITH  all  its  postwar  pluses  in  money,  a  market  getting  better  and  bigger . . .  And 

people,  trade  and  prospects,  San  Francisco  a  few  minutes,  soon,  with  a  Chronicle 

is  a  good  place  to  find  business  these  days  representative  may  help  make  your  Pacific 
. . .  and  The  Chronicle  is  a  good  guide.  Old  Coast  program  more  profitable ! 


»“  Chronicle 


National  Adocrtising  Representativet:  Sawver,  Ferguson, Walker  Co. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco 
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PcL^ous  British 


Widiin  a  radius  of  approximately  15  miles  around  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
there  are  8,575,700  people.  Compressed  into  that  tiny  area,  London 
has  considerably  more  people  than  the  pre-war  (rapuladons  of  St.  Louis, 
Rome,  Detroit,  Pddng,  Vienna  and  Sydney  combined. 

From  London,  Britain’s  capital  city,  are  published  the  five  great 
national  newspapers  in  the  Kemsley  Group — 

^  ^  V,. ,  ^  ^  'J  '  S  k  c  t  0  h  •  S  u  n  d  a  y  G  r  a  p  li  i  c  •  S  u  n  d  a  y  rimes 
Inc  Sunday  ( ^  li  r  o  n  i  c  I  e  •  S  u  n  d  a  y  Empire  News 

Ktmmley  Memtpmptrg  Ltd.  aim  own  twaaty  lami'mg  mnrmmg,  avammg,  Smmday  ami  waakly  aamapa^a  m 

MANCHESTER  •  NEWCASTLE  •  GLASGOW  •  SHEFFIELD 
ABERDEEN  •  MIDDLESBROUGH  •  CARDIFF  .  YORK 

KEMSLEY  NEWSPAPERS 


■Britain’s  Greatest  Newspaper  Organization 

»  .  .»  o  0  .  0  o  » 


CopieH 
I’er  Ixiiur 


Htmi  (Mice  ;  KEMSLEY  HOUSE.  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


rJVH-, 
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The  foreground  of  this 
'  picture  gives  some  idea  of 

'  the  devastating  air«raids 

j  on  central  London.  Many 

buildings  shown  are  really 
I  only  gutted  shells. 

^  In  the  picture  you  will 

see: — 

1  Mansion  House. 

2  Bank  of  England. 

3  The  Guildhall. 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

S  General  Post  OflEice. 
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Bingay  Says  War’s  End 
Alters  News  Concepts 


RECONVERSION  o£  newspaper 
men,  including  war  corre¬ 
spondents  and  city  editors 
grown  accus- 
tomed  to  too 
much  wire  copy 
K  and  too  little 

V  space,  may 

"  prove  a  big 

I  *  '  problem.  M  a  1  - 

^  colm  W.  Bingay, 

V  editor  of  the  £>e- 

1  troit  Free  Press, 

^  declared  in  his 

column  recently. 

“The  biggest 
problem  of  the 
Bingay  newspaper  busi¬ 

ness  is  to  get 
back  to  the  newq;>aper  business,’' 
he  said. 

“What  are  city  editors  and 
managing  editors  going  to  do 
with  all  these  stars  who  have 
swept  over  the  world  and  won 
fame  and  glory? 

“From  writing  epics,  turning 
out  books  and  magazine  articles, 
and  going  on  the  lecture  plat¬ 
forms,  how  are  they  going  to 
go  back  to  getting  tremendously 
excited  about  who  shot  whom  in 
some  cafe  brawl?” 

Bingay  illustrated  his  point 
with  the  story  that  when  Stan¬ 
ley  returned  from  Africa,  after 
finding  Livingstone,  James  Gor¬ 
don  Bennett,  his  publisher,  or¬ 
dered  him  back  to  a  police  beat 
so  that  he  could  learn  the  news¬ 
paper  business  again. 

Bingay  said  be  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  today’s  war  writers  will  go 
back.  He  thinks  some  will 
“retire”  from  Journalism  to  be¬ 
come  public  relations  counselors 
and  others  will  go  into  industry 


or  keep  on  touring  the  world 
and  writing  books  about  it. 

"What  a  city  editor  wants  is  a 
young  man  with  insatiable  curi¬ 
osity  about  the  ordinary  things 
of  life,”  Bingay  said,  ‘"nie  time 
is  coming  when  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  will  not  tear  news¬ 
papers  out  of  the  hands  of  ven¬ 
dors  to  find  out  what  J.  Edding¬ 
ton  Zilch  thinks  of  what  might 
happen  in  the  Balkans  and  what 
Russia  is  planning  to  do  in 
North  China. 

“The  world  is  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  sophisticated — especially  edi¬ 
tors.  Such  writers  are  merely 
space  fillers.  Nobody  reads  their 
stuff  except  some  other  J.  Ed¬ 
dington  2iilch  and  he  only  reads 
it  so  that  he  can  write  a  piece 
even  longer  contradicting  it. 

Pyle  ‘Set  the  Tempo' 

"Those  lads  were  riding 
pretty  high  until  Ernie  I^le 
came  along  and  began  writing 
like  a  normal  reporter  interest¬ 
ed  in  human  beings.  He  set  the 
ten^  for  the  whole  war. 

“Editors  must  set  themselves 
to  the  task  of  studying  their 
business  just  as  the  industrial 
world  is  studying  its  situation: 
to  see  how  many  changes  in  pro¬ 
cedure  are  necessary  to  fit  the 
times. 

“For  four  years  the  news¬ 
paper  staffs  of  America  have  not 
had  to  work  very  hard.  I  mean 
they  did  not  have  to  dig  for 
news.  Their  biggest  task  was 
trying  to  orient  a  whole  Niagara 
of  news  to  their  limited  space. 
’There  was  so  much  news  pour¬ 
ing  in  that  most  city  editors  be¬ 
came  expert  solitaire  players. 
A  really  grand  local  story  got 


EDITOR  WANTED 


Somewhere  in  the  East  there  is  a  newspaper  man  who  is 
now  employed  in  a  large  city — whose  dream  and  amhi- 
don  is  to  become  Editor  of  a  newspaper  in  a  smaller 
community. 

Such  an  opportunity  is  now  available  to  the  right  man 
on  an  afternoon  newspaper  which  is  polidcally  inde¬ 
pendent — situated  in  New  York  State  in  a  city  of 
approximately  125,000. 

This  man  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  phases 
of  the  editorial  department,  and  know  how  to  handle 
those  under  his  supervision.  He  should  be  in  his  early 
thirties  or  forties.  Must  have  a  pleasing  personality 
and  the  adaptability  to  represent  the  newspaper  at  any 
type  of  social  or  business  gathering,  if  the  occasion 
should  arise. 

Only  those  qualified  by  experience  to  handle  such  a 
posidon,  need  apply.  All  answers  will  be  held  in  strict 
confidence.  Box  2701,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


about  two  paragraphs  next  to 
the  cross-word  puzzle. 

“Now  with  the  actual  fight¬ 
ing  over  they  have  got  to  put 
away  their  decks  of  cards  and 
rebuild  their  staffs,  finding  men 
with  natural  noses  for  news  who 
can  get  tremendously  excited 
about  things  that  most  people 
get  excited  about.  I  mean  local 
stories. 

“Before  the  first  World  War 
even  the  best  of  American  news¬ 
papers  carried  very  little  world 
news.  Outside  the  financial 
page  there  was  little  discussion 
of  economic  problems. 

“People  were  interested  in 
love,  murder  and  money.  To¬ 
day  even  the  poorest  of  our 
newspapers  give  over  70%  of 
space  to  economic  and  industrial 
problems. 

“I  do  not  think  the  business 
will  ever  go  back  to  the  old 
standards.  But  a  new  type  of 
reporter  must  be  trained— either 
out  of  his  war  experience  or  out 
of  college — to  ‘tell  the  story  be¬ 
hind  the  story.* 

“I  mean  by  that  the  digging 
up  of  facts  concerning  local  gov¬ 
ernment  and  local  institutions. 
That’s  ‘news.’  ” 

■ 

Monship,  Jr.,  Returns 

Charles  P.  Manship,  Jr.,  son 
of  the  publisher  of  the  Baton 
Rouge  ( La. )  Star-Timee  and 
Morning  Advocate,  has  left  the 
Navy  after  3Vi  years  of  service 
to  resume  his  former  connection 
as  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  papers. 


Mrs.  Hearst  Resigns 

Mrs.  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr„  who  has  written  for 
the  New  York  Joumal-Ameri- 
can  imder  the  byline  Lorelle 
Hearst  has  resigned  as  wo¬ 
man's  editor  oi  the  Joumal- 
American  and  is  now  in  Lon. 
don  on  personai  business,  her 
office  at  the  paper  stoted. 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Ir,. 
publisher,  is  now  in  Tokyo. 

Col.  Baker  Heads 
RFC  Ad  Section 

Washington,  Oct.  22  —  Col. 
Paul  Hamilton  Baker,  recently 
discharged  from  the  Army  after 
five  years’  service  in  the  US. 
and  in  the  Pacific  theater  of 
operations,  is  now  Chief  of  t^ 
Advertising  Section  in  the  Sur¬ 
plus  Property  Division  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Coipora- 
tion  here. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  officers 
to  serve  with  General  MacAr- 
thr  in  Australia  and  New  Gui¬ 
nea  in  1942.  In  1943  he  was  as¬ 
signed  to  Admiral  Halsey’s  com¬ 
mand  to  activate  new  ordnance 
units  and  initiate  supply  systons 
used  in  combined  operations. 

Col.  Baker,  before  entering 
service  in  1940,  operated  a  mid¬ 
west  advertising  agency  with 
offices  in  Chicago,  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul. 


Scraiilon.  3nl  city  in  busy  Peun»ylvaiiia.  wilh  ita  557,000  popu¬ 
lation  mctropulitun  county  area,  haa  always  been  able  to  ride  the 
“buckinir  oroncho”  ol  sreat  wars,  reconversion,  temporary  eco¬ 
nomic  storms,  strikes,  etc.,  with  indomitable  courate  and  succeas. 
Thih  toes  lor  current  problems,  too.  It  it  perfectly  obvious  why 
this  exceptional  market  CAN  ride  the  storms. 

Payroll  and  eamlnt-Power  potentials  come  from  eetabllshed 
souroet  now,  in  Peace,  even  more  in  demand  than  ever — anthra¬ 
cite's  wealth,  the  vast  number  of  large,  famous,  diversified  in¬ 
dustries — and,  perhaps  most  significant  ol  all,  the  addition  ol 
4:1  NEW  plants,  HERE  TO  STAY. 

The  Scranton  Times,  with  an  unbroken  history  of  leadership 
in  Reader  Acceptance,  Advertising  Volume,  and  Editorial  Quality, 
"rides"  this  huge  market  with  eatabilshed  coverage. 


3[l)e  luranlan  (limes. 

ScroAtgfi'N  ftrtf  K«wvpop«r  for  More  ThoR  •  fhiro  Cesitury 

A  McOfcViTT  apprtivVnfe' .•* 
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*  Gamble  Biotheis  ft/and 


VjAMBLE  brothers  manufacture  wood  parts  for  factories  throughout  the  country, 
who  assemble  these  parts  into  furniture,  pianos,  radio  cabinets,  display  fixtures,  novelties 
and  industrial  equipment. 

Prior  to  the  war  Gamble  Brothers  employed  about  270  people.  During  the  war  this  was 
reduced  to  around  205  people,  due  to  the  manpower  shortage.  In  the  postwar  period  the 
company  plans  to  not  only  expand  its  activity  in  regular  lines  of  manufacture  but  also  to 
develop  new  products  and  put  to  commercial  practice  some  of  the  new  techniques  and 
developments  in  wood  that  have  come  out  of  this  war.  For  this  purpose  Gamble  Brothers 
has  divided  its  merchandising  activities  into  three  divisions;  (1)  Wood  Parts  Division, 
which  will  manufacture  and  sell  all  those  products  manufactured  prior  to  the  war. 
(2)  Laminated  Products  Division,  which  will  handle  heavy  laminated  products,  built  up 
from  wood  into  both  curved  and  flat  sections  for  marine  use,  structural  use,  tanks,  and 
other  purposes.  These  products  are  the  result  of  much  research  and  development  work 
done  by  our  company  during  the  war  for  supplying  heavy  and  long  timbers  for  wooden 
ship  construction,  as  well  as  for  other  war  uses.  This  product  is  a  new  development  in 
wood  and  permits  the  combining  of  many  species,  each  for  its  particular  mechanical 
properties,  into  structural  members.  By  using  new  and  special  types  of  adhesives,  materials 
so  laminated  will  withstand  the  most  adverse  weather  conditions  and  other  conditions  of 
use  that  can  be  imposed  on  it,  for  anything  that  will  destroy  the  strength  of  a  glue  bond 
will  actually  destroy  the  wood  fibers  first.  (3)  Special  Products  Division,  which  will 
manufacture  special  products,  which  are  completely  fabricated  and  ready  for  customer 
use.  This  will  include  items  such  as  laminated  paddles,  oars,  and  other  products. 

The  three  merchandising  divisions  of  the  company  will  be  backed  by  research  facilities  for 
improving  old  products  and  developing  new  products  made  from  w'ood. 

Just  as  soon  as  we  get  into  full  production  in  all  three  divisions  our  number  of  employees 
will  exceed  our  pre-war  level. 

C.  1).  DOSKER,  President 


V-lUR  COMPANY  has  emerged  from  its  war  work  a  vastly  expanded  organization.  Prior 
to  1941  our  operations  covered  13.3  acres  and  we  employed  approximately  600  people  in 
our  work  of  building  and  maintaining  barges  and  tugboats.  At  the  close  of  the  war  our 
operations  covered  96.3  acres  with  facilities  that  will  permit  us  to  enter  new  fields  of 
endeavor. 

We  quite  naturally  will  continue  to  maintain  and  repair  barges  and  towboats  for  the  parent 
organization,  the  American  Barge  Line  Company  and  other  river  transportation  companies. 
We  have  on  our  books  orders  for  the  construction  of  50  new  barges. 

One  of  our  new  lines  is  the  construction  of  machinery  and  at  the  present  time  we  are  in 
production  on  contracts  for  DuPont,  Colgate  and  the  Louisville  Drying  Machinery 
Company.  In  addition  to  this  we  are  in  a  position  for  the  first  time  to  manufacture  trans¬ 
portation  equipment  such  as  mine  cars  and  railroad  cars,  for  which  there  is  a  starving 
market.  Among  other  postwar  possibilities  are  water  tanks,  stoves,  gas  bottles,  steel 
structures  of  all  kinds  and  Marine  and  industrial  repairs. 

Of  course,  we  don’t  expect  to  maintain  our  peak  employment  we  reached  during  war  contract 
work,  but  our  present  estimate  calls  for  2,700  employees,  which  is  4§  times  our  pre-war 
level. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  years  of  good  business. 

PATRICK  CALHOUN,  President 

No.  2  in  a  scritt  of  mtssascs  about  plans  (or  Louisville 
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Newsmen  Admit 
City  Hall  Bonus 
In  Montreal 

Montreal,  Que.,  Oct.  24 — A 
story  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
this  week  from  Montreal  point¬ 
ing  out  that  city  hall  reporters 
get  a  bonus  of  $900  annually 
from  the  city,  in  addition  to 
their  regular  wages,  caused 
hardly  more  than  a  ripple  of 
astonishment  or  concern  among 
English-language  newsmen  here. 

It  was  freely  admitted  that  the 
reporters  of  newspapers  cover¬ 
ing  city  hall  activities  have  long 
been  in  receipt  of  a  Christmas 
bonus  in  recognition  of  their 
efforts  to  publicize  the  doings 
of  the  civic  departments,  and 
that  this  bonus  may  have 
reached  as  high  a  figure  as  $900. 

Frank  Hughes,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  reporter,  said  in  his  dis¬ 
patch  to  the  Tribune: 

Cites  Robbery 

“This  practice,  open  and  pub¬ 
licly  recognized,  is  only  one  of 
the  strange  facets  of  newspaper 
operation  in  Canada's  largest 
city,  which  claims  to  have  a 
press  as  free  as  any  in  the  world. 

“Another  is  the  story  of  a 
leading  advertiser’s  suppression 
in  English-language  daily  papers 
here  last  summer  of  the  account 
of  a  $17,000  department  store 
holdup." 

Montreal  newspapers  must 
plead  guilty  to  suppression  of 
the  holdup  story,  newsmen  here 
agreed.  Their  excuse  is  that  the 
police  feared  the  publicity  would 
hinder  capture  of  the  bandits, 
and  for  that  reason  asked  that  | 
the  story  be  omitted.  ' 

The  store  officials  took  the 
same  view,  newsmen  said,  and 
refused  information  on  the  i 
ground  that  the  police  had  asked  j 
them  to  give  nothing  out.  j 

Getting  a  bonus  from  the  city  i 
“is  an  old  Montreal  custom."  ac-  ; 
cording  to  one  veteran  Montreal  ! 
newsman,  who  recalled  that  a'  ' 
far  back  as  30  years  ago  city  | 
hall  reporters  looked  forward  to  , 
receiving  a  Christmas  gift  of  ; 
$200  or  so.  j 

City  editors  declared  there  I 
was  nothing  underhand  in  the 
bestowal  of  this  gift  which  rec¬ 
ognized  not  only  the  good  work 
done  by  the  reporters  but  also 
the  fact  that  they  are  frequently 
put  to  some  expen.'^e  which  is 
not  recogiiized  by  the  editorial 
auditors. 

■ 

Long  Buys  Interest 
In  Engraving  Plant 

Los  Angeles,  Oct.  24 — Perry  R. 
Long,  manager  of  the  color  pro-  I 
duction  department  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly  in  New  York,  has  | 
acquired  a  half-interest  in  the  ' 
Bryan-Brandenburg  Co.,  photo-  i 
engravers,  electroytypers  and  il¬ 
lustrators.  in  Los  Angeles,  W.  J.  | 
Brandenburg.  president,  an-  ' 
nounced  today. 

Mr.  Long  will  assume  his  du¬ 
ties  as  executive  vicepresident 
Nov.  1,  Mr.  Brandenburg  said. 
Prior  to  his  American  Weekly 
post,  Mr.  Long  was  in  charge  of 
color  production  for  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.,  in  Philadelphia. 
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Oilers  $L000  Reward 

Detroit,  Oct.  23— With  a  sen¬ 
sational  murder  story  holding 
top  ploy  in  Detroit  the  last 
two  weeks,  the  Detroit  News 
has  oiiered  a  reward  oi  $1,000 
for  information  lending  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  the 
slayer. 

The  murder  involved  the 
wife  oi  a  wealthy  Highland 
Park  auto  dealer.  Her  body 
was  found  off  a  lonely  "lover's 
lane."  18  miles  from  Pontiac, 
Mich. 

The  story  has  been  good 
for  double-column  Page  One 
treatment  in  all  three  Detroit 
papers.  A  complete  lock  of 
clews  prompted  the  offer  of 
the  News. 


Taking  Bishop's 
Challenge  Nets 
City  Editor  $10 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  22 — 
Roy  A.  Sullivan,  city  editor  of 
the  Keene  (N.  H.)  Sentinel,  is 
richer  by  ten  dollars,  because 
he  qualified  for  a  "token  award” 
offered  by  Bishop  Lewis  O.  Hart¬ 
man  of  the  New  England  Meth¬ 
odist  District. 

When  most  New  England  pa¬ 
pers  featured  an  $8,600  payoff  in 
the  Rockingham  Park.  N.  H. 
daily  double  last  week,  and  not 
the  activity  of  the  School  of 
Evangelism  being  conducted 
here  by  Bishop  Hartman,  the 
bishop  offered  the  award.  It  was 
created  for  “any  city  editor  in 
the  country  who  will  be  the  first 
to  place  in  his  paper  a  good  first 
page  article  showing  the  com¬ 
parative  value  of  $8,000  won  in 
race  track  gambling  as  against 


1,200  persons  won  to  Christ  with¬ 
in  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  this 
city  last  night.” 

Bishop  Hartman  said  today 
Mr.  Sullivan  qualified  for  the 
award  when  he  wired  an  offer  to 
print  such  a  stop^  next  week. 

“I  think  it  is  significant,”  Bish¬ 
op  Hartman  said,  “that  the  first 
answer  to  my  challenge  comet 
from  New  Hampshire,  home  of 
the  race  track.  I  expect  a  lot 
more  answers,  but  this  is  the 
first  so  I  have  mailed  out  the 
check.” 

The  School  of  Evangelism  was 
attended  by  about  500  Methodist 
clergymen,  and  on  Monday  eve¬ 
ning,  they  conducted  a  visita¬ 
tion  campaign.  Preliminap  re¬ 
ports.  the  bishop  said,  indicated 
about  1.200  persons  were  won  to 
Christian  principles. 

B 

Walsh  Rejoins  INS 

Davis  J.  Walsh,  veteran  sports 
writer,  is  returning  to  Inte^ 
national  News  Service  Oct.  ^  to 
write  spor's  and  sports  features. 


•ths 


I.OKID.V  is  ihniHiiig 
the  swilrh  from  war  ronlrarlfi  to  |iearetiiiie 
production  .  .  .  and  the  change-over  has  been 
remarkably  free  from  delaya  and  dislocatiitn^. 

There  has  been  no  mass  exodus  of  war  workers 
from  Florida,  they  like  it  down  here  and  they 
intend  to  stay.  Add  a  million  and  a  half  winter 
visitors  during  the  ruining  season  .  .  .  plus  the 
rising  volume  of  bank  deposits,  homesite 
purchases,  retail  sales,  postal  receipts,  school 
attendance,  steady  payrolls  and  Victory  Bond 
sales.  It  all  adds  up  to  a  permanent,  predictable 
and  profitable  market! 

This  vast  reservoir  of  purchasing  power  will 
continue  to  be  tapiMil  by  the  complete  low-eost 
eoverage  of  Florida's  three  great  morning  dailies 
in  Florida's  three  major  markets  and  their 
tremendous  trading  territories. 


TA.MPA  TRIBINK 

★  JACKSONVILLK,  KLOKIDA  TIMtS-UMON 

★  MIA.MI  UKRALD 

S-,'  fcrrcwnutnn' 

* 

P*yholdt-FiU9^r«ld.  IfK. 

Story.  B'ookt  Pir>lay  Inc. 
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iaon  and  Kelley.  liK.,  Atlanta 

A.  S  Grant,  Atlanta 
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Chances  are,  it’s  entirely  unnecessary  for  you  to  have  a  reminder  around 
that  Solid  Cincinnati  reads  The  Enquirer.  Just  pick  up  a  copy  occasion¬ 
ally.  See  for  yourself  what  a  modern,  streamlined  newspaper  it  is.  On 
its  toes.  Never  complacent.  Constantly  surveying  itself.  Constantly 
adding  to  its  stable  of  top-flight  features.  Crisply  edited  for  easy 
reading.  And  speaking  of  reading — The  Enquirer  has  had  the  largest 
circulation  gain  of  any  Cincinnati  newspaper  in  the  past  lo  years.  A 
solid  gain.  For  The  Enquirer  appeals  to,  influences  SOLID  Cincinnati. 


The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  represented  by  Paul  Block  and  Associates 


^^They  say  they  want  the  space  buyer  to  sign  for  ity  personally 


lowaxis  Discuss 

Apprentices, 

Readability 

Amzs,  la.,  Oct.  22 — Foremost 
in  the  discussion  among  50  Iowa 
editors  who  conferred  at  Iowa 
State  College  here,  over  the 
weekend,  was  the  back  shop 
labor  problem. 

F.  J.  Landon,  bead  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  printing  at  Dun- 
woody  Institute,  Minneapolis, 
-said  men  must  be  trained  in 
the  printing  shop.  He  expressed 
doubt  that  there  would  be 
enough  men  coming  back  from 
the  armed  forces  who  wanted  to 
go  into  printing  to  fill  the  void. 

Landon  said  he  believed  the 
day  of  the  tramp  printer  was 
gone,  because  machinery  re¬ 
quires  more  skilled  operating. 
Also  he  said  he  believed  news¬ 
papers  are  paying  too  low  wages 
to  attract  desirable  beginners. 

On  the  news  side.  Dr.  Gladys 
Gallup  of  USDA  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice  discussed  readability,  point¬ 
ing  up  the  need  for  shorter  sen¬ 
tences  and  shorter  words.  Leslie 
Moeller,  of  the  Waverly  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  Democrat,  said  his 
paper  had  selected  a  mythical 
farmer  to  aim  its  copy  at  in  an 
attempt  to  improve  its  read¬ 
ability. 

Equipment  problems  were  high 
in  the  minds  of  editors  too.  Gen¬ 
erally  they  didn’t  recommend 
that  smaller  papers  install  off¬ 
set  presses  and  engraving  plants. 
Machines  for  speeding  the  job 
of  ad  setting  and  job  composi¬ 
tion  were  recommended  where 
business  volume  justified. 

Leon  Barnes,  of  the  North- 
tvood  Anchor,  pointed  out  that 
there  is  money  in  circulation 
properly  handled.  Citing  the 
Anchor’s  experience,  Barnes 
said  mail  promotion  has  been 
used  by  his  paper  for  10  years 
and  has  brought  an  increase  in 
circulation.  His  paper  used  four 
mail  notices  and  the  first  two 
notices,  Barnes  said,  usually 
bring  70%  renewals. 

Barnes  and  George  Ver  Steeg, 
of  the  Pella  Chronicle,  empha¬ 
sized  that  there  was  only  one 
way  to  keep  people  on  the  sub¬ 
scription  list  —  furnishing  them 
a  newsy,  readable  paper  with 
plenty  of  local  pictures. 

To  keep  the  financial  wheels 
in  order,  Fred  Hill  of  the  Ham¬ 
burg  Reporter  prescribed  selling 
job  printing  ideas  in  addition  to 
service,  pointing  out  that  there’s 
no  competition  ftgainst  ideas. 

Eklucational  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  prepared  by  the  Iowa 
State  College  Extension  Editorial 
Service  were  given  the  editors’ 
approval.  C.  R.  Elder,  Extension 
editor,  said  that  besides  carry¬ 
ing  a  valuable  agricultural  mes¬ 
sage  these  cam^igns  were  con¬ 
servatively  estimated  to  have 
brought  Iowa  newspapers  be¬ 
tween  $60,000  and  $75,000  since 
March. 

■ 

Starts  Vets'  Column 

To  supply  the  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  veterans’  information 
and  advice  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  has  started  a  new  fea¬ 
ture.  a  thrice-weekly  "Veterans 
Comer’’  by  Milton  Alexander. 
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Legals  Revenue 
Curbed  by  Low 
In  N.  Y.  State 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  23— New 
York  State  newspapers  face  a 
loss  of  revenue  through  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  state’s  election 
law  which  cuts  the  length  o( 
legal  advertisements  of  propod- 
tions  and  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  to  be  voted  on  neit 
month. 

The  law  provides  that  rather 
than  advertising  the  full  test 
of  the  amendments  and  propo¬ 
sitions,  the  secretary  of  state 
shall  furnish  only  an  abstract  of 
each  proposal. 

Typical  of  the  abstracts  are 
those  which  reduce  an  amend¬ 
ment  23  lines  long  to  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  five  lines  and  an¬ 
other  that  cuts  105  lines  to  eight 
lines. 

All  the  reader  will  get,  there¬ 
fore,  so  far  as  the  state  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  a  digest  of  each  pro¬ 
posal. 

The  provision  for  the  short 
ads  also  caught  manufacturers 
of  mats  and  boiler  plate  for  the 
smaller  papers  unprepared. 

Many  papers  had  received 
mats  of  the  full  text  of  the 
amendments  and  propositions 
and  were  anticipating  substan¬ 
tial  revenue  from  their 
publication,  when  the  bubble 
burst. 

The  law  provides  for  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  advertising  in  two 
papers  in  each  county. 


INLAND  PRESS  GROUP  OFTICIALS 

Officers  and  some  of  the  directors  of  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
pose  for  a  picture  at  the  conclusion  of  Chicago  convention.  Left  to 
right,  front  row:  Don  Anderson.  Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal,  chcdr- 
man  of  the  Board;  Fred  A.  Seaton,  Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune,  presi¬ 
dent:  Franklin  D.  Schurs,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  vice-president: 
and  William  F.  Canfield,  secretory-treasurer.  Back  row:  John  Red¬ 
mond,  Burlington  (Kan.)  Republican;  Howard  Blakely,  Rochester 
(Minn.)  Post-Bulletiru  L.  O.  Brewer.  Newton  (la.)  News,  and  Joe  M. 

Bunting.  Bloomington  (IlL)  Pantograph. 


Court  Repeats 
Rule  on  Status 
Of  D.  C.  Bureau 


that  the  operation  of  its  bureau 
here  does  not  constitute  “doing 
business.’’ 

Spencer,  who  represented  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  in  a  similar 
suit  and  with  the  same  result 
several  months  ago,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  the  decision  must, 
be  construed  strictly.  Sale  of 
newspaper  or  subscriptions,  or 
acceptance  of  advertisements  in 

„  _  _ _  the  local  office — in  short,  any- 

of  *  “doing  "bushTess  wu’hfn  The  thing  of  a  commercial  nature 
District  of  Columbia’’  by  an  out-  divorced  from  providing  a  meet- 
side  corporation,  and  service  of  ing  place  for  reporters  to  work 
process  cannot  be  successfully  and  to  transmit  news  —  might 
made  here  have  a  different  legal  effect,  he 

Constantine  Fotitch,  former  said.  In  his  opinion  maintenance 
Ambassador  of  Yugoslavia,  had  of  a  bank  account  from  which 
brought  suit  against  Field  Publi-  ?alanes  and  expenses  are  paid 
cations  and  Blair  Bolles  as  a  re- 

suit  of  a  story  in  PM  running  operates,  would  give  ri.se  to  a 

under  the  headline,  “Fotitch  In-  close  question. 

vented  News  in  Effort  to  Poison  ------  i  » 

u.s.  Against  Tito.”  AAAA  Supplement 

Service  of  process  was  at-  xhe  American  Association  of 
tempted  here  against  Bolles,  Advertising  Agencies  is  cur- 
assertedly  the  author  of  the  rently  distributing  supplement 
story,  and  also  against  the  pub-  number  one  to  volume  14  of 
Usher.  On  motion  of  Spencer  Market  and  Newspaper  Sta- 
Gordon,  Washington  attorney,  tistics.  Included  are  the  latest 
Judge  Henry  Schweinhaut  circulation  figures  connected 
quashed  service  as  to  the  pub-  ^vith  inducements  available 
lishing  company  on  the  ground  from  ABC  Audit  Reports. 


** Large  Xew  York 
Mtoren  negotiating  for 
tttore  loeationH  on 
\the  3§ain  Line-'" 


“Three  out¬ 
standing  Nf« 
York  City  stocM 
are  oastlni 
covetous  eyes  st 
the  Main  Line 
section  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  —  nego¬ 
tiating  for  sitM 
to  build  and 
properties  to 
rent. 


R.  S.  Putt 
Advertisins  Manarer 
Main  Line  Tlmea 


"If  these  keen  and  smart  merchan¬ 
disers  are  so  interested,  don’t  you 
think  that  there  might  be  some¬ 
thing  here  for  you?  If  you  haw 
something  to  sell,  tell  the  Main 
Line  people  about  it — they’ll  buy. 


Use  the  Main  Line  Times  to  do  it. 


“We  publish  three  newspapers,  the 
Main  Line  Times,  the  Upper  Darby 
News  and  the  Germantown  Cour¬ 
ier.  Together  they  give  you  over 
160,000  readers. 


Baltimore,  port  of  the  British 
Overseas  Airways  and  home  of 
the  great  Glenn  L.  Martin  plant, 
will  loom  huge  in  tomorrow’s 
transcontinental  and  transatlan¬ 
tic  air  service. 

In  Baltimore 

everything  revolves  around 


NOTE: — ^Bargain  rates  when  you 
buy  all  three  " 


Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapera,  Inc. 

"  ,  .  r  "-^  Ardmore,  Ps. 


Moraiag  •  Eveaiag  •  Sunday 

Average  Net  for  Sept.,  1945^— 
Morning  and  Booning— 365,463 ; 
Snnday— 278,239 


A  Condensed  Version 

of 

General  WAiNWRiGHn 

Own  Story 

is  now  available 


1  TWS  .  . 

1  j, 


has  a  human  quality  that  makes  it  price¬ 
less”  wrote  the  editor  of  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  newspapers  about  this  exclusive 
classic  of  the  war  which  has  received  more 
front  page  play  than  any  other  feature  in 
our  recollection. 

But  some  newspapers  had  to  pass  it  up 
in  its  original  edition  of  42  chapters. 

Almost  every  editor  wanted  the  story, 
however,  and  to  meet  the  demand  we  have 


now  condensed  it  into  18  installments — a 
little  less  than  half  the  original  story — but 
with  much  of  the  best,  the  most  human,  the 
most  exciting  elements  retained. 

The  condensed  version  is  General  Wain- 
wright’s  OWN  story  just  as  much  as  the 
original — only  half  as  long. 

Publication  starts  on  Monday,  November 
19th.  There  will  be  maps  and  art  work  avail¬ 
able  both  in  mat  or  print  form. 

"THIS  IS  MY  STORY”  has  been  a 
smash  hit  wherever  it  appeared — it  will  be 
a  SMASH  HIT  in  YOUR  paper  in  its 
condensed  form. 

Cash  in  on  the  year’s 
great  feature  scoop — wire 
your  reservation  TODAY. 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 


editor  &  PURLiSHIRfer  October  27.  1945 
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months  after  that  date  for  re-  1- *1  „  "O n .r 

adjustment  of  wages.  If  no  XLeiCniKCul  JraPBr 
agreement  on  wages  is  reached  »  j ,  m  , 

by  the  13th  month  the  contract  /VltOlTS  T  OmiCU# 
would  be  void. 

Thomas  Canty.  CTU  president.  R^r*rt»nOC  llrrilTr 
said  provisions  of  the  master  JL/Uliy 

contract  with  the  Franklin  Asso-  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  Oct.  24 — 
ciation  also  would  apply  to  173  The  Alaska  Fishing  News  which 
shops  which  had  accepted  the  has  been  published  for  the  last 
union's  original  terms.  10  years  as  a  tri-weekly  tabloid 

Recognition  of  the  ITU  laws 
was  part  of  the  commercial  con¬ 
tract  signed  ending  the  strike. 


is  received  by  teletype.  Blondjr, 
Bringing  Up  Father  and  DonaM 
Duck,  King  Feature  comics,  are 
carried  in  each  issue. 

Without  any  stimulation  of 
promotion,  paid  circulation  is 
close  to  2,000,  Mr.  Charles  said. 

Ketchikan,  famous  as  the 
world’s  salmon  capital,  is  the 
only  city  in  Alaska  supporting 
two  daily  newspapers. 

Includ^  on  the  staff  of  the 
News,  with  Mr.  Charles  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  are:  Patricia 
Charles,  business  manager;  Paul 
S.  Charles,  general  manager  and 
co-publisher;  Robert  D.  Seal,  as¬ 
sociate  editor;  R.  N.  De  Armond, 
city  editor,  and  Frank  Gingg, 
who  is  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent. 

In  addition  to  printing  the 
Alaska  Sportsman,  a  monthly 
publication  with  circulation  of 
over  55,000,  the  Ketchikan  Daily 
Alaska  Fishing  News  maintains 
the  largest  job  printing  shop  in 

"Rie  plant  is  housed  in  the 
newspaper’s  own  building. 


Chicago  Typos 
Seek  ITU  Laws 
In  New  Contract 


Chicago,  Oct.  25 — With  recog¬ 
nition  of  1945  International  'TyP' 
ographical  Union  General  Laws 
a  major  issue.  President  Wood¬ 
ruff  Randolph  of  ITU  met  with 
Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  here  today  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  settle  a  contract  dispute 

involving  Chicago  Typographical  HoS  NaVV  Contest 
Union  members.  ~  ,,  ,  ,  i  a 

CTU  members  rejected  the  $5  ,  The  New  York  J^^al-Amer- 
a  week  wage  increase  offered  by  •* 

the  publishers,  when  RandoMi 

insisted  that  recognition  of  ITU  contest  con-  i 

laws  must  be  a  part  of  the  new  ^^arles.  dean  of 

contract  now  under  nevotiatinn  Tork  school  children  in  connec-  Alaska  newspaper  men,  has  en- 

SSion^pK  to  t^?v  were  tion  with  the  Navy  Day  obs^-  tered  the  daily  field-except 

in  accordance  with  a^lause  in  New  Tbe  Sunday— in  full  size.  The  name 

the  old  contract  which  nrovided  contest  closes  Nov.  1  and  prize-  has  been  changed  to  the  Ketcht- 

for  consideJation  of  wages  tnd  Wh  im"*  News. 

®  to  100  words  on  What  Im-  A  new  linotype  machine  and 

pressed  Me  Most  About  Our  duplex  flatbed  press  have  been 
Rejection  by  the  union,  343  to  Navy."  installed.  Unit^  Press  service 

54.  Oct.  14.  has  resulted  in  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  previous  contract 
as  of  Oct.  21. 

The  publishers  offered  $5  a 
week  increase  over  the  present 
scales  of  $66.70  on  the  day  side 
and  $70.70  for  night  work,  on 
the  basis  of  a  3614-hour  week, 
with  double  time  for  holidays 
worked  and  regular  pay  for  holi¬ 
days  not  worked  and  two  weeks’ 
vacation  with  pay. 

Randolph  told  CTU  members 
that  no  contract  could  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  ITU  executive 
council  that  did  not  include 
blanket  recognition  of  ITU  laws. 

No  threat  of  strike  has  yet  been 
made  by  CTU  against  the  Chi¬ 
cago  dailies. 

Commercial  Strike  Settled 
Striking  printers  in  127  of  the 
city’s  300  job  printing  shops 
voted  today  to  return  to  work 
under  terms  of  a  compromise 
agreement  reached  last  night. 

The  printers  voted  1,307  to  285 
to  resume  work  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing,  thus  ending  a  strike  which 
caused  a  number  of  magazine 
publishers  considerable  delay  in 
publication. 

The  agreement  reached  be¬ 
tween  ITU,  representing  CPU’s 
scale  committee,  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Franklin  Associa¬ 
tion,  representing  many  of  the 
'city’s  largest  commercial  print¬ 
ing  plants,  is  a  compromise. 

The  printers  had  asked  a  714 
hour  day,  two  weeks  vacation 
with  pay,  pay  for  six  legal  holi¬ 
days  and  $4  a  week  pay  increase. 

Under  the  compromise  agree¬ 
ment,  the  printers  will  work  a 
714  hour  day  for  the  first  six 
months  of  a  two-year  contract 
and  714  hour  day  thereafter; 
they  will  receive  pay  for  three 
holidays,  Christmas.  Labor  Day 
and  Fourth  of  July;  time  and 
half  for  the  first  three  hours 
overtime  on  any  one  day  except 
the  fifth,  when  they  will  receive 
Overtime  above 


Under  new  masthead. 


MEN  WANTED 


Steady  Peacetime  Work 

Moldcrs  and  Molders'  Helpers  for 
Radiator  Foundry.  Will  be  trained 
while  you  work.  Good  wages. 


in 


convert* 

toducrt®*' 


RECONVERSION  IN  JOHNSTOWN  . . . 

. . .  MEANS  MORE  MEN  AT  WORK 


These  ads  in  recent  issues  of  The  Tribune  and  Democrat  are  concrete  evidence 
that  Johnstown’s  Industries  in  the  midst  of  reconversion  require  more  workers. 
More  workers  mean  more  income  and  more  retail  sales.  In  1944  the  Johnstown 
Trading  .\rea  had  —  —  — 

$757,777,000  IN  RETAIL  SALES 

To  get  your  proper  share  of  this  retail  volume,  let  the  58,815  Tribune-Democrat 
Sales  Messengers  carry  your  story  to  the  buyers  in  the  Greater  Johnstown 
Trading  Area.  _ ^ 

Johnstown,  Ponno.  ^ - ' 


double  time.  _ 

three  hours  will  be  at  double 
time  on  any  day.  Employers 
were  willing  to  grant  the  pay 
increase  and  two  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion. 

The  contract  will  be  dated 
Sept.  4,  when  the  old  contract 
expired,  and  can  be  reopened  10 


Retail  Trading  Zone 


Combineil  .ABC  Circulation 
58.815— Sept.  30,  1945 

EDITOR  ft  RURLISHERfer  October  27,  1941 


-(Ifltti  -lo  an  /I  JO  sbfcmt 


It’s  easy,  with  the  help  of  parade.  Fifteen  great 
papers  have  done  it — simply  by  slipping  parade 
into  their  Sunday  editions. 

Results?  parade  increased  circulation  for  every 
single  one — in  one  case  over  35  per  cent!  And 
parade  pays  its  own  way,  qviickly  returning 
profits  from  plus  advertising  linage. 

How  does  parade  work?  What’s  its  formula? 

The  publishers  of  parade  concentrate  on 
non-controversial  subjects  with  universal  appeal 


-  develop  them  in  pre-tested  picture  story  form 
that  compels  top-readership — week  after  week. 

This  has  been  happening  for  four  years.  Despite 
war-curbs,  parade  is  already  headed  for  3,000,000. 
Now,  with  paper  shortage  easing,  keep  your 
eyes  on  parade. 

Time  you  foimd  out  how  parade  will  win  plus 
circulation  and  plus  revenue  for  your  Sunday 
edition?  Write  paradet  405  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  17  •  135  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago  3  • 
712  New  Center  Bldg.,  Detroit  2. 


DIBECTORS  AND  OFnCERS  OF  THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS  assembled  in  Chicago  lost  week.  Uit  to  right.  Front  Bo« 
(seated):  Kingsley  C.  Rice,  Technical  Publicotioiu  Coj  Fred  Bohen.  Successiul  Fanning,  third  vicepresident*  Ralph  Starr  Butler.  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corp..  second  vicepresident*  P.  L.  Thomson.  Western  Electric  Co»  president*  G.  R.  Schaeffer.  Marshall  Field  &  Cow  secretary; 

E.  Ross  Gamble.  Leo  Burnett  Co«  treosuren  and  Russell  Z.  Eller,  California  FVuit  Growers  Exchange  (appointed  to  succeed  Stuort  Peabody, 
Borden  Co.,  resigned).  Middle  Row:  W.  S.  McLean.  Fisher  Body  Dieision.  General  Motors  Corp.,  Verne  E.  loy,  Centralia  (IlL)  Sentinel; 

F.  W.  Stone,  Parents'  Mogosine;  E.  R.  HattoiL  Detroit  Free  Press;  Bernard  C.  Duffy,  Batten.  Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn:  D.  D.  Richards,  Sean, 

Roebuck  &  Co.;  Harry  S.  Webster,  Son  Bernordino  (CoL)  Sun  &  Telegram;  and  W.  ).  J.  Butler,  Toronto  Globe  &  MoiL  Bock  Row:  Phillipe 
Wyman.  McCall  Corp.;  H.  H.  Rimmer,  Canadian  Gmeral  Electric  Coj  Buell  W.  Hudson.  Woonsocket  (R.  L)  CalL*  William  A.  Hart  E.  L  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Coj  John  H.  Platt  Krait  Foods  Co.*  J.  L.  McNob,  ABC  attorney;  Carleton  Heaiy,  Hiram  Walker.  Inc.;  Charles  E.  Swett 
Coppw  Publications;  and  James  N.  Shryock.  ABC  managing  director.  Absent  when  picture  was  token  were  H.  H.  Kynett  Aitkin-Kynetl 
Co.,  first  Ticepresident’  Eben  Griffiths,  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Coj  Vernon  D.  Beotty,  Swift  &  Co.;  Howard  Ehrlich,  McGrow-Hill  Pub.  Co.* 
(  _  and  Horace  PowelL  Atlanta  JournoL 
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Eben  Griffiths,  Socony-Vacuum  York,  Dec.  7. 

PUllCllTl^  IT OSlt^CUr  Oil  Co.,  Inc.;  and  John  H.  Platt,  The  treasurer’s  report  showed 

I  ■  wrui  1  1  11  ##  Kraft  Foods  Company.  the  ABC  with  a  balance  of 

wirCUlQtlOn.  Slowlv  and  Soimdlv  Advertising  Agency  Division  $453,253.68  as  of  Aug.  31.  1945, 
wuv»vuvbuv/Al  _JJ  JJ  Kynett.  Aitken-Kynett  with  a  cash  balance  of  $105,* 

CHICAGO,  Oct.  22 — Members  of  and  the  short  general  session  at  Co.:  and  B.  C.  Duffy.  Batten.  826.87. 

the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula*  which  President  P.  L.  'nionvson  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn.  ,  —  ^ 

tions  went  on  record  as  recom-  read  his  aimual  report,  supple-  Farm  Paper  Division  —  Fred  y'  *  w  \ 

mending  that  publications  gen-  mented  by  a  resolution  passed  Bohen.  Meredith  Publishing  /  DID  YOU  SAY  \ 
erally  build  "slowly  and  sound-  by  the  board,  announcing  a  Company.  /  ^  \ 

ly”  additional  circulation  in  the  7^%  rebate  in  membership  Magazine  Division  —  Phillips  I  1 

postwar  period,  at  the  31st  an-  dues  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Wyman,  McCall  Corporation.  YM I 

nual  meeting  here  last  Friday.  Aug.31,1945.  ( See E&P, Oct.  20 ) .  The  board  reelected  its  pres- 
The  membership.  at  the  The  newspaper  divisional  ent  officers,  including  Mr.  Thom-  I  ^  ^ 
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In  America  the  concept  of  news-making  changed  with  the  years 
and  so  flid  the  machinery  that  produced  the  newspaper.  With  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  press  —  from  the  early  single  cylinder  press 
operated  hy  hand  up  to  the  present  day  multiple,  high-speed,  weh 
presses  —  it  was  only  natural  that  supplies  be  developed  to  keep 
pace.  These  mgny  developments  in  the  composing  room,  the  paper 
mill  and  the  printing  ink  laboratory  opened  the  way  toward  making 
the  American  publisher  as  great  in  mechanical  achievements  as  in 
journalistic  renown.  Since  1840  MORRILL  has  definitely  kept  pace 
by  anticipating  the  publishers'  needs,  with  the  result  that  today 
MORRILL  supplies  more  newspapers  than  any  other  manufactirrer. 
Further,  MORRILL  is  the  only  news  ink  manufacturer  that  has  dis¬ 
tribution  points  strategically  located  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
coast. 


.  DIVISION  •  GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

100  SIXTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y. 

Factories  I  NORWOOD,  MASS.  •  TACONY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
CHICAGO,  HL.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.  •  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Branches  <  BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  PHILADELPHU  ■ 
DETROIT  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  FORT  WORTH  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
ST.  PAUL  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SEATTLE  •  TORONTO 


?s 


I  Promotion  Men 
Of  Midwest  to 
Meet  Nov.  5-6 


Des  Momes,  la.,  Oct.  22 — ^Pro- 
jram  plans  for  Midwest  Promo¬ 
tion  Managers’  Conference  to 
be  held  here  at  the  Fort  Des 
Moines  Hotel,  Nov.  5-6,  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Bert  E. 
Stolpe,  Det  Moines  Register  A 
Tribune  promotion  manager. 

Guest  speakers  will  include 
Joyce  Swan,  publisher  of  the 
Ithneapolis  Times,  speaking  on 
’’Sauce  for  the  G<mse  Is  Sauce 
for  the  Gander”;  J.  Robert  York, 
Kting  western  manager  for  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
and  Gavin  Casey,  director  of  the 
Australian  News  Bureau. 

Advance  registrations  indi¬ 
cate  that  most  of  the  promotion 
managers  from  the  midwest  area 
will  be  in  attendance  to  discuss 
the  importance  of  post-war  pro¬ 
motional  activity  on  the  part  of 
newspapers.  The  tentative  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  two-day  conference 
foliows: 

MONDAY,  NOV.  5 

South  Ballroom,  9:30  a.m. — Opening 
leuion  called  to  order. 

South  Ballroom  9:35  a.m. — Roll  call. 

South  Ballroom,  9:40  a.m. — Opening 
remarks:  Bert  Stolpe,  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Des  Motnes  Tribune. 

South  Ballroom,  10:00  a.m. — P.  M. 
Premtations  (led  by  Pierre  Martineau. 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 
and  Prris-Scimitar. 

Sooth  Ballroom,  10:30  a,m. — Address: 
S.  R.  Bernstein,  editor.  Advertising  Age, 
’’Advertising  Readership.” 

South  Ballroom,  11:00  a.m. — Round¬ 
table  Discussion :  Public  and  Company 
Employe  Relations  (led  by  W.  J.  Byrnes, 
Ckieofo  Tribune). 

Main  Ballroom,  12:15  a.m. — Lunch. 
SponsoKd  jointly  by  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  and  tbe  Industrial 
Committee  of  the  Des  Moines  Chamber 
of  (bommeree. 

Addnu:  Bob  York  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertisii^,  ANPA,  with  technicolor 
motion  picture,  “Industry  and  Public 
Opinion.’’ 

Sooth  Ballroom,  1:30  p.m. — Round¬ 
table  Discussion  ‘Circulation  Promotion” 
(led  by  C.  P.  Himmelman,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer). 

South  Ballroom,  3:00  p.m. — Address: 
George  A.  Brandenburg,  Chicago  Editor 
of  Editob  &  PcnjsHta. 

South  Ballroom,  3:30  p.m. — P.M. 
Presentation  (led  hy  Carl  Carstensen, 
Chicago  Daily  ffetet). 

South  Ballroom,  4:45  p.m. — Adioum. 

Main  Ballroom,  6:45  p.m. — Dinner 
•Address:  Garven  Casey,  Director  of  the 
Australian  News  Bureau. 

TUESDAY,  NOV.  6 

The  Ranch,  9:15  a.m. — P.M.  Presen¬ 
tations  (led  by  Lloyd  E.  Borg,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  JourneU  and  Tribune). 

The  Ranch,  10:30  a.m. — Roundtable 
^scussion:  “How  to  Use  Radio  in 
Newspaper  Promotion”  (led  by  Jolm 
Henry,  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune). 

The  Ranch,  11:30  a.m. — Adjourn. 

Main  Ballroom,  12  noon— Lunch. 
Sponsored  jointly  by  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  and  the  Advertis- 
inb  (Sub  of  Des  Moines. 


Y  &  H  Enterprise 

War  trophini — Na*l  flags.  Jap 
flags,  hslmsts  and  trinksts 
from  all  over  the  world — sent 
to  Young  &  Rubicam.  Inc..  New 
York  advertising  a9ency,  by 
former  Y  &  R  staffers  ore  being 
shown  by  the  agency  in  a 
Madison  Avenue  window.  The 
window  was  "borrowed”  from 
a  friendly  real  estate  dealer 
(Y  &  R  offices  being  in  the 
higher  floors)  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  will  be  displayed  until 
said  real  estate  dealer  requires 
his  "showcase." 


Tribune  Takes  Loss 
On  Overseas  Paper 


Chicago,  Oct.  22 — The  Over¬ 
seas  Tribune  which  carried 
American  news  to  service  men 
during  the  war  was  produced 
at  a  net  loss  of  more  than  $120,- 
000,  a  Chicago  Tribune  cost 
summary  showed  today.  The 
Overseas  Tribune  will  continue 
to  give  midwest  news  to  troops 
in  Europe  and  the  Pacific. 

Expenses  from  Jan.  1,  1944,  to 
Aug.  31,  1945,  were  $154,224.25. 
Revenue  from  sales  was  $34,- 
046.46.  The  resulting  loss,  which 
was  foreseen,  was  borne  by  the 
'Tribune  so  that  service  men 
overseas  might  receive  news  and 
features. 

Low  priced  and  carrying  no 
advertising,  the  Overseas  Trib¬ 
une  was  published  in  England, 
Nort>  Africa,  Italy,  Germany, 
Panama  and  throughout  the  Pa¬ 
cific  theater. 


Reece  to  Address 
ANA  Convention 


■Addreas:  Joyce  A.  Swan,  Minneapolis 
Times,  “Sauce  for  the  Goose  Is  Sauce 


for  the  Gander,” 

The  Ranch,  1:30  p.m. — P.M.  Presen- 
Utions  (led  by  John  Baker,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch). 

The  Ranch,  2:00  p.m. — Address: 
Henry  Kroeger.  Des  Moines  Register 
“Research.” 

The  Ranch,  2:30  p.m. — Roundtable  . 
Dtscustion :  “Advertising  Promotion” 
(1m  by  Bob  York,  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA). 

TTie  Ranch,  3:15  p.m. — P.M.  Presen¬ 
tations  (led  by  Miles  Tieman,  Indian- 
•Polts  Star). 

The  Ranch,  4:30  p.m. — (losing  re¬ 
marks:  Bert  Stolpe. 

^e  Ranch,  4:45  p.m.— Conference 

adjourns. 


B.  Carroll  Reece,  Congress¬ 
man  from  Tennessee,  and  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  Reece  Bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  will  speak  Nov.  20  at  the 
Government  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers  to  be  held  in  New  York  City 
Nov.  18  through  Nov.  20. 

Mr.  Reece  will  present  the 
case  for  his  bill,  H.R.-2390, 
which  provides  for  effective  ju¬ 
dicial  review  of  the  orders  of 
the  FTC  and  permits  the  court 
to  modify  such  orders,  and  also 
gives  complete  authority  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 
in  areas  where  its  jurisdiction 
now  overlaps  with  that  of  the 
FTC. 

In  his  address  Mr.  Reece  will 
also  review  important  activities 
in  Washington  which  have  a 
bearing  on  distribution,  market¬ 
ing  and  advertising. 


Post  Survey  Near 

The  New  York  Post  annual  de¬ 
partment  store  survey  through 
Fact  Finders,  Inc.  is  being  fin¬ 
ished  early  because  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  demand  for  up-to-date  mar¬ 
ket  information.  Completed  in 
three  weeks  instead  of  the  usual 
three  months,  the  survey  is 
based  on  1,000  to  1,500  more  in¬ 
terviews  than  previously. 


IDITOR  a  PUILISHIR  for  Octoter  27,  1«4t 


‘’‘‘He  says  he  has  a  lot  easier  time  covering 
Western  New  Yoi'k  since  he  started  advertising 
in  The  Buffalo  Evening  News*.  ” 
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Bennett  Begins 


Manzer  Heads 
New  England 
Ad  Executives 


Boston,  Oct.  23 — More  than  60  41  advertising  agencies  in  & 
members  of  the  New  England  Dominion  of  Canada,  cost  thaw 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu-  agency  clients  a  total  of  $38, • 
tives  Association  today  held  944,7M  during  the  course  of 
their  first  annual  meeting  of  the  1044,  as  against  a  total  of  $20,- 
1944-45  season  at  the  Parker  224,400  in  1941,  according  to 
House,  with  the  first  election  of  official  figures  released  by  th« 
officers  since  meetings  were  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistiei, 
postponed  indefinitely  because  for  an  increase  of  26.4%. 
of  tran^ortation  difficulties.  gross  receipts  of  advertisiM 

Harold  Manzer,  Worcester  agencies  in  1944  reached^ 
Telegram  G<uettc,  was  e  ect^  959,499,  an  increase  of  233% 
president.  Other  officers  elected  1941  .^hlle  gross  receipt! 

^eluded:  Vicepresident,  Nelson  represented  16.1%  of  all  ae 
H.  Demers.  Middletown.  (Conn  )  submitted.  Out  of  thew 

Press,  secreta^-treasurer,  I.  R.  receipts  the  agencies  paid  for  all 
Van  Aurmen,  Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  expenses,  operating  costs,  etc. 
Times.  E.  XT  n.  .  An  approximate  two-thirds  of 

DirMtora.  William  F.  Hallisey,  accounts  rendered  in  1944  wen 
Brockton  Enterprise-Times  (  who  for  newspaper  publicity,  maga- 

zine  publicity,  or  publicity  raa- 
Higgins,  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun  ferial  in  other  periodicals,  with 
Journal:  Leroy  Paltrowitz,  Dan-  20%  being  devoted  to  radio 
bury  (Conn.)  News  Times;  John  nuhlicitv 
J.  Broughan,  Greenfield  (Mass.) 

Recorder-Gazette;  and  William 
J.  Montague,  Burlington  ( Vt. ) 

Daily  News. 

Morning  session  speakers  were 
Zenas  Potter,  assistant  OPA  ad¬ 
ministrator,  who  discussed  ad¬ 
vertising  and  distribution  of 
products  in  the  postwar  period; 

Charles  H.  Conland,  assistant 
publisher,  Hartford  (Conn.) 

Courant,  who  spoke  on  “Plant 
City  Advertising”;  and  Charles 
J.  O’Connor,  past  president  of 
the  organization,  and  now  with 
the  Treasury  Department,  who 
emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  coming  Victory  Loan  Cam¬ 
paign. 

"New  England  newspapers  as 
a  group  have  outdone  any  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,”  declared 
O'Connor,  “in  the  matter  of  co¬ 
operating  in  the  various  war 
loan  drives.” 

O’Connor,  on  loan  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  from  his  post  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  New  Lon¬ 
don  Day,  expressed  optimism 
about  the  coming  drive,  explain- 


A  syndicated  shopping  fea-  ^ 
ture  presenting  “What’s  new  in 
Vogues  and  Values”  will  make  ^ 
an  appearance  in  subscriber  ^ 
newspapers  in  February,  Sue 
Pyke  Bennett,  its  creator  and 
author,  announces. 

The  column,  which  will  be 
written  in  chatty  style  and  di¬ 
rected  toward  women  readers,  is 
scheduled  to  run  three  times  a 
week,  highlighting  four  differ¬ 
ent  items  of  merchandise  in  each 
insertion.  In  a  center  box  in 
the  column,  space  is  provided  to 
list  the  names  of  the  local  deal¬ 
er  or  dealers  who  carry  the 
artices. 

At  least  50%  of  the  cost  of 
the  column,  according  to  the 
contract,  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
manufacturers  whose  prc^ucts 
are  described.  It  is  suggested 
that  newspapers  who  carry  the 
column  charge  the  dealers  for 
the  space  devoted  to  their  mer¬ 
chandise.  thus  covering  the  fea¬ 
ture’s  entire  cost. 

Two-thirds  Editorial 
As  Miss  Bennett  explains,  each 
column  is  to  measure  30  inches, 

20  inches  of  editorial  matter  and 
ten  for  headlines,  illustrations, 
etc.  Each  dealer  could  be  as¬ 
sessed  for  seven  and  half  inches 
of  this  column — five  of  editorial 
matter  and  two  and  a  half  for 
prorated  share  of  the  headlines, 
etc. 

“It  is  up  to  the  newspaper  to 
assign  a  salesman  to  contact  the 
dealers  and  sell  them  this  space.” 
she  said.  Attached  to  the  mat 
of  each  column,  which  will  1  » 

reach  newspapers  three  weeks  New  YonC  Agency 
in  advance  of  the  week  of  pub-  n 

lication,  will  be  a  list  of  dealers  wtS  MOine  ACCOlint 
or  Jobbers  in  that  community  The  New  York  and  Detroit 
handling  the  products  men-  firm  of  Brooke,  Smith.  French  & 


Vogues  &  Values 

until  the  war  had  ended  before 
launching  it  on  a  national  basis, 
however,  she  said. 

The  column  will  now  call  at¬ 
tention  to  “high-quality  new 
products”  that  will  be  coming 
on  the  market,  she  told  Editor  & 
Publisher.  It  will  also  spot¬ 
light  “revitalized”  prewar  prod¬ 
ucts  as  they  reappear.  Prices 
will  be  given.  To  date,  about  12 
dailies  have  signed. 

Miss  Bennett’s  background  in¬ 
cludes  newspaper,  advertising 
and  merchandising  experience. 
Her  first  job  was  as  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican.  Most  recently  she  served 
as  merchandising  counsel  for  the 
New  York  World-Telegram. 


bert  Moloney,  president  of  Paul 
Block  and  Associates,  and  H. 
James  Gediman,  of  the  Heant 
Advertising  Service,  Jointly 
staged  a  program  featuri^ 
charts,  slides  and  motion  pic¬ 
tures  of  “daily  newspapers  and 
radio  chains  as  national  media." 

It  was  the  first  time  the  films 
had  been  presented  to  a  group  of 
advertising  executives. 

Many  Boston  agency  men  and 
space  buyers  were  present  at 
both  sessions  as  guests. 


iuttUsLl 


Peoria's  Industrial 
Employment  Survey 


3  War- Year  s’  Average 
Empoyeea.  .  .  .  40|192 


HOW  TO  GET 
A  NEWSPAPER  JOB 


October,  1945 
Empuyees.  .  .  .  39,939 


Next  to  Editor  &  Publliher’a 
"Help  Wanted  Ads”  which  weekly 
menUon  many  rood  positions,  the 
“Situations  Wanted"  offer  newspaper 
workers  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
contact  editors  A  executives. 


The  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest 
American -TTmas  Uecord  and  the 
Okmulgee  (Okie.)  Morning  Timet 
have  l^n  added,  affective  Septem¬ 
ber  lit,  to  our  constantly  growing  list 
of  satisfied  clients. 

SOLVE  YOUR 
LINAGE  PROBLEMS 

We  furnish  you  vffth  monthly  reports, 
covering  your  local  end  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  Ireekdowns  according  to 
individual  accounts  end  tummerlxed 
In  SO  clessificetions. 

Send  far  fret  sampla  raperts 
and  list  a(  cllants. 

Adveiibimf  Liiuge  Service 

(Estaklishad  1933) 

230  W.  41tt  SL.  Maw  Yark  18.  H.  Y. 


Yrta  Industrial  Employment 
Surx*ey  and  Other  Market 
Facts  .^iKiilable  on  Request. 


SMOO 

TUtVtUd 


Sports  Editor  writes:  “The  last 
time  1  advertised  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  I  had  responses  and  would 
have  had  Results  had  I  chosen  to 
accept  several  propositions.  How¬ 
ever,  beintr  slow  to  move  aarain  until 
I  yet  more  what  I  want,  I  am  stUl 
in  — ." 


Another  advertiser  said,  “I  have 
three  answers  to  my  Eklitor  &  l^b- 
llsher  Adv. — which  shall  I  accept?” 


Ptmi*  %C.,  /fftnt  ^ 

mRMRIFriTHCO.^ 

^VersesdVirtfisid  '4 
OmetS  IM  PRtNCilSAL  eiTIkl 


Form  the  habit  of  readiny  Editor 
A  ^bllsher  Help  Wanted  Ads. 


POWER  TO  DO  GOOD-  POWER  TO  MOVE  GOODS 


Both  joD8  completed  and  both  well  done,  the  souvenirs  of 
work  and  war  rest  side-by-side  waiting  for  time  and  dust 
to  erase  the  heartaches  and  loneliness  that  seemed  to  per¬ 
meate  each  and  every  one.  Her  identification  badge  and 
his  honorable  service  button  are  both  badges  of  merit  re¬ 
minding  us  of  the  part  each  has  taken  to  bring  this  hard 
earned  victory  to  the  world. 

Theirs  was  a  difficult  task.  They  not  only  completed  it 
well  but  also  turned  it  into  an  opportunity  to  provide  the 
material  things  that  contribute  to  a  happy  home,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  prepare  them  emotionally  to  better  appre¬ 
ciate  what  home  means  to  humanity.  During  anxious  years, 
bonds  and  savings  have  accumulated  from  carefully  budg¬ 
eted  factory  pay,  fighting  pay  and  a  family  allotment, 
insuring  the  future  they  planned.  Now  that  victory  has 
brought  reunion,  their  dream  of  home  and  happiness  is 
unfolding  with  blissful  reality. 

A  perfect  companion  to  this  or  any  happy  home  is  the  daily 
newspaper,  because  nothing  else  can  take  its  place.  In  Oeve- 
land  that  means  The  Cleveland  Press  and  its  Power  of 
Presstige,  which  means  Pmver  to  do  good;  Power  to  mot'e  goods. 


HITHOME 


(OITOR  a  PUILISHfR  for  October  27i  1«4S 
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'Huge'  Profits 
Debunked  in 
Cement  Co.  Ad 

Chicago,  Oct.  22 — In  one  of 
the  first  and  moat  “tellinK”  edi¬ 
torial  ads  to  appear  since  the 
onset  of  the  postwar  strike  epi¬ 
demic,  the  question  of  huge  war 
profits  was  brought  out  into 
print  this  week  in  an  ad  being 
run  bjr  Marquette  Cement  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  in  13  mid- 
western  newspapers. 

Headed  “Those  HUGE  War 
Profits,"  the  ad  starts  out,  “Soon 
now  some  of  the  people  with 
special  axes  to  grind  will  be 
having  us  believe  that  tre¬ 
mendous  profits  were  made  by 
industry  in  wartime.  Well,  we'd 
like  to  know  who  made  them." 

The  ad  was  written  by  W.  A. 
Wecker,  president  of  the  Mar¬ 
quette  Cement  Manufacturing 
Compai^  and  one  of  the  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  cement  industry. 

Despite  his  company's  unique 
position  of  having  had  no  labor 
troubles  since  1916,  Wecker  was 
cognizant  of  the  particular  need 
for  sound  thinking  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  at  this  time.  The  ad  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  quarter-page  on 
Oct.  22  and  23  in  newspapers  in 
St  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Memphis, 
Des  Moines,  Cape  Girardeau. 
Mo.,  Peru  and  Labile,  Ill. 

Mr.  Wecker  felt  that  the  mes¬ 
sage  in  this  ad  was  a  responsi¬ 
bility  of  management.  He  was 
assisted  by  Marquette's  public 
relations  counsel,  Lawrence  H. 
Selz  Organization,  Chicago. 


Compcdgns  &  Accounts 

contlmted  from  page  12 


launch  its  initial  postwar  line  of 
radios  and  victrolas  in  Novem¬ 
ber  advertising.  Newspapers — 
for  dealer-cooperative  ads— na¬ 
tional  and  trade  magazines,  and 
radio  will  be  extensively  used. 
An  experimental  outdoor  cam¬ 
paign  in  three  cities  will  also  be 
run  during  November  and  De¬ 
cember.  ^e  entire  promotion 
will  highlight  a  three-way  acous¬ 
tical  system,  “Golden  Throat," 
to  be  oflfered  in  all  of  RCA’s  new 
models.  Early  November  ad¬ 
vertising  will  picture  one  instru- 
nnent  in  connection  with  the 
Victor  dog  under  the  headline, 
“Only  RCA  Victor  makes  the 
Victrola." 

Hare  They  Ara 

UNDER  the  caption  "Here  They 
Are,"  Admiral  Corp.,  Chicago, 
has  released  a  special  ad  an¬ 
nouncing  its  postwar  line  of 
radios,  radio  phonographs  and 
record  changers.  To  appear  in 
90  newspapers,  the  ad  will  show 
the  models  on  which  early  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  concentrated. 

Special  Sarias 
TO  publicize  “Gallivanting,"  the 
fragrance  “that  goes  placet 
and  does  things.”  Vita  Ray,  New 
York,  is  placing  a  special  series 
of  ads  in  New  York  metropolitan 
dailies  and  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Evening  Newt.  Each  ad  high¬ 
lights  a  d'^^erent  New  York 
night  spot.  The  insertions,  mea¬ 
suring  about  130  lines,  will  con- 
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Debunker  ad 


tinue  on  a  twice  a  week  basis 
until  Christmas.  Via  Lawrence 
C.  Gumbinner,  New  York. 

Swank  Schedule 
RETAILERS  throughout  the 
country  featuring  Swank  Kar¬ 
at  Gold  Jewelry  will  place  news¬ 
paper  ads  in  their  local  papers 
next  month,  tieing  in  with  a  na¬ 
tional  magazine  campaign.  First 
insertions  of  that  sort  will  run 
Nov.  1  in  Chicago  dailies.  Ad¬ 
vertising  will  break  in  other 
metropolitan  centers  on  succes¬ 
sive  days.  Swank  has  planned 
a  complete  mat  service  for  all 
retailers  handling  the  line.  Dis¬ 
play  set-ups  are  also  provided. 
The  local  ads,  as  the  national, 
will  be  geared  to  appeal  to 
women,  the  predominant  gift 
buyers  of  masculine  jewelry,  the 
company  explains.  The  slogan 
used  will  be  “Swank  adds  genius 
to  karat  gold."  Albert  J.  Sil- 
berstein-B«n^  Goldsmith.  Inc.,  is 
handling  the  account. 

In  Suppl«tnent8 
NEWSPAPER  supplements  are 
on  the  schedule  of  both  Fero 
Mulhens,  Inc.,  New  York,  and 
the  Crest  Specialties  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  Mulhens  firm  is  plac¬ 
ing  ads  during  November  and 
December  on  its  “4711"  cologne 
and  toilet  preparations  in  roto 
sections  covering  20  metropoli¬ 
tan  cities.  In  addition  the  com¬ 
pany  will  use  black  and  white 
ads  in  12  cities.  Kelly,  Nason 
is  the  agency. 

The  Crest  Specialties  firm  is 
using  a  large  number  of  supple¬ 
ments  to  promote  its  Spifly  in¬ 
visible  collar  stay-down.  The 
account  is  directed  by  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  Associates. 

Ad  Volume  bicrease 

WEBSTER  THOMAS  CO.,  dis¬ 
tributor  of  Matchless  Brand 
Foods,  is  increasing  its  advertis¬ 
ing  volume,  according  to  Edward 

M.  Neilson,  president.  More  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  New  England 
newspapers  will  be  made. 

Our  Apologies 

A  YARDLEY,  Ltd.,  campaign 
described  in  this  column  last 
week  was  mistakenly  attributed 
to  the  William  Esty  &  Co.  agency. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.,  handl^ 
the  campaign,  as  it  has  all  Yard- 
ley  advertising  since  1928. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


Enlarged  Staff 

ERWIN,  WASEY  &  CO..  New 
York,  has  expanded  its  stall, 
as  follows:  Arthur  H.  Law¬ 
rence,  with  14  years  of  copy, 
contact  and  production  experi¬ 
ence,  to  assistant  account  execu¬ 
tive:  Keith  Shapper,  from  the 
FBI  to  the  radio  department; 
John  L.  Davis,  also  of  the  FBI 
to  the  accounting  department, 
and  Whitney  Hartshorns,  for¬ 
merly  a  major  in  the  Adjutant 
General’s  department  to  the 
agency's  production  department. 

bi  New  Spots 

C.  H.  TRAPP  from  the  Anfenger 
Advertising  Agency  to  the 
copy  staff  of  Gardner  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.,  St.  Louis.  .  .  .  K.  W. 
Anderson,  from  account  execu¬ 
tive.  West-Marquis.  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles,  to  Booker  Cooper,  Inc., 
of  that  city,  to  handle  group 
media  and  publicity  details  in 
addition  to  special  account  man¬ 
agement.  .  .  .  Herbert  Bayer  to 
Dorland  International-Pettingell 
&  Fenton,  Inc.,  as  vicepresldent 
in  charge  of  art  and  industrial 
design.  Mr.  Bayer  was  for¬ 
merly  consulting  art  director 
for  J.  Walter  Thompson. 

William  L.  Ledwith,  former¬ 
ly  vicepresident.  Hill  Advertis¬ 
ing.  Inc.,  to  J.  M.  Hickerson, 
Inc.,  in  an  executive  capacity. 

.  Harold  H.  Webber  back  to 
Foote.  Cone  &  Belding  as  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  media 
and  research  in  New  York. 


Resume  Duties 
LT.  JOHN  MONSARHAT 
USNR,  has  rejoined  PUtt- 
Forbes,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  vice 
president  after 
more  than  three 
years'  s  e  r  v  i  ce 
with  the  Navy. 

Lt.  Monsarrat. 
commissioned  in 
May.  1942, 
served  •  more 
than  18  months 
as  radar  officer 
aboard  the  air¬ 
craft  carrier 
U.  S.  S.  Langley 
in  the  Pacific. 

.  .  .  Richard  B. 

Kreuzzr,  in  the 
Army  since  1941,  has  joinad  the 
San  Francisco  staff  of  Albert 
Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc.,  u 
production  manager  and  art  di¬ 
rector. 

Mr.  Kreuzer  saw  action  in  the 
New  Guinea  campaign  and  late 
was  with  Army  Intelligence  in 
Australia. 

1- 

Company  Changes 

DANIEL  J.  MAHONEY  from  ac 
count  executive,  Earle  Fwili 
Co.,  New  York,  to  the  advertb 
ing  department,  Seagram  •  Dir 
tillers  Corp.  as  copy  director 
.  .  George  Balsam  from  ae 
count  executive,  Rickard  and 
Co.  to  advertising  manager  and 
director  of  sales  promotion. 
Aerovox  Corp..  New  Bedford. 
Mass.  .  .  .  Fred  J.  Braum  to  the 
advertising  department,  Ruppert 
Brewery.  New  York,  as  assistant 
advertising  manager. 


MOW  AVAILABLE 

...  <1  compr«h#Bslve  r.por+  on 

Industry  in  Battle  Creek 

Now  ready  Creek  aa 

..port  on  &  for  d»  futnre. 

they  exist  today  Wy^uirer  and  News 

Right  after  V-J  of  gathering  this 

assilTed  ila  staff  ““  ,S!„^peraonal  tolarvtews 
'.;S5hT‘  S^°r;S^^Stotrial  e«e«.tl*e.  and 
from  other  sources.  many 

This  complete  story  published  as  a 

;f:^Sd1ddS.ri.rat«nSo„.  Eatra  oopte,  have 
been  in  demand.  ^  reproduced  in 

Thisjecti^*  ^  copy  wiU  be  gladly 

reduced  size— *  n 
sent  upon  request. 

Write  for  a  copy. 
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Representatives-.  Allen  Klapp 
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Hearst  Advertising  Service 


HHKRT  W.  BEYEA,  M«iiag«r 


Reprtsemtimg: 

New  York  Journal-American  •  Pittsburg  Sun>Telegraph  •  Chioafo  Herald-Amerieeii 
liaitimore  News*  Post*  Amerioan  •  Boston  Record  *  American  *  Advertiser  •  Detroit  Times  •  Albany  Tifnes*LTnion 
San  Francisco  Examiner  *  Los  Angeles  Examiner  •  Seattle  Post-IntelliEeneer 


WHAT  is  New  York?  The  Gay  White 
Way,  Fifth  Avenue,  Radio  Gty, 
Times  Square,  the  Wal<k>rf*A$toria,  the 
Stork  Club? 


NO!  New  York  is  a  dty  of  a  hundred 
cities  —  New  York  is  12,000,000  people 
located  within  50  miles  of  its  City  Hall 
*-  the  world’s  greatest  concentration  of 
consuming  capacity  plus  the  economic 
ability  to  satisfy  it. 


For  top  sales  volume,  count  on  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  New  York  market  —  its 
gigantic  wealth,  its  terrific  tonnage  — 
its  low  cost  of  advertising,  selling  and 
distribution. 


Here  is  the  opportunity  colossus  of  the 
world. 


Top  sales  operation  in  this  huge  market 
places  a  premium  on  organization  and 
planning. 


It  pays  to  know  the  city  in  the  informed 
and  intimate  way  that  a  newspaperman 
knows  it.  That  is  where  the  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service  Man’s  specialization 
and  training  can  be  useful  to  you. 


In  the  Hearst  Advertising  Service  are 
"reporters  with  a  nose  for  sales’’  —  men 
who  track  down  the  facts  that  a  sales 
manager  wants  to  know  —  men  who 
maintain  a  constant  flow  of  market  in¬ 
formation  for  your  use. 


From  coast  to  coast  in  all  the  vital  key 
cities  listed  below,  Hearst  Advertising 
Service  men  are  constantly  consuitingwith 
sales  and  advertising  executives,  devel¬ 
oping  and  giving  basic  market  informa¬ 
tion,  keeping  pace  with  conditions,  mak¬ 
ing  themselves  increasingly  useful  to  you. 


The  H-A-S  man  stands  ready  to  work 
with  you  as  he  works  with  hundreds  of 
other  sales  and  advertising  executives. 


CALL  THE 
H-A-S  MAN 


Just  drop  us  a  noto 
toying,  “I'm  inter- 
ested  in  yosrr  rmtr- 
ket  information  on 
( name  your  type  of 
product).” 


He  wffl  set  NEW  YORK  right  on  your  desk 


Griner 


Griner  Named 
Publisher  Aide 
At  Ft  Wayne 

Pr.  Wayne,  Ind.,  Oct.  22— Ap¬ 
pointment  of  Leslie  J.  Griner, 
Chicago  Sun  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent,  as 
assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the 
Ft.  Wayne 
News  -  Sentinel, 
was  announced 
today  by  Helene 
R.  F  o  e  1 1  inger, 
president  and 
publisher,  effec¬ 
tive  Nov.  15. 

^r.  Griner 
has  been  with 
the  Sun  since 
April  1944,  bav¬ 
in  g  previously 
been  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  Youngstown  (O.)  Vindi¬ 
cator  for  many  years.  He  has 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  Youngstown.  While  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  Vindicator,  he 
was  successively  journeyman, 
foreman  and  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent 

He  supervised  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Vindicator 
plant,  being  responsible  for  the 
selection  and  installation  of  new 
presses  and  other  mechanical 
equipment  He  also  assisted 
William  F.  Maag,  publisher,  in 
the  construction  of  a  building  to 
house  the  paper’s  radio  station 
WFMJ. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  me¬ 
chanical  committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  six  years  ago  and  has 
served  as  a  member  ever  since, 
serving  as  a  member  of  a  sub¬ 
committee  to  survey  the  field 
and  recommend  candidates  for 
the  position  of  research  director 
of  the  recently-inaugurated  re¬ 
search  program  approved  by  the 
ANPA  directors. 

Since  joining  the  Sun,  Mr. 
Griner  has  collaborated  with 
Shaw,  Naess  &  Murphy,  Chicago 
architects,  and  William  Gins¬ 
berg,  New  York  consulting  en¬ 
gineer,  in  the  design  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  newspaper  plant  to 
be  erected  by  the  Sun. 

■ 

Calcutta  Statesman 
Attacks  City's  Filth 

A  “dirty  shirt”  campaign  in 
the  U.S.  is  a  mild  affair  in 
comparison  with  the  “Filthy 
Calcutta"  crusade  which  the 
Statesman  has  been  waging  in 
Bengal  for  more  than  a  year, 
under  the  editorial  direction  of 
Ian  Melville  Stephens. 

Even  the  headlines  wreak 
with  “too  much  filth  and  too 
many  files”  .  .  .  “fight  against 
cholera”  .  .  .  “revolting  state  of 
city’s  markets”  .  .  .  and  “the 
supreme  scandal,”  as  the  States¬ 
man  exposes  scenes  characteris¬ 
tic  of  Calcutta  in  the  hope  that 
the  “Empire’s  Second  Cl^”  will 
become  really  that. 

The  Statesman's  crusading 
stories  and  pictures  have  re¬ 
cently  been  compiled  in  a  sup¬ 
plement  called  “Filthy  Calcutta” 
which  is  a  sequel  to  “Maladmin¬ 
istration  in  Bengal,”  which  re¬ 
corded  the  events  of  the  Famine 
of  1943. 

a 
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WHEN  a  new  feature  proves 
to  be  a  flop.  Managing  Editor 
Alexander  F.  “Casey”  Jones  of 
the  Washington  Post  believes  in 
facing  the  facts.  Accordingly, 
he  published  in  a  box  on  the 
Post  front  page,  the  following 
letter,  addressed  to  the  source 
of  the  feature: 

Dear  Mr.  Weatherman: — The 
Post  announced  Tuesday  that  it 
would  carry  your  “new"  weather 
map  daily. 

A  reader  test  Tuesday — con¬ 
ducted  on  members  of  the  Post 
staff — revealed  these  shocking 
facts: 

Thirty-three  out  of  35  persons 
polled  could  not  tell  what  the 
map  was  all  about. 

All  admitted  they  would  not 
recognize  an  "Isobar"  if  they 
saw  one  coming  down  the  street. 

Two  or  three  contended  they 
knew  what  aretu  of  "high  and 
low  pressure"  are,  but  they  were 
not  very  articulate  about  it. 

The  majority  said  there  were 
so  many  lines  on  your  map  that 
only  an  expert  could  tell  what 
the  weather  score  was — or  is. 

So  the  Post  asks  that  you  get 
up  a  map  so  simple,  and  marked 
in  such  simple  English,  that 
even  a  managing  editor  can 
understand  it. 

That  is  asking  a  lot,  but  we 
believe  you  can  do  it — if  you 
will  only  throw  your  profes¬ 
sional  pride,  and  vocabulary, 
out  the  window. 

m 

THE  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  re¬ 
porting  a  wedding,  with  mixed 
typographical  reaction,  said: 

. Her  veil  of 

bridal  illution  fell  from  a  tiara 
of  seed  pearls.  She  carried  a  white 
improved  altar  banked  with  smi- 

■ 

ON  THE  item  which  said  the 
U.  S.  authorities  had  declared 
Palestine  out  of  bounds  for  serv¬ 
ice  personnel,  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Press  put  this  headline: 

HOLY  LAND  DECLARED 
OFF  -  LIMITS  BY  U.  S. 

■ 

speaking  of  auto-suggestion: 

City  Editor  Bob  Harris  of  the 
Cincinnati  (O. )  Times  -  Star 
called  Bob  Firestone,  rewrite 
man,  to  the  'phone  to  take  a 
story  on  a  diphtheria  epidemic. 
Firestone  wrote  the  story,  com¬ 
plained  of  a  sore  throat.  He 
was  packed  off  to  the  contagious 
ward  in  General  Hospital  as  an¬ 
other  possible  “dip”  victim.  A 
few  days  later  the  former  ama¬ 
teur  wrestler  was  sent  home. 
It  was  only  tonsilitis. 

■ 

THANKS  to  an  alert  proof¬ 
reader,  this  copy  for  a  classi¬ 
fied  ad  in  the  Leavenworth 
( Kan.)  Times  did  not  run  “as  is" 
under  the  Miscellaneous  head¬ 
ing; 

LIGHT  HAULING  and  24-hour 
wcncb  service.  Phone  .  .  . 

■ 

AND  thanks  to  another  alert 
proofreader,  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Union  didn't  serve  this 
head-that-wouldn't-fit : 


Portland  Rabbi 
Gives  Birth  to 
30  Bunnies 


British  Papers' 
Size  Held  Down 
Another  Year 

British  newspaper’s  have  set¬ 
tled  down  to  at  least  another 
year  of  curtailed  Issues,  in  view 
of  the  Government’s  decision  to 
hold  down  on  importation  of 
newsprint  until  the  economic 
situation  improves. 

Four,  six,  and  eight-page 
papers  will  be  the  vogue 
throughout  1946,  one  publisher 
visiting  in  the  U.  S.  told  Editor 
&  Publisher,  and  strict  rationing 
of  advertising  space  will  con¬ 
tinue.  The  average  “large”  ad 
now  is  two  columns,  four  inches. 

Exports  of  Canadian  news¬ 
print  to  England  will  be  held 
to  approximately  25%  of  pre¬ 
vious  orders — 50,000  tons  to  be 
delivered  in  1946,  or  176,000 
tons  less  than  the  amount  in  the 
original  contract. 

In  Montreal,  R.  G.  Doane, 
vicepresident  of  Canadian  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Co.,  who  attend¬ 
ed  the  conference  in  London 
when  newsprint  was  discussed 
in  the  light  of  England’s  current 
economic  condition,  said  the  un¬ 
filled  portion  of  the  order  would 
be  set  aside  for  possible  de¬ 
livery  in  1947  and  1948. 

He  said  mills  would  cooperate 
with  the  United  Kingdom  in  its 
continued  restriction  of  news¬ 
papers  as  part  of  the  British 
austerity  program.  He  added 
that  the  Briti^  Government  has 
indicated  it  would  take  steps  to 
reduce  its  imports  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  pulp  also.  They  will  be 
held  to  less  than  300,000  tons, 
just  enough  to  permit  Britain’s 
newsprint  mills  to  meet  de¬ 
mands. 

A  possibility  that  Finnish 
newsprint  will  be  unavailable 
to  the  U.  S.  market  much  longer 
than  anticipated  under  the 
terms  of  the  original  reparations 
pact  with  Russia  was  hintea  in 
news  from  Stockholm  this  week 
that  the  Soviet  had  increased 
their  armistice  demands  from 
$50,000,000  to  $76,000,000.  In 
the  current  year,  Finland  has 
paid  off  $36,000,000  largely  with 
paper  and  pulp. 

'To  head  off  some  of  the  news¬ 
print  problems  of  U.  S.  pub¬ 
lishers,  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  proposed 
that  the  paper  industry  under¬ 
take  extensive  research.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  two  Tribune  and  New 
York  Daily  News  mills,  he  said 
they  produce  250,000  tons  of 
newsprint  a  year  and  alcohol 
and  yeast  making  liquid  have 
been  produced  as  byproducts, 
most  of  the  alcohol  being  sent 
to  synthetic  rubber  mills  in  the 
U.  S. 

“From  a  Tribune  basis,”  he 
said,  “these  mills  have  been  a 
fine  thing  for  us.” 

■ 

N.  Y.  Times  in  Germany 

The  first  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  weekly  Overseas 
edition  to  be  printed  in  Germany 
was  distribute  Thursday  to  100,- 
000  troops.  The  Overseas  edition 
is  printe  also  in  Tokyo,  Manila. 
Hawaii,  Paris,  China-Burma-In- 
dia  and  Latin  America. 


Daily  Discovers 
'Baby  Bingo' 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  23 — Hundredi 
of  angry  housewives  phoned 
CHerry  1700,  the  Times-Star 
demanding  to  know  why  ^ 
paper  failed  one  day  to  cany 
the  birth  notices.  Dizzy  switA- 
board  operators  at  the  paper 
referred  some  calls  to  City  ^i- 
tor  Bob  Harris  and  Assistant 
C.  E.  Jerry  Hurter,  who  finally 
told  ’em  to  “lay  off.” 

Next  day  the  names  of  new¬ 
comers  to  the  world  appeared 
as  usual  and  the  'phone  calli 
ceased.  Harris  ordered  newr 
hawks  to  dig  into  the  matter 
and  they  came  up  with  the  story 
of  Cincinnati’s  latest  craze- 
“Baby  Bingo.”  The  game  is 
played  at  home,  with  bingo 
cards.  Players  are  instructed  to 
use  only  the  first  six  names  in 
the  birth  column.  Winning 
numbers  are  based  on  home  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  infants’  pvents. 

T.  L.  Ramsey  Leaves 
Sioux  Falls  Doily 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  Oct.  22— 
Ted  L.  Ramsey,  managing  editor 
of  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader 
for  the  past  17  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Co.  as  a  life  under¬ 
writer. 

H.  M.  Shoebotham,  city  editor 
for  15  years  and  previously  with 
newspapers  at  Helena,  Mont, 
and  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  and  the 
Minneapolis  Star,  will  become 
managing  editor.  New  city  edi¬ 
tor  will  be  James  D.  Ashley. 


116,325 

Met.  County  Population 
Bureou  of  Census,  1944 


Conversion  to  peacetime  produc¬ 
tion  in  Moline-Rock  Island  is 
progressing  with  a  mininum  of 
unemployment.  This  is  due  to 
the  nature  of  Rock  Island- 
Moline’s  industries  . .  .  more  than 
90%  were  firmly  rooted  in  peace¬ 
time  pursuits  before  the  war,  and 
more  than  70%  were  converted 
when  V-J  day  arrived.  That’s 
why  Moline-Rock  Island  produces 
high  sales  results  year  after  year 
...  a  good  market  to  advertise  is- 
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A  TALE /TWO  CITIES 


WHERE  HISTORY  WAS  MADE 


Faneuil  Hall  . 
"Cradle  of  Liberty" 
.  .  one  of  America's 
most  historic  shrines 
.  .  visited  by  thousands 
of  Americans  yearly. 


Where  Mass  Profits  Are  Made... 


KEPKESENTEO  BY  HEAKST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

iDITOR  A  PUILISHIRfer  Octeter  17.  IMS 


It's  a  far  cry  from  the  days  of  General  Warren  and  his  gallant  band  to  the  modern 
Boston  as  the  world  knows  it.  A  great  thriving  market . .  .  the  5th  largest  in  the 
nation  ...  in  which  live  2,890,204  people  .  .  .  745,347  families  ...  all  of  them 
concentrated  in  a  30-mile  area  within  a  half-hour  commuting  distance  of 
Boston’s  famed  State  House.  Best  of  all,  they’re  mighty  prosperous  . . .  with 
ready  purses  for  retail  purchases  .  .  .  purchases  totaling  $1,1 89.521,000  every 
year,  the  highest  per  capita  in  the  country.  And  the  Record-American  and 
Sunday  Advertiser  blanket  this  tremendous  market,  and  plenty  of  cities  and 
towns  beyond  it,  with  far  greater  circulation  and  family  coverage  than  any 
other  Boston  newspaper!  Yes,  the  Record-American  gives  you  over  500,000 
daily  .  .  .  and  the  Sunday  Advertiser  over  600,000.  If  you  want  maximum 
coverage  in  Boston  ...  if  you  want  Mass  sales  in  Boston  .  .  .  pick 
the  media  that  will  give  them  to  you! 
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Color*  • 

Color  is  part  of  the  news.  But  news  must  never  be  colored. 

The  distiiietion  is  sharp  and  clear,  and  artificial  coloring  is 
usually  easy  to  detect. 

One  way  to  avoid  false  color  is  to  omit  human  interest  and 
confine  each  story  to  a  dull,  bald  recitation  of  the  barest  facts 
minus  all  atmosphere.  That  would  be  safe;  but  it  would  be 
neither  adequate  nor  complete  coverage  of  the  news.  The  reader 
.  should  bc!  able  to  see,  feel,  sense  the  complete  picture  in  ever)^ 
news  story.  He  should  be  able  to  capture  the  atmosphere  as 
well  as  the  basic  facts. 

To  draw  color  from  the  imagination  rather  than  from  accu¬ 
rate,  unbiased  observation  is  an  unforgivable  sin.  It  departs 
from  the  field  of  reporting  into  the  realm  of  fiction,  and  fiction 
has  no  place  in  the  news.  The  smallest  fictitious  detail,  masked 
as  news,  becomes  a  lie  of  incalculable  magnitude.  For  a  lie  on 
a  news  wire  is  told  to  uncounted  millions. 

The  INS  Code  of  Ethics  states  clearly  and  unmistakably  that  news  shall  never  be 
colored.  But  to  correspondents  of  the  INS  stamp,  that  restriction  merely  emphasizes 
the  necessity  for  including  all  the  natural,  authentic  color.  Any  study  of  stories  under 
the  INS  byline  will  show  convincingly  that  this  is  the  result.  INS  stories  are  bright 
with  color,  teeming  in  human  interest,  alive  with  sparkling  realism.  They  have 
established  a  new  high  in  brilliant  news  coverage,  and  they  maintain  it  consistently. 


NEWS  SERVICE 


NEWSPRINT  TROUBLES  . 

THE  CHAOS  we  have  been  predicting  for 

the  newsprint  picture  in  1946,  if  manu¬ 
facturers  and  publishers  do  not  share  the 
supply  on  an  equitable  basis,  is  already 
revealing  itself.  Eight  small  dailies  in  the 
middle  and  far  west  face  the  prospect  of 
suspension  next  year  because  their  news¬ 
print  mill  in  Oregon  has  served  notice  it 
cannot  supply  them  after  Jan.  1  when 
other  mills  supplying  them  is  slim, 
other  mill  supplying  them  is  slim. 

Lucien  P.  Arant,  co-owner  of  the  Nampa 
Idaho  Free  Press  which  used  110  tons  of 
newsprint  annually  under  rationing, 
states:  ‘T  am  convinced  now  that  chaos 
is  too  mild  a  word  to  describe  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  will  prevail  for  many  small 
dailies  in  1946.” 

Mr,  Arant  has  made  a  personal  visit  to 
the  mill  on  behalf  of  his  newspaper,  one 
of  the  eight,  to  no  avail.  “I  immediately 
contacted  the  largest  mill  on  the  coast 
and  received  a  flat  rejection.  I  am  trying 
to  make  other  contacts,  but  have  been  in¬ 
formed  by  jobbers  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  procure  a  tieup  for  110  tons 
a  year,”  he  states. 

The  Nampa  paper  is  supplied  by  the 
Hawley  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Oregon 
City,  which  says  it  will  “continue  supply¬ 
ing  minimum  needs  of  publishers  whose 
contracts  continue  in  force  through  1946.” 

Such  a  situation  is  bad  for  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  whether  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  mill,  for  not  taking  care  of  old  cus¬ 
tomers.  or  of  other  newspapers  that  have 
assured  themselves  of  a  larger  supply  next 
year.  Such  developments  will  surely  lead 
to  a  cry  for  more  government  control — 
and  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that 
the  grass  roots  Congressmen  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  sit  idly  by  and  see  their  home  town 
papers  strangled  for  lack  of  print  paper. 

We’ve  had  enough  government  control 
in  the  newspaper  business.  Controls  in  the 
future  are  going  to  be  harder  to  cast  off. 

EDITORIAL  PAY 

OUR  TWO  editorials  on  higher  editorial 

pay  for  competent  newspapermen  and 
women  ( Sept.  22  and  Oct.  13 )  have  brought 
confirmation  for  our  argument  from  edi¬ 
tors,  publishers  and  reporters.  Newspaper 
executives  must  wake  up  soon  and  realize 
that  if  they  don’t  pay  salaries  to  good  edi¬ 
torial  men,  higher  than  or  at  least  com¬ 
parable  to  prevailing  salaries  in  their  town 
for  skilled  work,  the  ambitious,  competent 
editorial  people  are  going  elsewhere. 

Here  is  an  example.  One  correspondent 
reports  that  on  his  recent  return  from  mili¬ 
tary  service  and  after  18  years’  experience 
on  metropolitan  dailies  he  joined  a  paper 
of  50,000  circulation  as  reporter  at  $55.  He 
argued  his  way  up  to  $62.50  by  becoming 
state  editor.  But,  he  says:  ‘”rhis  is  my  last 
week  here.  I  like  the  people  I  work  with 
— and  certainly  I  prefer  newspaper  work  to 
anything  else — but  next  week  I  am  to 
join”  a  magazine  as  associate  editor  at 
$125  per  week. 

Newspapers  are  heading  into  one  of  the 
toughest  competitive  eras  in  their  history. 
They  are  going  to  have  to  put  out  better 
products  and  sell  them  more  aggressively. 
Ilioy  will  need  competent  editorial  people 
and  if  they  don’t  pay  them  what  they’re 
worth  the  opposition  media  will. 


Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is 
from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father 
of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness, 
neither  shadow  of  turning. — James,  1;  17. 


ATOM  CENSORSHIP 

’THE  WAR  is  ended.  Censorship  in  this 
country  ostensibly  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  And  yet  we  have  a  very  active 
censorship  on  technical  details  of  the 
atomic  bomb  and  a  more  drastic  censor¬ 
ship  proposed  by  President  Truman. 

’The  President  has  requested  “security 
regulations  governing  the  handling  of  all 
information”  on  the  atomic  bomb  and 
“suitable  penalties  for  violation  of  the 
security  regulations.” 

’The  November  Atlantic  Monthly  notes 
that  there  has  not  been  a  single  protest  in 
the  press  to  this  Presidential  proposal  for 
peacetime  censorship.  “Has  the  press  lost 
its  voice  from  too  many  years  of  crying 
’wolf’?”  the  Atlantic  asks. 

’The  press  of  this  country  will  never 
lose  its  voice.  In  the  name  of  humanity 
the  press  recognizes  the  horrible  potential 
of  the  atomic  bomb.  Atomic  energy  in  its 
present  stage  of  development  is  only  de¬ 
structive.  ’The  cause  of  world  peace  de¬ 
mands  that  every  editor  do  his  utmost 
to  prevent  this  information  from  falling 
into  evil  hands  at  this  time. 

’There  isn’t  an  editor  in  this  country  who 
doesn't  realize  the  secret  of  atomic  energy 
cannot  be  kept  indefinitely.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  months  or  a  few  years  before 
laboratories  in  other  nations  complete 
their  experiments.  After  that  only  a  little 
more  time  is  involved  in  building  plants 
for  production.  Then  secrecy  will  become 
unnecessary. 

Until  then  the  peoples  of  the  world  will 
owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  United 
States  for  withholding  this  terrible 
weapon.  Credit  will  be  reflected  on  the 
press. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  in  full  agreement 
with  President  Truman’s  request  for 
“security  regulations.”  We  are  opposed  to 
“penalties”  for  disobeying. 

For  three  years  the  press  and  radio  of 
this  nation  operated  successfully  under  a 
voluntary  censorship  code  in  which  there 
were  no  teeth.  Not  one  valuable  secret 
was  divulged  to  the  enemy  by  press  or 
radio.  They  established  a  remarkable 
patriotic  record. 

Such  a  code  of  honor  can  work  success¬ 
fully  again  regarding  atomic  information 

Let  Congress  establish  “security  regula¬ 
tions.”  But  let’s  not  start  passing  laws 
providing  penalties  for  publication  or 
broadcast  of  any  material  for  any  reason. 
It  Is  only  a  short  step  from  that  to  other 
bans  and  eventually  to  compulsory  pub¬ 
lication  and  broadcast. 


BATTLE  FOR  FREE  PRESS 

THE  BA’TTLE  for  a  free  press  is  on  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  campaign 
for  freedom  of  information  is  making 
progress  in  some  places.  In  other  areas, 
entrenched  government  officials  have  no 
intention  of  agreeing  to  such  freedom. 

The  most  encouraging  news  this  week 
came  from  London  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  United  Nations  Organ¬ 
ization  recommending  full  freedom  of  ac¬ 
cess  for  the  world’s  press  as  a  general 
rule  for  the  larger  organization  includ¬ 
ing  the  Security  Council. 

Good  news  also  comes  from  Japan  where 
Gen.  MacArthur  is  determined  to  give  the 
Japanese  a  free  press.  Happily,  his  order 
restricting  and  controlling  American  corre¬ 
spondents  there,  which  we  attacked  edi¬ 
torially  last  week,  was  revoked. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world  American 
and  British  military  and  diplomatic  forces 
have  not  been  as  sensible.  Officials  of 
these  two  countries  have  been  leaders  in 
the  abolition  of  censorship  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  information  movement.  Yet,  for 
political  expediency,  an  American  corre¬ 
spondent  was  evicted  from  Palestine  by 
Americans  at  the  request  of  the  British. 

The  Nazis  and  Fascists  had  almost  10 
years  to  learn  that  such  tactics  are  not 
effective.  The  British  and  the  Americans 
are  now  only  setting  their  own  hopes  for 
world  peace  back  several  years  by  demon¬ 
strating  to  the  smaller  nations  that  we 
don’t  practice  what  we  preach. 

No  amount  of  “speechifying”  or  Up  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  ideal  of  international  freedom  of 
information  by  government  brass  hats  is 
going  to  accomplish  anything  until  our 
diplomatic  and  military  representatives 
around  the  world  are  instructed  on  this 
policy  and  told  to  act  accordingly. 

We  cannot  expect  to  obtain  free  report¬ 
ing  in  Poland,  Bulgaria,  etc.,  if  we  do  not 
permit  it  ourselves  in  Palestine. 

OBSTRUCTIONISM 

MANY  YEARS  AGO  the  typographical 
union  opposed  the  use  of  the  Linotype 
machine.  Printers  thought  it  was  going  to 
put  them  out  of  work.  That  was  around 
1886,  and  it  was  only  a  few  years  later 
when  the  printers  realized  this  machine 
increased  production  permitting  larger 
newspapers  and  resulted  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  more  printers. 

Today  the  same  union  is  opposed  to  the 
teletypesetter  for  the  same  reason. 

Mr.  Petrillo,  head  of  a  union  in  another 
field,  is  blocking  the  development  of  FM 
radio  by  ordering  standby  musicians  when 
AM  musical  broadcasts  are  channeled  to 
FM  outlets.  He  thinks  he  is  creating  jobs 
for  union  musicians.  Actually,  he  is  re¬ 
tarding  the  development  of  FM,  saddling 
it  with  high  costs  impossible  to  meet  in  a 
new  industry,  whereas  the  normal  growth 
of  FM  would  certainly  provide  thousands 
of  new  jobs  for  musicians. 

Every  industry  has  had  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience.  Labor  has  not  recognized  that 
technological  advances  do  not  result  in 
unemployment  but  in  greater  production 
and  more  employment. 

’This  latest  development  in  the  radio 
field  is  another  illustration  of  the  urgent 
need  for  revision  of  our  one-sided  labor 
laws. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


LT.  col.  DWIGHT  ALLISON, 

managing  editor  of  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Light,  and  Col. 
B.  J.  Horner,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  have  returned  to  the  news¬ 
paper  following  release  from 
Army  services  which  took  them 
to  Europe. 

Maj.  Gerald  M.  Richard¬ 
son  has  resigned  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Milford  (Mass.) 
News,  to  accept  an  undesignat¬ 
ed  position.  He  is  now  on  termi- 
nai  leave  from  the  Army  Air 
Forces. 

COMDR.  William  J.  Connors, 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  a  director  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Ship  Building  Company 
and  the  Great  Lakes  Towing 
Company.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Transit  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Frank  S.  Hoy,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lewiston  ( Me. )  Sun- 
Journal  newspapers,  told  the 
Portland  Rotary  Club  this  week 
that  "a  free,  uncolored,  uncen¬ 
sored  exchange  of  news  and  in¬ 
formation  between  nations  is 
essential  if  the  peace  of  the 
world  is  to  be  maintained.” 


In  The  Business  Office 


VICTOR  TREBAY,  who  for  the 

past  16  years  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Bronx 
(N.  Y.)  Home  News,  has  joined 
the  sales  staff  of  the  Theodore 
Advertising  Service  where  he 
will  continue  in  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Bronx  Home  News 
as  well  as  the  New  York  Post 
and  Paris  Post. 

Lt.  Charles  E.  Lamm,  recent¬ 
ly  released  from  the  Navy  alter 
serving  4V^  years  with  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets,  has 
joined  the  Theodore  sales  staff. 
He  was  sales  representative  for 
radio  station  KDRO  in  Sedalia, 
Mo.,  prior  to  entering  the 
Navy. 

Maj.  Walter  Harrington,  re¬ 
cently  discharged  from  the 
AAF,  has  joined  This  Week 
magazine’s  sales  staff.  He  had 
been  Sunday  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  and  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times  before  joining  the 
Army. 

Barbara  Greenhill,  formerly 
with  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  research,  has  joined  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  pro¬ 
motion  research  department. 

Timothy  Foley,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Navy,  after 
4V4  years  in  the  amphibious 
forces,  now  is  with  the  sales 
staff.  New  York  office,  of  the 
Cincinnati  Star-Times. 

Landon  Jarrett,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  the 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  and 
Gazette  tor  several  years,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  local 
display  advertising  staff  of  the 
newspapers.  He  replaces  Jerry 
Woodard,  who  resigned  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago. 


Max  Armstrong,  honorably 
discharged  from  the  Marine 
Corps  early  this  year,  has  been 
appointed  a  d  - 
vertlsing  m  a  n  - 
ager  of  the 
Fresno  ( Cal. ) 

Bee.  With  the 
Bee  for  18 
years,  Arm¬ 
strong  served  as 
national  adver¬ 
tising  manager 
from  1936  to 
1942,  when  he 
entered  the  ser¬ 
vice. 

Joseph  Weiss,  Armstrong 
classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Alhambra 
( Cal. )  Post  -  Advocate  for  six 
years  and  an  employe  of  the 
newspaper  for  14  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  private  business. 

Maj.  Harry  T.  Martindale, 
just  released  from  the  Army, 
has  been  named  director  of  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  activities  for  the 
Fairchild  Publications.  He  will 
fill  the  post  vacated  by  the 
transfer  of  Clyde  E.  Brown  in 
June,  1943  to  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice  as  advertising  director  of 
Women’s  Wear  Daily. 

Harry  Judges,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Toron¬ 
to  ( Que. )  Telegram,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  take  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times  Dispatch  and  News  Lead¬ 
er.  His  place  will  be  taken  by 
Fred  H.  Sillman,  formerly  in 
charge  of  salesmen  for  the 
Toronto  paper. 

Ray  McPherson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager  of 
the  Kamloops  (B.  C.)  Sentinel. 
He  has  just  received  his  dis¬ 
charge  after  five  years’  service 
with  the  (Canadian  Army  over¬ 
seas. 

Edward  J.  Dorgan,  assistant 
classified  ad  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  since  1940,  has 
been  named  classified  manager. 
He  succeeds  James  McGovern, 
who  died  recently  after  a  long 
illness. 

Alvin  A.  Sarra,  formerly  with 
the  Knickerbocker  Press  and 


Albany  (N.  Y.)  News,  the  Oma¬ 
ha  (Neb.)  World-Herald  and  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  is  now 
with  the  staff  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News  as  acting  classified 
manager.  As  a  first  lieutenant 
with  the  AAF,  he  served  12 
months  overseas. 

Maj.  Hierome  L.  Opie,  Jr., 
elder  son  of  the  late  Brig.  Gen. 
Hierome  L.  Opie,  founder  of  the 
Staunton  ( Va. )  Leader,  recently 
received  his  honorable  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  Marine  Corps.  I 
On  Nov.  1  he  expects  to  become  ! 
associated  with  the  Leader 
papers  in  the  business  depart¬ 
ment. 

Charles  O.  (Carl)  Jeffress, 
recently  discharged  after  3Vfe 
years’  service  in  the  Army,  has 
been  named  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  News  and  Record. 
He  was  managing  editor  of  the 
papers  prior  to  entering  service. 

Capt.  Walter  L.  Fortson,  Jr., 
an  employe  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Florida 
Times-Union,  Jacksonville,  has 
returned  to  his  duties  after  four 
years’  Army  service. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

ROY  BOSSON,  former 'City  and 
sports  editor  of  the  Hot 
Springs  (Ark.)  Sentinel-Record 
and  New  Era,  has  been  named 
state  editor  of  the  Twin  Falls 
(Ida.)  Times-News.  'He  recently 
was  discharged  from  the  Navy. 

B.  F.  Henry,  Jr.,  former  Knox- 
ville  ( Tenn. )  News  -  Sentinel 
Sunday  editor,  has  returned  to 
civilian  life  after  almost  three 
years  in  the  Army  and  will  be 
back  at  work  with  the  paper 
after  he  returns  from  an  east¬ 
ern  motor  trip  with  his  family. 

Liston  Elkins,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Waycross  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Herald,  has  been  named  first 
vicepresident  of  Okefenokee  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  recently  char¬ 
tered  to  promote  advertising, 
construction,  maintenance  and 
operating  areas  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  his- 
( Continued  on  vage  50 ) 


“The  Most 
Influential 
Woman 

Of  Our  Time” 


ELEANOR 

ROOSEVELT 

'^The  most  influential  woman 
of  our  time,  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
exerts  a  force  on  public  opinion 
just  as  great  as,  and  perhaps 
even  greater  than,  when  she  was 
officially  America’s  First  Lady. 
In  a  sense.  New  Dealers  and 
liberals  have  transferred  to  her 
and  to  Henry  Wallace  the  leader¬ 
ship  formerly  exerebed  by  FDR. 
Then  newspapermen  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  scanned  her 
daily  column  for  hints  on  Presi¬ 
dential  policy;  now  they  watch 
it  iust  as  keenly  for  trends  in  so- 
caUed  ’New  Deal  thinking.' 

“Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  future  is  the 
most  fascinating  topic  of  Wash¬ 
ington  conversation;  she  is  still 
big  news.  As  long  as  she  lives 
she  will  speak  more  authorita¬ 
tively  than  any  one  else  for  the 
‘forgotten’  man  —  and  woman. 
And  now  that  she  can  take  off 
White  House  wraps,  she  should 
assume  a  place  of  even  greater 
impoHance  than  before.” 

— Mrs.  Raymond  Clapper, 
in  Look  Magazine. 

For  terms  and  samples  of  Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s  daily  colnmn  M\  DAY, 
please  write  to 

FEATURE , 
SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42no  street, 
NEW  YORK  17,  N  Y.  t 
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toiie  Okefenokee  Swamp  as  a 
mecca  for  tourists. 

Holt  McPioasoN  managing 
editor  of  the  Shelby  (N.  C. ) 
Star,  recently  completed  his  as¬ 
signment  as  acting  secretary  of 
the  Office  of  War  Mobilization 
and  Reconversion  Board  in 
Washington,  has  returned  to  his 
desk  on  the  Star. 

OouoLAs  KamfSDT,  a  PT  Boat 
skipper  for  the  Navy  for  three 
yaars,  is  the  latest  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  prep  school 
sports  scribe.  He’s  currently 
flnishing  work  on  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Gazette. 

Bloue  Davison,  director  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune’s 
home  institute,  will  write  the 
home  economics  section  of  the 
1946  edition  of  the  Encyclopoedia 
Brlftanfco  Yearbook. 

Russell  M.  Hast,  ensign  in 
the  Maritime  Service  and  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  cadet  corps  hand¬ 
ling  public  relations,  has  joined 
the  Iveto  York  Herald  THbune 
^Inoss  news  department. 
Prior  to  Navy  service  he  was 
assistont  city  editor  of  the 
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Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News-Free 
Press.  SIDNEY  Gordon  has  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  copy  desk  to 
the  business  news  department. 

Lewis  B.  Sebring,  Jr.,  war 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  signed  with 
Crowell  for  early  publication 
of  an  account  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur’s  part  in  the  Pacific  war. 

Leo  Waldman,  for  17  years  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  sports  staff,  has 
been  engaged  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  ^ition  of 
Daily  Racing  Form. 

Ruth  Northrop  Rustling,  for¬ 
merly  fashion  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  of  Today’s 
Fashion  News,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Kelly.  Nason,  Inc. 

Sct.  Dick  Druner,  after  two 
years  as  correspondent  and  col¬ 
umnist  with  the  Mediterranean 
edition  of  Stars  and  Stripes,  now 
is  in  civvies  and  with  the  AP 
in  New  York.  (Jlarence  J.  Bon- 
NELL,  overseas  with  the  same 
Stars  and  Stripes  edition  for  28 
months,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express.  He  formerly 
worked  for  the  Elmira  Star 
Gazette. 

Elizabeth  Burke,  a  member 
of  the  Red  Cross  overseas  as  a 
recreation  director,  has  returned 
to  her  duties  as  Oneonta  bureau 
chief  for  .  the  Binohamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press. 

Arthur  Fetridge,  city  editor 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald, 
has  returned  to  his  desk  follow¬ 
ing  discharge  from  the  Navy. 
He  was  a  lieutenant  commander 
with  carrier  task  forces  through 
most  of  the  Pacific  campaigns. 

Paul  Driscoll,  author  of  the 
Macmillan-published  novel,  “My 
Felicia,”  formerly  was  a  re- 
p^orter  for  the  Worcester  ( Mass. ) 
Telegram. 

Cpl.  Richard  H.  Davis,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Worcester 
Telegram,  will  return  to  his 
desk  soon.  He  expects  a  dis¬ 
charge  shortly  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Grounds.  Maryland. 
Philip  Butler  has  returned  to 
the  Telegram  reportorial  staff 
after  recovering  from  severe 
wounds  suffered  in  the  Italian 
campaign. 

Maj.  Stephen  D.  Donahue  has 
received  his  honorable  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  AAF  and  will 
return  to  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Worcester  Gazette  by  the 
end  of  this  month.  He  was  in 
charge  of  public  relations  for 
the  Second  Air  Force,  based  at 
Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

Edward  Seay  bas  returned  to 
the  city  room  staff  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Express  after  two 
years  in  submarine  service  in 
the  Pacific. 

Phil  Erlick  has  returned  to 
the  Portland  Press  Herald  sports 
staff  after  three  years  in  the 
Eur<H>ean  theater. 

Elpord  a.  Stover,  former 
morts  writer  for  the  Bath  ( Me. ) 
Times,  has  been  made  chairman 
of  the  Maine  State  Liquor  Com¬ 
mission. 

Richard  J.  O'Keefe,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
when  he  accepted  assignment  as 
war  correspondent  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  eight  months  ago,  is  head¬ 
ed  home.  Joseph  Harper,  as¬ 


sistant  to  the  city  editor,  is  in 
Temple  Unlv«alty  Hospital,  se¬ 
verely  111.  Marion  Kelley  has 
transferred  from  the  Inquirer’s 
Sunday  department  to  the  local 
staff. 

Harris  VRnnema  has  resigned 
as  financial  and  industrial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
Si  Shaltz,  of  the  Record’s  night 
city  deA,  is  leaving  to  devote 
his  time  exclusively  to  radio 
woric.  Milt  Marder,  out  of  the 
Army  Signal  Corps,  is  joining 
the  Record’s  photographic  staff. 

Louts  R.  Wilgarde,  formerly 
administration  reporter  for  the 
old  Philadelphia  Ledger  and 
more  recently  holding  down  sev¬ 
eral  municipal  jobs,  resumed 
newspaper  work  this  week  as 
administration  reporter  for  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Al  Rob¬ 
erts  is  coming  out  of  the  Navy 
to  resume  his  old  rewrite  Job  at 
the  Bulletin.  Walter  Cappelu, 
veteran  Bulletin  reporter,  is 
back  at  work  after  a  prolonged 
illness. 

Louis  Zacharlas  has  been  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Navy  to  resume 
his  old  job  on  the  photographic 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News. 

Howard  (Bud)  DeWald,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  -  photographer  of 
the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Gazette 
(St  Bulletin,  and  more  recently 
photographer’s  mate  first  class, 
in  the  Navy  for  the  past  three 
years,  has  joined  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  photo  staff. 

Quentin  Beague,  city  editor 
for  the  Gazette  &  Bulletin,  has 
taken  over  the  paper’s  manag¬ 
ing  editor  desk,  succeeding 
Elmer  Schuyler,  confined  to  his 
home  during  past  months  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

Bob  Linn,  managing  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Post,  is  doubling 
as  editor-in-chief  while  Carl  D. 
Groat  is  in  London  covering 
the  United  Nations'  parleys  for 
Scripps-Howard  Newspiqiers. 

Douglass  M.  Allen  is  report¬ 
ing  once  more  for  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star,  following  service  as 
AAF  pilot  in  the  Pacific. 


Capt,  Harvey  Patton,  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  from  the  Army, 
is  back  on  the  Detroit  Newt 
sports  staff.  John  Carublb, 
News  war  correspondent,  has 
returned  to  the  U.S.  and  will 
vacation  in  California  before 
returning  to  his  duties  with  the 
paper. 

Carl  Wienkb,  after  five  years 
of  soldiering,  during  which  he 
went  through  seven  invasions 
as  an  Army  photographer,  has 
returned  to  the  photographic 
staff  of  the  Detroit  News. 

Sot.  Garrett  Cope,  former 
staff  photographer  of  the  Jack- 
son  ( Mich. )  Citizen  Patriot,  has 
received  his  honorable  discharge 
after  more  than  three  years  in 
the  AAF,  including  two  in  the 
CBI  theater. 

James  G.  Hildebrand,  former 
feature  writer  for  the  Milvoau- 
kee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  and  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Waukegan  (Ill.) 
News-Sun,  and  Ellen  Salton- 
STALL,  former  columnist  for  Pio¬ 
neer  Publications  in  Chicago 
and  feature  writer  for  the  Fort 
Wayne  ( Ind. )  News  -  Sentinel, 
have  joined  William  R.  Harshe 
&  Associates,  Chicago  public  re¬ 
lations  and  publicity  firm. 

Cpl.  Franklin  M.  Doolinc  has 
received  his  honorable  discharge 
from  the  AAF  and  has  return^ 
to  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Journal  in  Springfield 
to  do  general  reporting. 

Louis  Kramp,  chief  of  the  AP 
bureau  at  Springfield  for  the 
past  two  years,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  AP's  Chicago  office. 
Members  of  the  Illinois  Legis¬ 
lative  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion  honored  him  Oct.  22  at  a 
farewell  party.  Charles  Whelan, 
Springfield  AP  bureau  man,  will 
succe^  him  as  head  of  the 
bureau. 

Albert  P.  Mayer  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  U.P.  bureau  in 
Springfield  after  serving  several 
months  in  the  Chicago  bureaiL 
Before  joining  U.P.,  he  was  city 
editor  for  several  years  of  the 
Kankakee  (Ill.)  Republican. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 


From  a  Teacher: 

“My  pupils  h*ve  been  collecting 

y:JrpJ«resTHr.co«izcTTH.NO^ 

We  have  mounted  each  pictwe  o 
a  card  and  now^  plan  to  olassiiy 
them  in  our  file” 

Parent-Teacher  Group: 

“We  used  your  pictures  on  table 


w 

manners  for  ai.  fW^ 

auditorium  pm 

{ormance  anu 

projected  them  on  a  -meem  ^ 

program  was  enjoyed 

tire  school  and  we  were  asked 

repeat  it  the  next  year. 


The  Correct  Thing. 

...For  proofs  anci  prices,  WRITE  or  WlltEi 
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Read  In  9  Out  of  TO  Homas  in  thm  Mafropofifon  >lreo 


THE  MILWAUKEE  lOURNAL 


During  the  month  following  the  Jap  sur* 
render  and  the  cancellation  of  war  contracts, 
Milwaukee  continued  to  buy  goods  at  a 
rapid  clip.  Department  store  sales  in  the  four 
weeks  ending  September  15  rose  7%  above 
a  year  ago,  according  to  reporics  of  the  Sev> 
enth  District  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  The 
district  as  a  whole  (Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indi¬ 
ana,  and  Michigan)  showed  no  gain,  no  loss. 

Chicago  was  up  1%,  Detroit  down  8%. 

Reasons  for  Milwaukee’s  continued  retail 
gains:  (1)  Milwaukee  had  few  "floating” 
wartime  workers.  The  big  wages  were  salted 
away  by  the  natives.  (2)  Milwaukee  factories 
are  99%  pre-war  plants,  quickly  reconvert¬ 
ible.  (3  )  68%  of  Milwaukee’s  factories  made 
basically  the  same  product  in  war  and  peace; 
another  22%  continued  making  peace  lines 
plus  new  war  products.  Their  reconversion 
is  primarily  a  switch  in  markets  instead  of 
products.  (4)  Job  openings  at  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  office  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
on  September  22  numbered  7,800,  almost 
balancing  the  8,209  receiving  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation. 

You  can  depend  on  Milwaukee  to  continue 
its  record  as  one  of  the  steadiest  of  metropol¬ 
itan  markets. 


CMSHlOJVtn  f«r  Ike 

Big  swmH- 
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CoL  Stoddard 
Returns  Home 
A  War  Hero 


Stoddard 


Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  23 — 
Lincoln  W.  Stoddard,  who  left 
his  position  as  assistant  to  the 
manaitinft  ed  i* 
tor  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram 
and  the  Evening 
Gazette  more 
than  4Vi  years 
ago  to  enter  the 
Army  as  a  pri- 
V  a  t  e,  returned 
to  Worcester 
last  week  a  lieu- 
tenant  colonel, 
wearing  decora¬ 
tions  for  hero¬ 
ism  and  with  44 
months  of  ac¬ 
tive  service  behind  him. 

Col.  Stoddard,  son  of  Harry  G. 
Stoddard.  president  of  the 
Worcester  Telegram  Publishing 
Co.,  enlisted  in  the  National 
Guard  as  a  private  and  went 
into  Federal  service  with  the 
180th  Field  Artillery  early  in 
1941. 

His  outfit  was  one  of  the 
groups  renamed  and  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  the  Americal  Division 
organized  in  New  Caledonia.  It 
was  the  first  American  division 
to  see  action  in  World  War  II. 

Col.  Stoddard  fought  through 
the  major  campaigns  of  Guadal¬ 
canal.  Bougainville  and  Cebu  in 
the  Philippines  before  his  outfit 
began  the  occupation  of  Japan. 

He  wears  the  Silver  Star. 
Bronze  Star.  Soldier’s  Medal 
and  the  Naval  Presidential  Unit 
Citation  Ribbon,  awarded  by  the 
Marines  with  whom  his  outfit 
fon^ht  on  Guadalcanal. 

He  expects  to  be  discharged 
soon. 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  50 


Don  Teverbaugh,  a  member  of 
U.P.’s  Springfield  bureau,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  bureau 
at  Madison.  Wis. 

John  Gihorn,  former  reporter 
and  rewrite  man  on  the  Chicago 
Herald- American,  has  joined  the 
Lot  Angelet  Examiner  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

Copeland  C.  Burg,  Chicago 
Herald  -  American  rewriteman 
and  noted  painter,  has  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  20  paintings  on  di^lay 
at  the  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art.  The  canvases  also 
will  be  shown  at  the  DeYoung 
Museum  in  San  Francisco. 

John  T.  Alexander,  former 
Independence,  Mo.,  correspond¬ 
ent.  has  rejoined  the  staff  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  after  a  three- 
year  leave  of  absence  with  the 
AAF.  Dan  Partner  has  re¬ 
ceived  his  discharge  from  the 
Navy  and  resumed  his  post  at 
the  Star’s  sport  desk. 

Stan  Diner,  once  with  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon  and  re¬ 
cently  discharged  from  service, 
has  joined  the  AP  bureau  in 
Kansas  City.  Sheila  Singleton 
and  Allan  Merritt,  formerly 
with  the  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  AP 
bureau,  also  have  taken  new 
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posts  in  the  Kansas  City  bureau. 

Capt.  Edwin  E.  Burr,  before 
the  war  publisher  of  the  Central 
City  (N^.)  Nonpareil,  recently 
was  discharged  from  service. 
He  served  as  public  relations 
officer  at  Fort  Meade,  Md. 

Edward  G.  Sonc,  formerly  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  Associated 
Publishers,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  made  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  San  Fernando 
(Cal.)  Valley  Times. 

New  to  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Journal  are  Jack  Pepper,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter,  re¬ 
cently  discharged  from  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  Godfrey  E. 
Boehm,  rewrite  man.  recently 
discharged  from  the  AAF.  Pep¬ 
per  formerly  worked  for  the 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Times 
and  Boehm  for  the  Camden 
( N.  J. )  Courier  and  as  New  Jer¬ 
sey  correspondent  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin. 

Marcia  Lee  Masters,  daughter 
of  poet  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  has 
been  appointed  associate  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times’  Home 
Magazine.  She  formerly  was 
with  the  Chicago  Times,  Sun 
and  Tribune  and  also  taught  lit¬ 
erature  in  several  girls’  schools. 

Edward  Radenzel,  on  military 
leave  from  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  editorial  staff,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  paper  following 
his  discharge  from  the  Army. 
He  held  the  rank  of  technician 
fourth  grade  and  served  with 
the  headquarters  of  the  Western 
Defense  Command  since  the 
summer  of  1942. 

Wade  Werner,  who  served  as 
foreign  correspondent  for  AP  In 
Europe  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
war  and  later  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent.  has  joined  the  AP’s 
cable  desk  in  San  Francisco. 

Robert  (Pete)  Lee.  on  mili¬ 
tary  leave  from  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  since  early  in  1943, 
has  received  his  discharge  from 
the  Army  and  has  returned  to 
his  former  post  as  the  paper’s 
assistant  city  editor. 

Frank  Omea.  formerly  federal 
beat  reporter  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  has  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Navy  and  has 
rejoined  the  paper’s  editorial 
staff.  Also  scheduled  to  return 
to  the  Examiner  is  Lt.  Gray 
Crbvelinc,  who  has  been  re¬ 
leased  from  active  duty  in  the 
Navy. 

Ted  Friend,  former  New  York 
Mirror  columnist  who  recently 
sold  the  Lassen  ( Cal. )  Advocate 
^ter  two  years  of  country  edit¬ 
ing,  has  bought  the  Sierra  Press 
in  San  Francisco.  As  a  side¬ 
line,  he  and  his  wife  will  serve 
as  Northern  California  corre¬ 
spondents  for  Variety. 

Allan  Kent,  who  covered  the 
advance  of  the  Allies  through 
Europe  for  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram.  is  back  on  the  job  in  his 
city  room.  Fred  Jones,  back 
from  service  with  the  Canadian 
Navy,  has  resumed  his  repor- 
torial  duties  with  the  Telegram. 
Ted  Reeve,  who  was  repatriate 
last  winter  after  an  arm  wound 
received  on  the  Western  front, 
is  again  writing  his  sports  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Telegram. 

Cy  Radford,  Art  Holland  and 
Maj.  Bert  Wemp,  former  city 
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editor  and  war  correspondent 
for  the  Toronto  Telegram 
through  the  campaigns  in  Italy 
and  Western  Europe,  are  other 
reporters  back  from  service. 

Allan  Dawson,  formerly  with 
the  financial  department  of  the 
Toronto  Star,  has  returned  from 
service  with  the  RCAF  and  now 
is  working  as  court  reporter  for 
the  Star-Telegram  city  hall 
bureau. 


The  Colors 


LT.  COL.  PAUL  B.  ZIMMER¬ 
MAN,  Los  Angelet  Times 
sports  editor  on  military  leave, 
now  is  chief  of  the  information 
branch  of  the  Army’s  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Education  Division.  In 
this  capacity,  he  serves  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  publication  and  circula¬ 
tion  of  Stars  and  Stripes,  Yank 
and  Overseas  Women  in  Europe. 

Lt.  Col.  C.  Robert  Payne,  for¬ 
mer  California  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  president,  has 
returned  to  the  mainland  after 
Pacific  service. 

Albert  ’Turner,  former  sub¬ 
urban  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram,  who  was  reported 
dangerously  ill  a  few  months 
ago  while  overseas  with  the 
RCAF,  is  now  on  leave  in  To¬ 
ronto.  ’Ted  Cameron,  former 
Telegram  reporter  is  at  present 
with  Army  Public  Relations  at 
the  Toronto  headquarters  of 
Military  District  2. 

Cpl.  Eldon  Scott  Cohen,  for¬ 
merly  an  editorial  employe  of 
the  Boston  Post,  recently  was 
decorated  with  the  Bronze  Star 
for  his  service  in  Army  public 
relations  work  in  China.  He 
scored  a  world  beat  following 
the  surrender  of  Japan  on  Amer¬ 
ican  prisoners’  release  from  Jap 
prison  camps. 

Maj.  Josef  C.  Dine,  former 
reporter  for  the  Worcester 
( Mass. )  Telegram,  has  been 
awarded  an  oak  leaf  cluster  to 
the  Silver  Star  for  his  part  in 
securing  the  first  foothold  in 
the  Vosges  Mountains. 

Maj.  Andrew  J.  Gray,  former 
Boston  newspaper  man,  was 
awarded  a  Certificate  of  Com¬ 
mendation  for  outstanding  per¬ 
formance  of  duty  at  Camp  Lee, 
Va.,  where  he  served  as  special 
assistant  to  the  commanding 
general. 


First  Lt.  George  O.  (Gus) 
Robinson,  public  relations  offl- 


V^NKWS  AOINCY 


lOI  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17.  N.T. 


cer  at  the  Clinton  Engineer 
Works,  Oak  Ridge,  Term.,  has 
been  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit  for  "an  exceptional  job 
requiring  great  diplomacy  and 
tact  in  handling  newspaper  and 
radio  men  and  building  good 
will.”  He  was  a  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Commercial  Appeal  be¬ 
fore  entering  service. 


Wedding  Bells 


GLENN  T.  JAMES,  managing 

editor  of  the  Queen  Anne’s 
(Md.)  Record-Observer,  recent¬ 
ly  to  Evelyn  White,  of  Stevens- 
ville,  Md.,  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Pa. 

Maj.  Charles  H.  Browne,  Jr., 
former  news  editor  of  his 
father’s  paper,  the  Horton 
(Kan.)  Headlight,  recently  to 
Irene  Henry,  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  ’The  bridegroom  recently 
returned  after  18  months’  ser¬ 
vice  in  Europe. 

James  Patrick  Murray,  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  reporter,  Oct. 
19  to  Geraldine  Norma  Brown, 
at  Los  Angeles. 

Roy  E.  Johnson,  photographer 
on  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star, 
recently  to  Lt.  Mary  Kelly, 
Winter  General  Hospital,  To¬ 
peka.  Kan. 

Tech.  Sct.  Mark  Curtis,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Phoenix.  Ariz., 
AP  bureau,  to  Dorothy  Doyle, 
at  Reno,  recently. 

Schuyler  R.  Kudner,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  Kudner  Agency,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  firm.  Oct. 
22  to  Mrs.  Dixie  Cavalier  Carl¬ 
isle,  of  Piedmont,  Cal. 


Tobacco  (ASH 

Jingles  Again! 


As  advertisers  reconvert  to 
"selling”  of  goods  and  services 
they  can  find  a  purchasing 
power  PLUS  in  the  millions  of 
dollars  being  turned  loose  in 
Winston-Salem  during  the  next 
few  months  .  .  .  millions  that 
farmers  will  receive  from  their 
chief  crop  .  .  .  tobacco! 


Last  year  Winston  -  Elalem’s 
tobacco  market,  attracting 
farmers  from  a  wide  area,  bad 
a  record  year.  This  year’s  per¬ 
formance  is  expected  to  be 
equally  as  profitable  for  the 
farmers  who  have  a  pent-up 
need  for  the  things  you  have 
to  sell. 


Journal  and  Sentinel 

WlRstoH-Saleni,  North  Carolina 


National  Representatives: 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
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it’s  the  local  touch 


Collectively^  the  news  of  World  War  1 1  added  up  to  one  of  the  greatest 


stories  of  all  time.  But  the  space  it  encompassed,  the  vastness  of  the  forces 


engaged,  were  too  huge  for  easy  comprehension.  Actually,  even  the 


mightiest  war  in  history  seldom  became  wlwlly  real  till  it  came  home  to 


us... usually  in  the  newspaper... in  stories  told  by  local  boys  back 


from  the  front,  in  dispatches  about  the  combat  experiences 


of  hometown  lads,  or  in  the  sad. 


terse  eloquence  of  the  local  casualty 


list.  •  Over  and  over,  research  showed. 


the  best-read  war  neivs  of  the  day 


was  a  local  war  story. . .  most 


find  nowhere  but  in  the  hometown  newspaper.  •  Itis  their 


unique  command  of  the  Local  Touch,  whether  the  story  comes  from  around  the 


corner  or  Tokyo  Bay,  that  best  explains  netvspapers*  continuing  and 


expanding  hold  on  people  everywhere . . .  and  neivspaper  advertising's 


continuing  power  to  deliver  results. 
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in  county”  should  be  referred  present  ‘free  in  county’  would 
to  as  a  privilege  any  more  than  be  $35  the  first  year,  continued 
second  class  mail  rates  should  Hardy,  and  $282  in  the  eighth 
be  called  a  privilege,  year. 

“Mr.  Heiss  stated  that  1.370  “Some  congressmen,”  asserted 
dailies  and  8,000  weeklies  use  Hardy,  “have  figured  that  the 
‘free  in  county’  service.  He  proposed  rates  would  increase 
points  out  that  99%  of  the  free  the  cost  per  unit  of  paid  mail 
consists  of  newspapers  and  1%  circulation  per  year  for  dailies 
‘all  other  publications.’  He  re-  by  $6.85.  If  a  publisher  felt  it 
p>orts  that  ‘publications  other  necessary  to  increase  rates  suf- 
than  newspapers’  mailed  700,000  ficiently  to  cover  the  increased 
pounds  ‘free  in  county’;  the  70  postal  rates,  he  would  have  to 
to  76  leading  metropolitan  dailies  go  up  $6.85  on  mail. 

1,000,000  pounds;  small  dailies  “The  effects  of  such  rates  on 
40,000,000  pounds;  weeklies  15,-  that  kind  of  circulation  would 
750,000  pounds,  and  semi-week-  be  disastrous,  not  only  to  the 
lies  and  tri-weeklies  1,250,000  publishing  business  but  to  local 
pounds.  communities  and  to  the  country 

As  Hardy  has  figured  it  out.  general, 
under  the  Heiss  piece  and  pound  “Mr.  Heiss’  demand  for  in¬ 
proposals,  a  weekly  newspaper  creased  second  class  rates  it 
with  1,067  copies  in  the  mail,  based  on  his  claim  that  each 
weighing  1.4  ounces  per  copy,  classification  should  pay  its  own 
with  a  present  yearly  postage  way.  A  careful  study  of  thli 
of  $58,  would  pay  $175  the  first  subject  makes  it  apparent  that 
year  and  $912  the  eighth  year,  there  is  no  way  to  figure  how 
This  would  be  an  increase  of  much  of  the  so-called  post  oflBoe 
$1.07  per  unit  of  paid  mail  circu*  deficit  applies  to  second  clast 
lation.  TTie  piece  charge  of  mail. 


Study  Postal  Rates, 
Publishers  Advised 


The  Home  of 
CHAMPION 
LAMP  WORKS 
Manufacturers  of 
Incandescent  and 
Fluorescent  Lamps 


LYNN,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Trading  area  population  over  300,000 
Weekly  payroll  more  than  $5,000,000 

THE  .A  A 


Represented  by  SMALL,  BREWER  ond  KENT,  Inc. 

CHICAGO  •  NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES 


Brown  on  both  sides,  please! 


New  Englanders  are  always  work* 
ing  and  producing.  The  total  es¬ 
timate,  covering  all  classes  of  their 
non-durable  go^  production  for 
47,  shows  an  increase  of  30.9°/ 
over  1939. 

Doesn’t  it  make  sense  that  a  good 
place  to  sell  things  is  where  peo¬ 
ple  make  things? 


N«w  Engknid  wHh 
64  P«r  CMrt  of 
♦h«  IlHiiod  SfotM 
Popolotloa  doos 
10  poreoot  of  tho 
Notioo's  bookiog. 


Sell  ALL  New  Eeglamd 

Check  your  list . . .  Are  yoo 
enough  newspapers?  lliese  new»- 
pepers  should  he  woridng  for 
you  .  .  . 


THIS  IS  MANNY 

Brother,  what  a  flapjack  she  can 
tura  out!  Her  advice  to  others 
is,  "Know  you  have  a  good  batter, 
and  then  grill  that  flapjack  brown 
on  both  sides." 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  rich 
New  England  market.  Some  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  missing  potential 
customers  by  only  advertising  to 
the-  large  cities. 


MAINi 

*aa«Of  0«lly  Naw«  (M) 

NEW  HAMfSHIRI 
Concord  MMHor-P«triof  (II 
Kmo*  (i) 

MaMck«ft«r  UhIm  iMSar  (MM) 

VUMONT 

TlniM  (E) 

■•nnin^tea  kmiw  (E) 

■nriinqton  Ftm  Ptmi  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Affcol  D«Ny  Nmti  (E) 

TtfiM*  (E) 

■mIm  6lob«  (MIE) 

■odoB  6lob«  (S) 

■otlofl  PbM  (M) 

leNea  PoK  (sj 

!**!°*  5*eo»e  a  AnmNcbb  (MII 
SuBdBf  ASvsfNMr  (S| 
Eatorprlaa-TImM  (E) 

S«rtlaM  (E) 

HavsrMir  ObmHb  (E)  • 

UwrycB  EmM-THIbU  (Ml) 

Mdford  Swiday  ISl 

N«w  iBdfocd  Stoad«rd.TlNM(  (D  * 
Nortfc  A^mi  TraatcripT  (I) 
larkiMra  Ea«ta  (I) 
raaafea  Oawtta  (I) 

WaHftaai  Nawt  Tribaaa  (I) 

«ss5r  (Mil)”"’  *•’* 

Worcatlar  Suaday  Taia«r«ai  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Jjwfuekai  TImat  (E) 

Weoniockal  Call  (E) 

CONNECncOT 

J^aaport  Paat  (Sl 
■MgapoH  Pat».Ta(i«ra<n  (MM) 

Mabary  Nawa-TIniat  (I) 

Hartford  Couraaf  (M) 

Hartford  Ceoraat  (S) 

^rtford  Tlmai  (E) 

Harldaa  Joaraal  (fc) 

HaHdaa  Raeord  (M) 

Naw  tritala  Harald  (E) 

N^  Haoja  Rogltfar  (IIS) 

Naw  Loadoa  Day  (I) 

Norwalk  Hoar  (E) 

inllatlo  aad  Raeord  (MMI 
JapoMleaB  I  Aaioricaa  (MM) 
Watarbory  Rapabllcaa  I  Aaiorleaa  (Hn 


most  everything— news  of  the 
world,  fashion,  food,  movie  hinta 
1^  ^ppenings,  advertising  and 
editorial  opinion. 

If  these  New  Englanders  sound 
like  customers  you'd  like  to -have 
—you  should  be  in  their  local 
newspapers,  consistently. 


Jill  I  I  TTi  »_ 

-  L  BAYMA8T 


THIS  IS  A  CHEMIST 

A  recent  nation-wide  survey  marif 
by  CED  shows  an  estimated  New 
En^and  production  of  chemical 
Md  allied  products  for  1947  that 
is  58.2%  above  production  in 
1939. 


THIS  IS  A  FACTORY  WORKER 

^e  you  reaching  all  the  profit¬ 
able  groups  in  the  New  England 
market?  How  about  the  faaory 
workers— the  farmers,  business¬ 
men,  housewives,  and  children 
(future  customers)? 


Michigcoi  U. 
Finds  Civil  War 
Army  Paper 

Aim  Abbor,  Mich.,  Oct.  22 — A 
rare  1861  edition  of  the  Union 
Army  newspaper,  Starg  A 
Stripes,  believed  to  be  the  only 
copy  in  existence,  has  been 
discovered  and  acquired  by  the 
William  L.  Clements  Library 
Oi  American  history  here  at 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

This  greai-granddaddy  of  the 
famous  service  newspaper  was 
purchased  from  a  Battle  Creek 
manuscript  dealer  formless  than 
625. 

In  the  opinion  of  librarians 
here,  the  founders  of  the  ofiBcial 
Ai!U<'  newspaper.  Stars  A  Stripes, 
during  the  first  World  War, 
which  was  resurrected  in  World 
War  II,  were  completely  Un¬ 
aware  of  the  Civil  War  publica- 
Uon  of  the  same  name. 

A  small,  lour-page  handset 
paper,  it  was  published  Nov.  9, 
1861,  by  men^rs  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Volunteers  in  a  captured 
printing  plant  at  Bloomfield, 
Mo.,  a^^ier  Union  soldiers  took 
the  town.  It  is  labeled  “Vol.  1, 
No.  1,”  but  whether  subsequent 
issues  were  published  is  un¬ 
known. 

'Ihe  G  I.  sense  of  hunvor  wasn’t 
lacking  among  Civil  War  sol¬ 
diers.  Under  their  “Obituary” 
column  they  printed  this  note: 

“DIED — A  Natural  Death — in 
Bloomfield,  Mo.,  Nov.  9,  1861, 
the  last  spark  of  seccessifin.  The 
last  rights  will  be  paid  to  its 
remains  at  Spring  Hill  today  by 
the  Illinois  Volunteers,  under 
the  command  of  Col.  R.  J. 
Oglesby.” 

The  advertisements  made  good 
reading,  too.  One  Union  sol¬ 
dier  penned  this  offering: 

“AUCTION  SALE— Offering  a 
varied  assortment  of  the  latest 
styles  of  Southern  Confederate 
Bonds  put  up  in  lots  to  suit  the 
purchasers.  For  sale  by  Col. 
Oglesby’s  soldiers  on  the 
premises.” 

The  paper  wasn’t  concerned 
with  atomic  bombs,  B-29's  or 
pin-up  girls.  It  discussed  in  its 
lead  story  the  vast  superiority 
of  the  two-horse  wagon  over  the 
heavier  four-  and  six-horse 
wagon  “for  expeditions  and 
rapid  movements.” 

■ 

Cook  Named  M.E. 

Curtis  Cook,  city  editor  of  the 
Wichtto  Falls  (Tex)  Record 
News,  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  ^itor  of  that  paper.  ^ 
Howard,  president  of  the  Times 
Publishing  Company,  publisher 
of  the  Doily  Times  and  Record 
News,  announced.  Cook  succeeds 
Henry  C.  Fulcher,  44,  who  died 
Sept.  28. 

a 

Johnson  Heads  F  P  B 

Washington,  Oct.  22 — George 
V.  Johnson,  on  assignment  from 
the  Navy  Department,  has  been 
appoint^  director  of  the  WPB 
Forest  Products  Bureau,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Benton  R.  Cancel!  who 
resigned  to  become  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  char^  of  operations  for 
the  Powell  River  Company  of 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Barn  to  Legislature 
In  Four  Years 

Murray,  Ky.,  Oct.  22 — A  to¬ 
bacco-chewing,  43-year-old  Ken¬ 
tucky  newspaper  editor  has 
graduated  in  four  years  from  his 
mule-inhabited  publishing  plant 
to  the  State  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives. 

The  people  of  his  district 
voted  Kerby  Jennings  his  di¬ 
ploma  when  they  gave  him  3,083 
votes  against  politically-seasoned 
former  State  Senator  "Tom  ’Turn¬ 
er’s  1,796. 

Barred  from  military  service 
by  his  age,  Jennings,  father  of 
three  children,  ignored  the  news¬ 
print  shortage  to  launch  his 
Murray  Democrat  in  June,  1941, 
in  a  stable. 

He  says  his  first  job  press  and 
a  mule  shared  the  same  stall. 
Four  years  later  he  claims  4,500 
circulation  for  his  weekly  and 
its  blunt  editorials. 

Fifth-generation  product  of  a 
newspaper  family,  Jennings  is 
an  excellent  mechanic  and  com¬ 
positor.  He  has  worked  in  either 
editorial  or  mechanical  jobs  on 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal,  the  Detroit  Times, 
and  other  newspapers. 


New  Construction 
Planned  in  Calii 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  22 — Plans 
for  new  buildings  or  additions  to 
present  structures  are  being 
made  by  65%  of  104  newspapers 
whose  publishers  replied  to  a 
questionnaire  sent  out  by  the 
(^lifomia  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association.  Only  26% 
stated  there  is  no  intention  of 
building  and  a  few  are  making 
only  slight  alterations. 

’Die  104  replies  were  the  first 
received  of  3M  sent  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  101  member  dailies  and 
295  member  weeklies.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  report  is  believed  to 
summarize  the  general  trend, 
CNPA  offices  stat^. 

Questioned  on  new  equipment, 
the  publishers  advised  needs 
ranging  from  presses  to  type¬ 
setting  machinery.  Half  of  the 
publishers  listed  presses  first,  on 
their  list.  Only  14%  expressed 
no  intention  of  buying  some 
equipment.  Thirty-five  percent 
plan  to  expand  job  printing  de¬ 
partments. 

Musts  listed  for  editorial  de¬ 
partments  included  more  exten¬ 
sive  news  coverage  with  empha¬ 
sis  on  local  news. 

■ 

Press  Group  Elects 

George  E.  Neyroud,  of  the 
London  News  -  Chronicle,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Foreign 
Press  Association  at  the  group’s 
annual  meeting  this  week  in 
New  York.  Other  officers  nam^ 
were  T.  C.  T’ang,  of  China’s 
Central  News  Agency,  and  P.  H. 
Powell,  of  the  London  Star, 
vicepresidents;  Bernard  Mus- 
nick,  of  the  International  Radio 
Station  WLWO,  reelected  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  Charles  Ross, 
White  House  press  secretary, 
and  Michael  J.  McDermott,  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  were  made  honorary 
members. 


WANTED: 

A  Meatier  Chicken 


Early  this  month  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  repre¬ 
sentative  leaders  of  the  nation’s  2-billion-dollar 
poultry  industry  met  at  the  invitation  of  A  &  P. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  lay  down 
plans  for  a  three-year  national  contest  designed  to 
provide  the  American  public  with  finer  eating  chick¬ 
ens  than  they  have  ever  enjoyed  before. 

An  award  of  $5,ooo  provided  by  A  &  P  will  go 
to  the  poultryman  who  comes  closest  to  meeting  the 
specifications  set  down  by  poultry  leaders  for  the 
ideal  meat-type  chicken  ...  a  fast-growing  chicken 
with  broader  breast  and  meatier  drumsticks  ...  a 
chicken  comparable  to  the  broad-breasted  turkey  that 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  prosperity  of  that 
branch  of  the  poultry  industry. 

This  project  is  typical  of  A  &  P’s  constant  effort 
since  1859  to  give  American  consumers  finer  food 
and  thus  build  broader  markets  for  the  products  of 
America’s  farms. 

It  is  because  of  these  eighty-six  years  of  experience 
and  experiment  in  finding  new  and  better  ways  of' 
feeding  America  that  today  the  men  and  women  of 
A  &  P  are  doing  the  nation’s  most  efficient  job  of 
food  distribution. 


A  &  P  Food  Stores 
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MIAMI  CIRCULATION  STORY! 


GOVERNMENT  STATEMENTS  SINCE  HERALD  BECAME  A  KNIGHT  NEWSPAPER 


0CtUlf, 


YEAR 


SwuLau, 


HERALD 

NEWS 

HERALD 

NEWS 

55,673 

41.643 

—  1937  — 

58.843 

38,341 

64.176 

43,314 

—  1938  — 

67,177 

40,079 

70.564 

43.537 

—  1939  — 

74,078 

40,217 

80,870 

50.852 

—  1940  — 

85,481 

46,467 

89,994 

54.268 

—  1941  — 

96,047 

49,396 

93,554 

53,699 

—  1942  — 

103,908 

50,073 

103,715 

55,704 

—  1943  — 

125.292 

56,795 

116,786 

65,437  ' 

—  1944  — 

137,687 

73,285 

132,416 

75,975 

—  1945  — 

154,940 

80,709 

1 


THE  HERALD'S 
CITY  ZONE  CIR- 
C  U  L  A  T  I  O  N  , 
ALONE,  IS 
GREATER  THAN 
THE  TOTAL  OF 
THE  NEWS'  CITY 
ZONE.  SUBURBAN 
AND  ALL  OTHER 
CIRCULA  T  I  O  N  S 
COMBINED! 


... — . . 

. / 

'"l'94f 

_ 48,497-  -  / 

_ 53,835--.  / 

..—-46,65/  / 


Your  Advertise- 
merit  In  The  HER¬ 
ALD  Reaches 
Nearly  Every  Home 
In  Graater  Miami 
at  ONE  LOW 
COST! 
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Vast  OWI  Radiophoto 
Networks  Become  Idle 


THE  Radiophoto  Division  of  the 

OWI  will  terminate  its  world¬ 
wide  broadcasts  from  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  on  Oct. 
31. 

An  announcement  by  the 
Interim  International  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  of  the  Department 
of  State  said  this  marks  the  end 
of  an  international  wartime 
radiophoto  service  started  by  the 
Coordinator  of  Information  in 
December,  1941,  and  carried  on 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation  to  bring  to  the  world 
press  a  full,  spot-news,  pictorial 
account  of  the  U.S.  war  effort. 
The  owl’s  Radiophoto  Division 
made  facsimile  photo-transmis¬ 
sion  possible  to  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  globe  for  the  first  time 
in  history. 

At  the  height  of  its  activity, 
the  Radiophoto  Division  daily 
broadcast  pictures  showing  the 
marvels  of  America's  wartime 
production  of  armaments  from 
government  transmitters  in  New 
York,  San  Francisco,  London, 
Naples.  Rome,  and  Chungking. 
The  transmitting  facilities  also 
included  a  mobile  unit  attached 
to  the  psychological  warfare 
branch  of  AFHQ  for  broadcast¬ 
ing  combat  photos  from  the 
front  lines. 

Neutrals  Responded 

Neutral  nations,  such  as  Switz¬ 
erland.  Sweden,  Portugal.  Spain, 
and  Turkey,  which  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  dominated  by  pic¬ 
tures.  news  intelligence,  and 
propaganda  furnish^  by  Axis 
communications,  responded  to 
initial  OWI  Radiophoto  opera¬ 
tions  and  began  to  tell  the 
United  Nations'  and  America’s 
story  of  the  war.  Within  a  year 
the  Turkish  press,  which  had 
heretofore  used  only  S%  of  Al¬ 
lied  news  stories  and  pictures, 
carried  80%  of  its  picture- 
coverage  from  OWI. 

In  the  invasions  of  North 
Africa,  Italy,  Normandy,  and 
Southern  France,  the  OWI  trans¬ 
mitters  presented  pictorial  evi¬ 
dences  of  Allied  successes  to  the 
press  of  the  world  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  German  radio  was 
claiming  “ersatz"  victories  for 
the  Nazis. 

In  August,  1943,  an  American 
observer  in  Berne,  Switzerland, 
reported  that  he  had  seen  a  Ger¬ 
man  army  officer,  who  on  look¬ 
ing  at  an  OWI  radiophoto  de¬ 
picting  the  damage  inflicted  on 
the  Ploesti  oil  flelds  by  Allied 
bombers  published  on  the  front 
page  of  a  Swiss  newspaper, 
shook  his  head  and  said: 
“If  this  is  true,  then  the  war  is 
over." 

From  Spain,  too,  at  this  time 
came  the  news  that  OWI  radio¬ 
photos  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Ploesti  oil  installations  carried 
on  the  front  page  of  Madrid’s 
influential  newspaper,  “ABC,” 
and  in  other  neutral  papers, 
had  also  caused  Iberian  public 
opinion  to  veer  toward  the 
Allied  cause. 

Prior  to  V-E  Day,  OWI  radio¬ 


photo  receiving  stations  were 
operated  at  outposts  in  all  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  globe,  passing  on 
actual  pictures  to  eager  picture 
clients  (some  of  whom  couldn't 
read),  press  associations,  publi¬ 
cations,  and  newspapers  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Stockholm.  Copenhagen, 
Brussels,  Rome,  Naples,  Algiers. 
Bari,  Lisbon,  Casablanca.  Leo¬ 
poldville.  Cairo,  Johannesburg, 
Beirut,  Tel-Aviv,  Istanbul,  Bom¬ 
bay,  Ceylon.  Kunming.  (IJhnnK- 
king,  Yungar  (behind  the  Jap¬ 
anese  lines  in  occupied  China), 
Honolulu,  and  Saipan. 

Hope  for  the  Future 

George  J.  Hummel,  chief  of 
the  OWI  Radiophoto  oneration. 
was  quoted  in  the  U.S.  state¬ 
ment  as  saving  that  any  succes¬ 
sor  organization,  whether  pri¬ 
vate  or  government,  should 
logically  provide  for: 

“  ( 1 )  The  retention  and  nrotec- 
tion  of  the  gains  made  for 
American  communications  in 
foreign  flelds.  (2)  The  con¬ 
servation  of  additional  gains 
made  for  American  pictures  in 
the  world  press.  (3)  To  assist, 
insofar  as  possible,  by  means 
of  our  surplus  equipment,  the 
implementation  of  a  world-wide 
radiophoto  distribution  based  on 
freedom  of  access  to  news- 
pictures;  fredom  of  distribution 
of  news-pictiu'es;  elimination  of 
news-picture  cartels:  reduction 
of  rates  for  radiophoto  trans¬ 
missions  to  and  from  foreign 
countries. 

“All  these  things  should  be 
done  in  order  to  enable  Amer¬ 
ican  communications  companies 
and  picture  services  to  distribute 
radiophotos  as  part  of  their 
regular  print  files  without  ad¬ 
ditional  cost  to  subscriber  news¬ 
papers  or  subscriber  picture 
agencies.” 

“At  this  writing,”  it  was 
stated,  “there  has  been  no  dis¬ 
position  of  the  OWI  radiophoto 
equipment,  but  it  is  hoped  to 
make  these  units  available  to 
the  principal  picture  syndicates 
so  that  America  may  have  a 
fighting  chance  to  retain  some 
of  its  present  gains  in  the  world- 
wide  picture  field." _ _ 
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Main  network  of  OWI  Radiophoto  Division,  with  New  York  as  head¬ 
quarters.  Solid  line  is  OWI-controlled.  Dot-and-dash  line  is  Signal 
Corps,  and  broken  line  is  commercial  (Press  Wireless,  RCA  and 
others).  Networks  also  fan  out  from  Rome  and  London. 


Ad  'Oldtimers'  Shoivn 
In  BBDO  Booklet 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  advertising  agency, 
tells  the  story  of  some  of  the 
ads  of  the  1880’s  in  a  promotion 
booklet  entitled,  “You  Can’t  Be 
a  Howling  Success  Just  by 
Howling.” 

Reproduced  are  such  old- 
timers  as  a  Pears  Soap  insertion 
with  an  endorsement  by  Henry 
Ward  Beecher;  A  Plymouth 


Rock  Pants  Co.  ad  with  part 
of  its  copy  in  verse;  an  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla  ad  built  around  the 
folk  story  of  how  a  lovely  Swiss 
maiden  was  saved  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice  by  the  root  of  an 
old  pine  tree,  and  an  Ivory 
Soap  ad  announcing  “It  floats!” 

The  booklet,  which  is  being 
distributed  to  agency  clients 
and  prospective  clients,  empha¬ 
sizes  the  importance  of  con¬ 
stant  repetition  of  a  basic  selling 
idea. 


Grand  Island 

Serves 

‘  The  Important  Central* 
Nebraska  Market 

— one  worthy  of  consideration 

in  your  peace  time  advertising  plans. 

The  Grand  Island 
Daily  Independent 
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#  Dtstribated  throagh  15  great  Sunday  newspapers  firana 
eoast  to  coast  Pnek  is  the  only  national  comie  weekly  with 
a  famous  ‘^all  star  east.’’  Read  In  more  than  0,500,000 
homes  the  eharaeters  of  Pnek— The  C^mle  Weekly  are  more 
popular  than  many  stars  of  the  stage,  screen  or  radios 
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‘Just  Two  Reporters’ 
Seek  UNO  Facts 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

JUST  TWO  reporters  after  the 
facts  on  these  United  Nations 
problems  about  which  so  much 
propaganda  has  been  written” — 
George  Polk  described  himself 
and  his  wife  Catherine  just  be¬ 
fore  the  couple  set  out  for  the 
Near  and  Far  East  via  London 
and  Paris  as  columnist  team  for 
Unitko  Feature  Syndicate. 

As  reporters  the  two  will  seek 
first  hand  information  on  such 
United  Nations  problems  as  the 


George  emd  Catherine  Polk 

Palestine  question,  oil,  end  of 
mandates,  Syrian-Turkish  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  Dardanelles,  and 
under  a  joint  byline  will  report 
what  they  learn,  beginning  about 
the  first  of  the  year. 

Each  familiar  with  the  Eastern 
hemisphere  from  having  lived 
there,  George  and  Catherine  met 
in  Manila,  were  married  in  Paris 
on  the  September  day  in  1939 
when  the  war  started  and  have 
been  collaborating  since  on  ar¬ 
ticles.  In  the  last  six  months 
they  have  written  from  Wash¬ 
ington  coverage  for  the  Lot  An¬ 
geles  News. 

Catherine  Polk's  journalistic 
experience  is  limited  to  that  six 
months  and  to  Washington  corre¬ 
spondence  for  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  in  1944, 
but  she  specialized  in  history  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  the 
Sorbonne  in  Paris,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  Philippines  and 
Brookings  Institute,  She  lived  in 
the  Philippines  as  a  child  and 
speaks  Russian,  French,  Tagalog 
and  a  little  Cantonese. 

George  Polk  comes  from  Fort 
Worth  where  he  worked  on  the 
Star-Telegram  and.  Press.  He 
took  his  degree  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alaska  while  working  for 
the  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner.  In  1937  he  went  to  the 
Far  East  as  reporter  and  corre¬ 
spondent  on  the  Shanghai  Post 
then  worked  his  way  to  Paris 
via  special  stories  and  joined 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
He  was  at  that  newspaper's  for¬ 
eign  desk  in  New  York  when  the 
Army  tagged  him  and  he  spent 
five  months  in  active  combat,  a 
year  in  hospitals  before  getting 
his  discharge  and  returning  to 
the  NYHT  Washington  staff. 


New  Comics 

EACH  WEEK  now  brings  more 

comics,  this  week  the  start  of 
a  daily  strip  for  the  Sunday 
“Brenda  Starr”  and  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  new  daily  and 
Sunday  Bell  Syndicate  comic 
"Taylor  Woe.” 

Created  by  the  new  comic 
team  of  Phil  Brady  and  Don  Ko- 
misarow,  “Taylor  Woe,”  is  about 
a  happy  sheepish  fellow  badly 
in  ne^  of  his  blonde  protector 
and  love  interest,  Skeedy  Whee 
— who  no  doubt  will  someday 
be  Skeedy  Woe.  Page  and  strip 
have  a  sideshow  atmosphere. 

Don  Komisarow,  the  artist,  has 
been  in  the  syndicate  game  since 
1934,  office  boy  to  advertising 
artist,  and  left  King  Features 
for  his  own  studio  last  October 
after  llVfe  years  partly  spent  on 
comics.  At  15  he  started  his  art 
career  at  the  Chicago  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  while  he  packed 
carrots  for  a  living — the  only 
cartoonist  we  know  of  who 
earned  his  art  that  way.  At  the 
University  of  Michigan  for  a 
year  to  study  anatomy  as  a  pre¬ 
medical  student,  he  was  dis¬ 
couraged  by  whiffing  the  ca¬ 
davers  and  left  school  “when  the 
depth  of  the  depression  was  at 
its  height.”  he  says. 

Credit  for  the  idea  behind  the 
comic  belongs  to  Phil  Brady, 
veteran  ghost  writer  for  motion 
pictures,  radio  and  syndicates. 
The  strip  and  page  will  be  re¬ 
leased  about  Jan.  7. 

And  Brenda  Starr 
“BRENDA  STARR.”  which  be¬ 
came  also  a  daily  this  week, 
started  Sunday  syndication  by 
the  Chicago 
Tribune  -  New 
York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate.  The  ar¬ 
tist ,  who  is 
“nutsy  cuckoo” 
to  her  daughter, 
was  born  in 
Gary,  Ind.,  and 
^‘graduated  from 
high  school.  I’ll 
have  you  know.” 

She  did  her  first 
comic  strip  con¬ 
tinuity  in  1916  „  .  , 

for  herself  and  Messick 

friends,  a  piece  reeki^  with 
melodrama  about  a  girl  who 
went  bad  and  danced  in  night 
clubs — “and  I  even  had  nudes 
on  the  walls!”  Via  10  years  of 
greeting  cards  which  she  hated 
she  worked  toward  her  comic, 
but  "did  learn  what  not  to  do  in 
comic  strips.” 

Although  she  specializes  in 
fashions  now.  Dale  applied  for 
her  first  city  job  in  satin  slippers 
with  rhinestones,  a  monkey  fur 
jacket,  a  chiffon  accordion 
pleated  skirt,  floppy  hat  with 
red  roses  and  (“this  was  the 
pay-off" )  oxford  glasses  on  a 


For  just  plain 


Bigger  and  better 


Taylor  Woe 

cord — “but  that  was  hot  stuff 
in  Indiana.”  Dale  Messick  has 
for  her  heroine  a  girl  reporter 
to  whom  big  adventures  and 
small  mishaps  occur. 

“I  think  that  a  lot  of  intelli¬ 
gent  people  would  try  to  do 
comic  strips  and  wouldn’t  suc¬ 
ceed  because  they  aren’t  corny 
enough,”  philosophized  the  artist 
who  had  started  the  interview 
with  “I  don’t  care  if  you  put  me 
down  as  slightly  wacky.” 

New  Items  and  Notes 

AP  NEWSFEA’TURES’  drama 

critic  Jack  O’Brian  next  week 
becomes  a  Broadway  columnist 
and  will  write  six  a  week  cover¬ 
ing  the  New  York  scene.  He  did 
the  weekly  theatre  column  for 
APN  two  years  and  for  13  years 
wrote  “practically  everything” 
for  various  newspapers.  .  .  .  Joe 
Laurie  Jr.,  gagster  of  the  “Can 
You  Top  This”  radio  program, 
will  do  a  six-a-week  2-column 
unillustrated  feature  soon  for 
Associated  Newspapers,  “Hits 
by  Wits,”  containing  daily  two 
or  three  anecdotes. 

Add  new  series — Oct.  28  CT- 
NYN  is  offering  16  articles  by 
Maj.  A.  C.  Tisdelle,  an  aide  to 
Maj.  Gen.  King — most  recent  of 
the  King  -  Wainwright  -  ’Tisdelle 
Bataan  and  Jap  imprisonment 
stories. . . .  AP  Newsfeatures’  Hal 
Boyle  is  returning  from  Toyko 
by  the  long  route  and  will  file 
correspondence  from  the  Orient 
and  Europe.  .  .  .  CT-NYN  is  of¬ 
fering  a  series  by  Alex  Small, 
starting  with  pieces  on  Athens 
and  Egypt.  .  .  .  Down  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Milt  Morris,  AP  News- 
features  artist,  is  doing  sketches 
and  word  profiles  of  the  cabinet. 

Tep  Wright  recently  replaced 
Harlow  Church  as  NEA-Acme 
Pacific  Coast  news  editor  at  San 
Francisco,  when  the  latter  went 
to  Tokyo  as  Far  Eastern  bureau 
manager.  Stanley  Troutman,  who 
served  in  the  Pacific  theater  as 
war  correspondent  for  NEA,  is 
new  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
bureau.  .  .  .  L.  N.  Martin,  vice- 
president  of  General  Features 
Corp.,  is  back  from  service. 

One  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt’s  columns  got  omitted  this 
week  from  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram — not  censorship,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lee  Wood,  the  World- 
Telegram’s  executive  editor,  but 
lack  of  general  public  interest. 
.  .  .  Several  syndicates  report  a 
recent  revival  in  women’s  fea¬ 
tures  sales.  .  .  .  CT-NYN  has  a 
new  Blue  Ribbon  Sunday  serial 
by  Frederick  R.  Bechdolt,  “Bad 
Men  of  Delight,”  a  western. 
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to  lead  men  to  the  far-away  corners  of 
the  earth  .  .  .  and  the  "know  how”  to 
chart  the  course  of  their  lives! 
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CL.AIRE  VO Y ANT  has  the  power  of 
"Seeing  into  the  future”  .  .  .  the  charm 

'Holly'  Offers 
Encouragement 
To  Disabled  Vets 

By  H.>H.  Brinamad* 

Monro*  (La.)  N*ws-Star 

His  right  leg  was  withered  by 
infantile  paralysis  at  five  years 
of  age,  but  he  kept  on  going. 
From  amateur 
s  p  o  r  ts  writing 
he  emerged  into 
writing  big 
league  games.  A 
series  of  jobs — 
now  and  then  a 
rebuff  —  kept 
him  going  for¬ 
ward. 

Today  in  his 
late  30’s,  M.  M. 

(Holly)  Hol¬ 
lingsworth  is  on 
the  editorial 
staff  of  the  De-  “Holly" 
troit  ( Mich. )  Free  Press. 

Hollingsworth,  born  at  Rolling 
Fork.  Miss.,  Dec.  28.  1908,  has 
overcome  many  obstacles  that 
would  halt  a  less  determined 
fellow. 

When  14  years  old  he  attend¬ 
ed  school  in  Monroe.  La.,  hob¬ 
bling  on  crutches,  delighting  in 
watching  all  kinds  of  sports. 
He  covered,  gratis,  some  of  the 
games  for  the  Monroe  News- 
Star.  Then  in  time.  C.  E.  Faulk, 
publisher,  gave  "Holly”  his 
chance  to  take  over  the  job  of 
sports  editor.  He  made  good. 
This  led  to  the  post  of  sports 
editor,  reporter  and  city  editor 
of  the  Longview  ( Tex. )  Journal, 
also  owned  by  Mr.  Faulk. 

Another  "break”  came  his 
way.  He  was  first  on  the  scene 
of  the  New  London  (Tex.) 
school  explosion  that  took  the 
lives  of  429  children.  Because 
of  the  excellent  coverage,  he 
was  given  a  job  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  by  the  Trans-radio  Press 
Service  and  later  was  made 
night  manager.  In  time  he  was 
sent  to  Seattle  as  Pacific  Coast 
sports  editor  for  the  same  or¬ 
ganization. 

Desire  to  get  back  south 
caused  him  to  return  to  Texas 
where  in  depression  days  he 
worked  for  the  government  and 
later  was  employed  in  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

After  he  married  a  school 
teacher  from  Sharon.  Pa.,  he 
went  north  and  became  sports 
editor  of  the  Sharon  Herald. 
His  next  promotion  was  to  Erie 
where  he  was  sports  editor  of 
the  Times. 

A  few  months  ago  he  went  to 
the  Free  Press  in  Detroit  where 
by  rapid  advancement  he  has 
progressed  from  the  copy  desk 
to  an  assistant  editorship. 

“Holly”  is  proud  to  recall  that 
his  efforts  in  Texas  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  Dixie 
League  which  was  later  con¬ 
verted  into  the  Cotton  States 
League.  While  writing  sports 
in  Texas  he  received  the  rating 
as  Southwestern  Sports  Author¬ 
ity  by  the  Sporting  News. 

“Holly”  gives  credit  to  Mr. 
Faulk,  now  president  of  Delta 
Airlines,  as  the  one  who  gave 
him  his  first  inspiration. 

“To  say  that  an  afflicted  per¬ 
son  can  make  a  go  of  life  is  put¬ 
ting  it  mildly,”  says  “Holly.” 


"To  the  returning  service  men 
who  have  been  wounded,  I  offer 
the  advice  not  to  accept  sym¬ 
pathy.  That  will  put  them  on 
the  skids.  Keep  the  chin  up 
and  learn  to  look  upon  limita¬ 
tions  in  the  light  of  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  excel  in  other  depart¬ 
ments.  Don’t  try  to  do  things 
impossible.  That  will  discour¬ 
age. 

“Being  on  crutches  has  been  a 
challenge  to  me  all  my  life.  I 
felt  I  had  to  turn  out  a  better 
story  than  a  normal  man  to 
really  give  the  boss  his  money’s 
worth.  I  can’t  recall  any  light 
assignments  I  ever  got.  I  want¬ 
ed  none.  Crutches  or  no 
crutches,  deadlines  and  head¬ 
lines  won’t  wait.” 

“Holly”  hopes  his  recital  of 
experiences  may  inspire  some 
disabled  w’ar  veteran  in  over¬ 
coming  his  handicap. 


Riimely  Trial  Raises 
Issue  of  Baring  Lists 

Washington,  Oct.  22 — Whether 
a  committee  of  Congress  can  re¬ 
quire  a  publisher  to  submit  a 
list  of  his  subscribers  was  one 
of  the  questions  raised  in  the 
defense  by  Dr.  Edward  Rumely 
against  a  contempt  citation 
which  was  tried  in  District 
Court  here  last  week  and  which 
resulted  in  a  “hung  jury.” 

Bail  bond  was  conUnued. 
under  a  decision  by  the  office  of 
the  District  Attorney  that  Dr. 
Rumely,  executive  director  of 
the  Committee  to  Uphold  Consti¬ 
tutional  Government,  shall  be 
subjected  to  another  trial  begin¬ 
ning  Dec.  17. 

The  committee  was  organized 
several  years  ago  by  Publisher 
Frank  Gannett.  The  Congres¬ 
sional  committee  under  the 


chairmanship  of  Clinton  P.  An¬ 
derson,  now  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  contended  that  CUQG 
had  engaged  in  political  activi¬ 
ties  and  was  required  to  submit 
a  record  of  its  receipts  and  dis¬ 
bursements.  Rumely  refused  to 
do  so  and  was  brought  into 
court  in  the  contempt  proceed¬ 
ing.  It  was  submitted  in  evi¬ 
dence  that  more  than  60%  of 
the  funds  received  by  Rumely's 
group  came  from  the  sale  of 
printed  material,  purchasers  of 
which  he  contends  he  Is  not  re 
quir^  by  law  to  disclose. 

■ 

Joins  Magazine 

Lt.  Comdr.  William  Harrison 
Fetridge,  former  Chicago  advee 
tising  agency  executive,  has 
been  named  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Popular  Mechanics 
magazine.  Chicago _ 
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Jerry  CosLoilo,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  outstanding  cartoonists  in  the  United  States  today, 
i  'is  vivid  imagination,  plus  his  uncanny  ability  to  predict  and  depict  forthcoming  events,  are 
the  attributes  which  have  won  him  respect,  honor  and  the  following  his  cartoons  enjoy. 

A.  J.  McOonclJ,  General  Manager,  Albany  Knickerbocker  News 

JERRY  COSTELLO  .4vailable  in  Mat  Form,  3  Column  Size,  6  Days  Per  Week 
Write,  Wire  or  Phone  for  Further  Details 
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T*mp«ratur«  and  prattur*  conditions  of  the  world’s  One  of  literally  hundreds  of  experiments  inspired  by 
highest  air  routes  can  be  simulated  in  this  modern  Curtiss -Wright’s  constant  search  for  perfeaion,  and 
high-altitude  test  chamber  used  by  Curtiss -Wright  designed  to  insure  smoother  flight  in  luxurious  trans¬ 
engineers  to  perfect  aircraft  engine  fuel  systems  . . .  ports  such  as  the  Curtiss  Commando. 


Incrvdibi*  ttraaaaa  test  the  stamina  of 
Curtiss  electric  propellers.  In  this  electronic 
test  cell  every  type  of  propeller  vibration 
can  be  duplicated— to  assure  the  dependa¬ 
bility  of  the  Curtiss  variable  pitch  revers¬ 
ible  propellers  that  provide  new  freedom 
from  noise,  new  braking  features  for  trans¬ 
port  planes. 


The  little  rooms  where  new  worlds  are  made 


All  scientific  progress  begins  with  a  man  sitting  quietly  in  a  room 
at  his  work  table . . .  thinking. 

So  it  was  when  the  young  Wright  brothers,  in  the  rear  of  their 
bicycle  shop  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  drew  little  pencil  sketches  ot  a 
machine  that  would  enable  men  to  fly. 

And  so  it  is  today  at  Curtiss- Wright,  , 

where  scientists  and  engineers  .  f _ 

work  unceasingly,  in  single- 
minded  dedication  to  the 


cause  of  progress  in  the  air.  Great  modern  laboratories  implement  their 
search  lor  new  and  better  ways  of  air  transportation.  From  these 
laboratories  have  come  many  remarkable  advances  which  make  it 
possible  to  bring  the  benefits  ot  faster,  more  comfortable  air  travel  to 
more  and  more  people,  at  ever-diminishing  costs. 

For  future  developments  of  the  air  age,  whatever  form  they  may 
take,  look  to  Curtiss-W right. 


FIKST  IN  FLIGHT 


Ha’t  watching  a  laboratory  “rainbow”  whose 
changing  color  patterns  determine  the  strength 
of  materials  used  in  the  mighty  Wright  Cyclone 
engine . . .  another  assurance  of  reliability  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  kind  of  research  that  is  helping  the 
airplane  to  remake  transponation  while  creating 
vast  opponunities  for  you  in  the  new  age  of 
trade,  travel  and  comiiiunication. 


AIRPLANES  •  ENGINES  •  PROPELLERS 
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Salesman  Uses 
Airplane  to 
Sell  Ad  Space 

It  wouldn’t  surprise  Alex  J 
Savin.  33,  San  Diego  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  advertising  man,  if  he  even¬ 
tually  has  all  his  competitors  up 
in  the  air. 

For  Savin  has  taken  to  selling 
advertising  by  airplane.  He 
thinks  he  may  be  the  first 


^  ^  _ news* 

P's  ^  paper  man  iii  the  history  of  the 

Jk-  profession  to  cover  a  regular 

advertising  beat  by  plane. 

I  Daily  Journal  Every  Saturday  and  Sunday 
lan.  takes  on  Savin  hops  in  his  Glover  Cadet 
Cooper.  Peeks  Plane  and  makes  the  rounds  of 
ring  one  of  his  airports  in  the  San  Diego 

id  the  airport  celling  space  to  people 

la  me  airpon  planes,  to 

•  student  flyer  schools  and  allied 

businesses  and  renewing  con- 

;reat  expense,  tracts  he  already  has  on  his  lists, 
lallots  showed  And,  in  his  airplane,  he  gets 
of  good  news  things  done  swiftly.  The  other 
ed  a  camera  day.  Savin  flew  from  nearby  La- 
!  all  the  fea-  Mesa  field  to  five  other  airports 
of  operation  and  back,  doing  some  business 
:al  devices  to  at  every  stop,  and  he  made  the 
It  was  agreed  trip  in  just  one  hour  and  45 
ntlemen,  that  minutes.  He  calculated  it  would 
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Misconceptions  about  Health,  Hygiene,  and  Food  that  are  Deader  than  )  esterday' s  Type 


“Not  Safe  to  Leave  Food  in  Open  Cans” 

A  widenprvad  misconception  about  canned  foods. 
So  wide  that  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
said  on  Feb.  23,  1936,  “Whether  in  the  original 
can  or  in  another  container,  the  principal  precau¬ 
tions  for  keeping  food  are — keep  it  cool  and 
keep  it  covered.” 


“Swallowing  Seeds  Can  Cause  Appendicitis” 

This  bugaboo  heis  caused  many  an  uneasy  mo¬ 
ment.  The  truth  is,  very  rarely  are  the  .seeds  of 
oranges,  apples,  grapes,  etc.,  ever  found  in  a 
diseased  appendix.  AppendicitLs  is  a  disease 
caused  by  pus-forming  organisms. 


PRESER¬ 

VATIVE 


“Scaring  a  Person  Cures  Hiccups” 

This  so-called  cure  is  quite  as  foolish  as  counting 
numbers  or  sipping  water  slowly — and  a  lot  more 
unpleasant  for  the  victim.  Certainly  no  way  to 
treat  a  child  or  a  nervous  person.  Hiccups  are 
apparently  caused  by  a  spasm  of  the  diaphragm 
and  usually  disappear  by  themselves. 


“Canned  Foods  Contain  Preservatives” 

Wrong.  This  popular  explanation  of  why  they 
keep  is  untrue,  (’anned  foods  kc'ep  because  the 
spoilage  organisms  have  l)een  destroyed  by  heat, 
and  the  hermetic  seal  prtwents  contamination 
from  the  outside. 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER  .  .  .  has  a  vital  interest  in  .seeing  that  {topular  musconceptions 
regarding  health,  hygiene,  and  fmid  are  corrected  in  its  news  columns.  We  publish  this  page  in  the 
hope  that  similar  false  notions  alxjut  canned  foods  will  be  given  the  same  treatment  by  you. 

Our  interest  in  doing  this  is  simple.  American  Can  Company  is  the  largest  single  maker  of  food 
cans  and  other  containers. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


230  Park  Avenue  New  York  17,  N.Y, 


WORI.U'S  I.AROKST  M  .V  N  ir  FACT  U  R  K  R  S  OF  F  I  B  R  K  ANU  .METAl.  CONTAINERS 
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Berger  Caricatures 
Click  in  N.  Y.  Times 


By  Ruth  Ridings 

OSCAR  BERGER'S  mother  told 
him  that  he  besan  drawing 
when  he  was  three. 

As  the  internationally-famed 
caricaturist  re-tells  the  story, 
his  subject  matter  in  that  first 
sketch  was  a  bridal  couple.  Ma¬ 
terials  with  which  he  worked 
were  colored  charcoal  and  a 
scrap  of  paper.  Treatment  ac¬ 
corded  the  blissful  two  included 
realistic  emphasis  of  their 
clothes,  expressions  and  fea¬ 
tures. 

Today  Berger  still  sketches 
with  charcoal,  using  the  artists' 
black  sticks.  The  drawings  are 
made  on  white  flimsy,  and  he 
describes  his  style  as  involving 
an  effort  toward  simplification. 

He  underlinea  a  "victim’s”  fea¬ 
tures  which  to  him  are  most 


outstanding  and  important  as 
typifying  the  character  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  person,  and 
then,  "I  try  to  simplify,” 

How  he  grew  to  apply  his 
skill  to  caricaturing  the  world's 
notables  rather  than  drawing  an 
artist's  random  subjects  involves 
Berger's  Journalistic  instinct  to 
crash  gatherings  that  are  news 
events. 

His  drawings  appear  in  such 
publications  as  the  New  York 
Times  Sunday  Magazine,  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  the 
London  Evening  News,  Illus¬ 
trated,  a  weekly  London  publi¬ 
cation,  and,  currently.  Life  mag¬ 
azine. 

He  was  introduced  to  the 
U.  S.  by  the  New  York  Times 
in  1928,  when  he  was  sent  to 
this  country  by  a  London  paper 
to  cover  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign.  At  that  time,  some  of  his 
work  appeared  in  the  old  Life. 
Musical  America,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger  and  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  among  others,  as 
well  as  the  Times. 

His  schedule  of  recent  years 
in  the  Times  Magazine  has  in¬ 
cluded  short  histories  of  Stalin 
Churchill,  Roosevelt  and  Arturo 
Toscanini  ( commemorating  ob¬ 
servations  of  their  61st,  63rd, 
68th,  and  76th  birthdays,  re¬ 
spectively);  a  double-page,  11- 
panel  spread  on  the  11th  anni¬ 
versary  of  Hitler's  taking  office 
(Jan.  30,  1933),  entitled.  "Adol- 
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phino's  Rise  and  Fall”  and  given 
the  inspired  treatment  of  "A 
Fish  Fable  for  Our  Times”; 
sketches  of  representatives  at 
the  United  Nations  Conference 
in  San  Francisco,  and,  the  latest 
(Sept.  16,  1943),  “Hollywood 

Sketch  Book,”  featuring  cari¬ 
catures  of  Judy  Garland.  Bob 
Hope,  Lauren  Bacall,  Jimmy 
Durante,  Danny  Kaye  and  An¬ 
gela  Lansbury. 

Berger  first  attracted  the 
world-wide  attention  of  news¬ 
men  when  he  covered  the  Hit¬ 
ler  trial  in  Munich  in  1923.  His 
fellow  Journalists  laughed  so  up¬ 
roariously  one  day  at  his 
sketches  of  the  “putsch”  par¬ 
ticipants  that  the  entire  press 
group  was  ordered  from  the 
court. 

They  were  permitted  re¬ 
entrance  the  next  day,  but  on 
the  basis  of  the  incident  and  his 
later  scathing  caricatures  of 
Hitler,  whom  he  regarded  as 
the  “greatest  horror  in  history,” 
Berger  was  a  big  name  on  the 
Nazi  Black  List. 

Oscar  Berger  was  born  in 
Presov,  Czechoslovakia  May  12, 
1901.  HLs  father,  a  businessman 
who  ventured  in  many  fields, 
“was  extremely  clever  in  dood¬ 
ling,”  the  caricaturing  son  re¬ 
members. 

A  brother  a  year  younger  than 
Berger  was  “an  excellent  mu¬ 
sician,”  and  another  brother 
was  “clever  in  sketching.” 

“Victims"  of  his  charcoal  in¬ 
clude  Gandhi,  Haille  Selassie, 
King  Victor  Emanuel,  the  Pope, 
King  George  of  Greece.  Hiden- 
burg,  Anthony  Eden,  Briand. 
U.  S.  Ambassador  to  England 
John  G.  Winant,  Field  Marshall 
Montgomery.  Colonel  Robert 
McCormick,  Greta  Garbo  and 
Anna  Pavlova. 

His  frank  concession  to  re¬ 
gard  his  subjects  as  “victims" 
produces  some  repercussions. 
Gandhi  was  apprehensive  of 
Berger's  intentions  and  didn't 
like  his  finished  caricature  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  his  ears  had 
been  drawn  too  large. 

But  Berger  maintains  his  cari¬ 
caturing  intentions.  He  has  ex¬ 
ecuted  what  he  considers 
“straight  portraits”  only  a  few 
times.  Both  times  he  has  drawn 
Pope  Pius  JUI  (first  in  Berlin 
when  His  Holiness  was  Cardinal 
Pacelli,  and  later  at  an  audi¬ 
ence  in  Rome)  he  has  drawn 
what  he  viewed  as  straight 
work.  Some  people  criticized 
the  portraits  as  caricatures;  how¬ 
ever,  His  Holiness  liked  the 
work.  Berger  says. 

Earlier  this  year,  he  crashed 
Parliament.  The  London  Illus¬ 
trated  assigned  him  to  sketch 
the  address  of  Mackenzie  King 
to  the  Empire  Conference,  and 
Berger  takes  pride  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  first  and  only 
artist  to  be  granted  permission 
to  visit  and  work  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

A  gentle  mannered  man,  Ber¬ 
ger  regards  himself  as  a  free¬ 


lance  artist.  Sometimes  he 
works  on  orders  from  a  publica¬ 
tion,  but  usually  the  idea  of  who 
he  will  caricature  is  his  own. 
His  portraits  of  President  Tru¬ 
man  and  the  White  House  men 
about  him  appearing  in  the  cur^ 
rent  issue  of  Life  were  inspired 
by  both  his  and  the  magazine's 
desires. 

He  has  done  some  advertising, 
for  the  British  General  Post  Ot- 
fice  and  London  Underground 
He  also  designed  curtains  and 
drew  posters  for  “Black  Vani¬ 
ties,”  the  first  musical  to  open 
in  London  after  the  blitz  of  1940. 

When  he  came  to  this  country 
last  spring,  Berger  intended  to 
remain  only  three  months.  Now 
the  small-statured,  dark  carica¬ 
turist  isn't  certain  when  he'll 
get  back  to  London. 

In  his  room  at  the  Essex 
House  in  New  York,  he  is  work¬ 
ing  on  several  projects  for  fu¬ 
ture  Times  publication,  and  a 
showing  of  his  caricatures  of  fa¬ 
mous  world  personages  (most 
of  those  in  Berger's  possession 
are  autographed)  may  be  held 
shortly. 


San  Antonio  Light, 
Guild  in  Contract 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Oct.  24— 
The  San  Antonio  Light  and  the 
Newspaper  Guild  have  signed  a 
new  contract  which,  providing 
for  10%  pay  increase  above 
present  minimums,  extends  to- 
Feb.  25.  1947. 

Half  of  the  increase  was  made 
retroactive  to  cover  the  period 
from  Feb.  25,  last,  when  tte 
former  contract  expired,  to 
Aug.  20,  with  the  full  10%  add^ 
thereafter. 

J.  S.  McNeel,  Jr.,  San  Antonio 
Light  reporter  and  local  guild 
chapter  head,  has  been  name^ 
president  of  the  Texas  Council, 
American  Newspaper  Guild. 

McNeel  said  other  officers  are 
Joe  Patronella,  Houston  Press 
circulation  department,  vice- 
president;  Mildred  Cobb,  Beau¬ 
mont  Enterprise  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  treasurer;  Amy  Jo 
Long.  Fort  Worth  Press,  sec’y. 


’•//,900  Reporters" 

The  relative  importance  of  Localnews 
Dailies  is  illustrated  by  a  single  com¬ 
parison.  We  note  the  2,000  Reuters  report¬ 
ers  distributed  all  over  the  world,  and 
salute  their  vast  importance. 

A  simple  calculation  as  to  the  Localnews 
Dailies  of  the  United  States  indicates 
1 1,900  reporters. 

A  national  advertising  campaign  is  an 
enlargement  or  aggregation  of  local  cam¬ 
paigns.  It  is  one  of  the  precious  freedoms 
that  national  advertisers  may  pick  the  lo¬ 
calities  according  to  their  own  best  inter¬ 
ests,  and  Localnews  Dailies  'will  concen¬ 
trate  their  advertising  efforts  to  parallel 
distribution,  existing  or  p>otential. 
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KEEP  ON  BUYING  VICTORY  BONDS 


'Meet  Daisy,  my  dressmaker!' 


It’s  a  far  cry  from  Paris  to  a  pasture. 
But  in  the  world  of  fashion,  Daisy's 
quite  a  figure! 

Chances  are,  you  already  own  one 
of  her  “creations”.  .  .  a  dress,  a  suit,  a 
cozy  housecoat.  In  the  lining  or  on  the 
price-tag,  it’s  identified  as  Aralac* 

Aralac  is  another  exciting  product 
to  be  conjured  from  a  pail  of  milk. 
Spun  from  the  casein  particles  into 
fleece-light  strands,  its  composition  is 
much  like  that  of  wool  or  fur.  It  boasts 
the  liveness  common  to  protein  fibers. 
Weaves  into  fabrics  that  are  colorful 
. . .  smooth-fitting . . .  delightful  to  feel. 

Furthermore,  they  disprove  a  time¬ 
worn  old  proverb.  For  here’s  one  case 


where  you  can  “eat  your  milk  and  wear 
it,  too.”  While  providing,  by  the 
millions  of  yards,  a  welcome  new  ma¬ 
terial  for  designers’  scissors  . . .  Aralac 
does  not  divert  a  single  glass  of  milk 
from  your  family’s  table. 

In  developing  this  versatile  textile 
.  .  .  out  of  once-discarded  wastes  .  .  . 
National  Dairy  simply  carries  forward 
a  wide-ranging  program  to  increase  the 
usefulness  of  milk  by-products.  At 
National  Dairy  Laboratories,  research 
goes  on  each  day  to  improve  the  proc¬ 
essing  of  cheese,  butter,  ice  cream.  A 
continual  effort  to  find  new  and  better 
ways  to  bring  you  milk,  nature’s  most 
nearly  perfect  food,  in  all  its  forms. 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better 
understanding  of  dairy  products  as 
human  food  .  .  .  as  a  base  for  the  de~ 
velopment  of  new  products  and  ma¬ 
terials  .  .  .  as  a  source  of  health  and 
enduring  progress  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  America. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
AND  AFFILIATED  COMPANIES 


'Iteg.  V.  8.  Pat.  Of. 


editor 
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CLASSIFIED 


ANCAM  Ethics  Code 
Suggested  Reading 


By  Felix  S.  Towle 

WITH  the  return  to  normalcy  in 

newspaper  publishing,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  will  discontinue 
many  of  its  wartime  expedencies. 

In  its  return  to  a  pre-war 
basis  of  operation  and  manage¬ 
ment,  many  of  the  fundamentals 
of  classified  will  be  emphasized. 
The  demand  for  space,  news¬ 
print  shortages  and  manpower 
problems  of  the  war  era  necessi¬ 
tated  so-called  allowances,  ex¬ 
ceptions  and  even  transgressions 
as  far  as  the  basic  fundamentals 
were  concerned. 

Newcomers  to  the  profession 
in  executive  positions  "tilled 
the  soil”  as  they  found  it  and  are 
now  seeking  ways  and  means  of 
proper  “cultivation.” 

Code  ol  Ethics 

The  answers  to  many  of  to¬ 
day's  as  well  as  tomorow’s  prob¬ 
lems  can  be  found  in  the  Code 
of  Ethics  of  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers. 

The  purpose  of  the  code,  in 
keeping  with  ANCAM  constitu¬ 
tion  which  reads  in  part  ",  .  . 
the  furtherance  of  the  best  in¬ 
terests  ...  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,"  is  to  establish  a  guide 
whereby  classified  advertising 
will  render  the  best  service  to 
both  readers  and  advertisers. 

The  code,  in  itself,  is  a  pattern 
of  distinction,  worthy  of  any 
classified  operation.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

Fobewoho 

IiiasmiKh  as  it  is  the  purpose  uf  this 
•tsiiociatiaa  of  Newipaper  ClaaaiHed  Ad- 
vertiainf  Managers  to  promote  and  to 
stimulate  the  substantial  growth  and 
development  of  Classified  .Advertising, 
and 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  constant  men¬ 
ace  to  the  best  interests  of  Classified 
Advertising  as  a  result  of  fraudulent 
and  misle-ading  advertisements.  , 

It  it  not  only  titting  and  appro|>riate, 
but  the  duty  of  this  association  to  out¬ 
line  and  adopt  fundamental  and  basic 
principles  for  the  guidance  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  as  follows : 

Section  I 

Gt-ncral  Abuses  R f sorted  To 
In  ClassiUcd  Advertising 

1.  Intentionally  causing  the  lost  of 
money  to  readers  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly. 

2.  Causing  injury  to  health  or  morals 
on  the  part  of  readers. 

3.  Evading  or  fostering  the  evasion 
or  violation  of  any  law.  Municipal,  State 
or  National. 

Attat^ing  or  criticising  directly  or 
by  implication  an  individual,  race,  creed, 
religion,  organization,  institution,  busi- 
ncM  or  profession. 

5.  Using  newspaper  classified  adver- 
tisiM  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the 
connd^ce  of  either  or  both  readers  and 
advertisers  in  classified  advertising  or 
any  legitimate  business  or  professional 
activity. 

6.  Requesting  misclassification  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  when  such  misclassification 
may  be,  or  is,  detrimental  to  the  news¬ 
paper,  or  detrimental  or  unfair  to  adver¬ 
tisers  using  classifications  requested. 

Section  II 

The.  following  are  types  of  classified 
advertising  which  have  generally  lieen 
found,  through  cxiierience,  to  he  detri¬ 
mental  and.  therefore,  objectiimable,  or 
which  .should,  at  least,  be  c.irefnily  in¬ 


vestigated  before  publication. 

1.  Offers  to  sell  partnerships  or  in¬ 
terests  in  businesses  t^t  have  no  tangible 
value  as  such  or  do  not  exist  at  all. 

2.  .Advertisements  requesting  remit¬ 
tances  be  transmitted  for  formulas,  tech¬ 
nical  advice  or  instruction  and  other 
similar  information,  except  when  coming 
from  thoroughly  reliable  sources. 

3.  Requests  for  money  for  samples 
except  when  made  by  responsible  con¬ 
cerns  or  when  samples  have  a  genuine 
value,  purpose  or  use  as  such. 

4.  “Free’  offers  when  such  offers  tend 
tend  to  or  may  have  the  result  of  mis¬ 
leading  readers. 

5.  Announcements  or  advertisements 
from  fortune  tellers,  palmists,  clairvoy¬ 
ants  or  astrologers,  when  services  offered 
are  illegal  or  advertisers  obviously  have 
no  ability  to  perform  a  valuable  service. 

6.  Advertisements  that  are,  or  may 
easily  be  construed  to  be.  indecent,  im- 

,  moral,  obscene,  vulgar,  suggestive  or  of- 
’  fensive. 

7.  Advertisements  that  attack  or  cast 
reflections  directly  or  indirectly  on  com 
petitive  merchandise,  business,  profes¬ 
sions  or  other  activities. 

8.  Advertisements  that  give  publicity 
to  personal  or  other  grievances  against 
individuals,  groups  of  individuals,  cus¬ 
toms,  beliefs,  laws  or  traditions. 

9.  Advertisements  that  reflect  upon, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  individual, 
race,  creed,  religion,  organization,  insti¬ 
tution,  business  or  profession. 

10.  Offers  of  “home  work”  unless  by 
concerns  of  established  responsibility. 

11.  Investment  offers  which  are  high¬ 
ly  speculative  or  offer  exaggerated  or 
unreasonable  returns  on  money  invested 
such  as  partnerships,  businesses,  interests 
in  businesses,  oil  and  mining  lands  or 
stocks,  lots  in  real  estate  developments  of 
unestablished  value,  distributorships  or 
formulas. 

12.  Offers  of  government  or  civil  ser¬ 
vice  positions  when  those  making  offers 
have  no  such  positions  available. 

13.  Advertisements  in  which  dealers 
make  furniture,  furs,  clothing,  or  other 
merchandise  appear  to  be  for  sale  by 
private  parties  or  owners  when  such  is 
not  the  case,  whether  advertisements  may 
nr  may  not  cause  the  loss  of  money  to 
readers. 

14.  .Advertisements  that  induce  or 
tend  to  induce  bankruptcy  or  divorce. 

15.  Offers  to  secure  or  to  sell  mailing 
lists,  or  names  for  mailing  lists,  unICss 
made  by  established  and  responsible  con¬ 
cerns. 

16.  .Advertisements  offering  corre¬ 
spondence  courses  such  as  detective,  rail¬ 
road  positions,  foreign  shipping  and 
trade,  postal,  secret  service,  civil  service 
or  other  government  positions,  unless 
placed  by  competent  and  established 
schools. 

17.  School  advertisements  that  offer 
"pay  while  learning,”  especially  when 
such  schools  are  “out  of  town.” 

18.  .Any  advertisements  that  are  in¬ 
tended  as  a  joke  or  hoax. 

19.  Any  matrimonial  or  other  offer 
of  similar  nature. 

20.  Offers  or  explanations  of  lottery, 
drawing  or  other  games  of  chance, 
whether  free  or  not. 

21.  Offers  for  sale  of  intoxicating 
beverages,  drugs,  narcotics,  or  other  stim¬ 
ulants,  or  formulas  for  making  the  same, 
when  either  the  sale  or  use  of  such  is  pro- 
hihited  hv  1,-iw. 

22.  Claims  of  “cure”  or  offers  of 
medicine,  medical  appliances  or  treat¬ 
ments,  when  claims  for  same  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  are  not  justified  by 
the  facts  of  common  experience. 

2.3.  Advertisements  that  may  result 
in  inconvenience  to  a  large  number  of 
oeople.  unless  specific  circumstances 
justify  the  copy. 

24.  Advertisements  that  offer,  or  ap¬ 
pear  to  offer,  work  or  employment  on  a 
wage  or  salary  basis  when  remuner.i- 
tion  is  on  a  commission  basis. 

25.  .Advertisements  offering  employ¬ 
ment  on  a  commission  basis  shimld  dear- 


Ad  in  'Desperate' 
Classification 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  Oct.  22 — 
A  blind  classified  ad  in  today's 
Evening  Call  probably  topped 
anything  in  the  way  of  des¬ 
perate  house  hunting  to  appear 
thus  far  in  the  nation’s  news¬ 
paper. 

A  former  Army  paratrooper 
offered  to  jump  off  a  400-foot 
high  bridge  or  from  a  plane  at 
any  altitude  if  someone  would 
find  an  apartment  for  him. 

The  unidentified  ad  -  placer 
claimed  to  have  made  three 
combat  jumps.  He  won  six  bat¬ 
tle  stars  and  earned  104  points 
to  secure  his  recent  discharge. 

ly  state  or  imply  this  fact.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  the  following  qualifications  may 
be  valuable: 

a.  “SALARY”— is  a  definite  amount 

to  ^  paid  each  week  to  an  employe,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  volume  of  work  or  me 
number  of  sales  made  during  the  period 
of  eroployraent.  . 

b.  “DRAWING  ACCOUNT”— is  a 
stipulated  amount  paid  each  week  to 
salesmen,  irrespective  of  the  number  of 
>aies  made,  to  be  deducted  from  subse¬ 
quent  commissions. 

c.  “COMMISSION”— Whenever  the 
amount  paid  to  salesmen,  sales-managers. 
canvassers,  etc.,  depends  on  the  volume 
of  sales  made,  the  basis  of  compensa¬ 
tion  must  be  stated  as  “Commission.” 

d.  Such  terms  as  “Salary  and  Bonus  ’ 
— “Drawing  account  and  bOTUS,”  “Com¬ 
mission  and  Bonus”  are  permissible. 

26.  Help  AVanted  advertisements  for 
girls  or  minors  to  go  “out  of  town” 
should  be  thoroughly  investigated. 

27.  Exaggerated  statements  of  po.s- 
sible  earnings  in  Salesmen  Wanted  ad 
vertisements  such  as  “Earn  $20,000  z 
year,  no  previous  experience  necessary” 
should  not  be  permitted. 

28.  Advertisements  that  constitute,  or 
might  result  in.  a  law  violation,  such  as 
offering  railroad  tickets  for  sale. 

29.  Advertisements  in  any  Help 
AA’anted  classification  that  call  for  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money  on  the  part  of  re¬ 
spondents,  such  as  courses  of  instruction 
with  or  without  promise  of  future  re¬ 
muneration,  with  the  exception,  however, 
that  in  some  cates  a  “deposit”  may  be 
required  from  salesmen  for  sample  out¬ 
fits  and  demonstrators. 

30.  Offers  of  or  to  train  people  for 
stage,  theatrical  or  motion  picture  work 
should  lie  accepted  only  from  reputable 
thc.-itrical  agents  or  producers. 

31.  Offers  of  emi>loyment  where  there 
are  strike  conditions  or  labor  trouhle 
sliould  so  state. 

,32.  “Free  lot”  offers  or  schemes. 

33.  Use  of  “leaving  city,”  “account 
of  death  in  family,”  to  indicate  ap¬ 
parent  sacrifice  in  offers  of  furniture, 
furs,  clothing  or  other  merchandise  when 
such  statements  are  not  Ixma  fide. 

.34.  .Any  advertisements  intended  to 
have  a  doirble  meaning  for  the  purpose 
of  misleading  readers. 


35.  Offers  of  articles  for  talc  wkitk 
obviously  are  without  value. 

36.  Massage  advertisements  should  k 
accepted  only  when  they  state  “Fit 
.Men”  or  "For  Women’  and  are  plead 
by  properly  licensed  operators. 

37.  Advertisements  for  the  boardag 
of  children  and  caring  of  invalids  shoeld 
tie  accepted  only  from  such  places  u 
have  complied  with  licensing  renlatiosi 
which  apply  to  them.  If  no  liceaiiai 
regulation  exists,  advertisements  shoeld 
be  .accompanied  by  recommendation  ficn 
a  licensed  physician. 

Section  HI 

This  association  and  its  members  ihill 
aid  all  legally  or  properly  constituM 
bodies  that  function  to  eliminate  or  ytr 
vent  abuses,  law  violations  or  criaigii 
.activities  that  may  be  carried  on  throeit 
Classified  Advertising. 

Section  IV 

These  ilcclarations  are  intended  to  be 
a  statement  of  principles  for  the  pit 
ance  of  the  activities  of  this  assodi 
tion  ami  its  numbers,  .ind  are  in  at 
sense  intemleil  to  confine  or  limit  legiti 
mate  Clas»ifu-il  .Advertising  activities. 

StCTION  V 

Tile  officers  and  directors  of  this  u- 
sociation  are  hereby  empowered  to  dit- 
miss  from  membership,  or  disqualify  for 
membership  after  a  fair  and  unprejo 
diced  hearing,  or  investintion,  any  neai- 
paper  that  willfully  violates  or  ignore 
the  provisions  set  forth  herein. 

a 

John  Ottinger  Joins 
J.  A.  Cairns  &  Co. 

John  C.  Ottinger,  Jr.,  for  tht 
past  year  assistant  promotion 
manager  of  the  Bureau  of  M- 
vertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  has 
joined  the  executive  staff  of 
John  A.  Cairns  &  Company,  New 
York. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising’s  promotion  staff  in 
1942,  Ottinger  was  promotioo 
manMer  of  Food  Field  Reporter 
and  Drug  Trade  News. 
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It’s  today f  and  totmtrnnv,  and  (•very  rlay  —  as  the 
boys  come  home. 

Railroads  playeel  a  major  part  in  their  comings 
and  goings.  Trains  carried  almost  all  of  them  — 
many  of  them  time  after  time.  More  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  a  month  are  riding  the  trains  right  now. 
And  trains  successfully  handled  the  even  bigger 
job  of  carrying  nine-tenths  of  the  mountains  of 
material  which  they  needed  to 
win  the  war. 

The  end  of  the  war  means  many 
things  to  many  people.  One  thing 
it  means  to  the  railroads  is  a 


chance  to  get  long-denied  material  for  building 
new  locomotives,  new  freight  cars  to  replacf^ 
equipment  worn  by  war  service— and  fine,  new 
passenger  trains  to  provide  added  comfort  and 
luxury  in  swift,  safe  travel. 

Railroads  are  at  work  on  these  things  now,  today 
and  every  day.  In  that  great  time  just  starting, 
they  will  serve  you  in  better  style  than  ever 
before  —  but  with  the  same  re¬ 
sponsible  and  faithfnl  perform¬ 
ance  upon  which  America  has 
learned,  both  in  war  and  in 
peace,  that  it  can  rely. 


LET’S  FINISH 
THE  JOB 
BUY 

VICTORY  BONDS 


American  Railroads 
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RADIO 

Arithmetic  of  Video 
In  3-Billion  Dollar  Field 

By  Jerry  Walker 

NEWS  from  Washington  this  time,  or  2Vfe  listeners  per  set, 
week  indicated  the  Federal  with  stations  operating  an  aver- 


Communications  Commission 
would  proceed  with  its  rules  and 
regulations  for  television  on  a 
black  and  white  basis,  so  that 
a  number  of  stations  could  go 
on  the  air  in  1946. 

Some  set  manufacturers,  Phil* 
CO  particularly,  spread  publicity 
in  favor  of  black  and  white 
operations,  instead  of  delaying 
television  until  the  laboratories 
perfect  full  color  transmissions. 

That  fixes  an  appropriate  tone 
for  what  Paul  Raiboum,  presi* 
dent  of  Television  productions, 
Inc.,  and  economist  for  Para* 
mount  Pictures,  calls  “The 
Arithmetic  of  Television,”  in  a 
blackboard  presentation  which 
deals  with  figures  adding  up  to 
around  $3,000,000,000. 

Plus  Action! 

The  conclusion  which  Mr.  Rai* 
bourn  draws  from  his  calcula* 
tions  is  that  television  can  cost 
three  times  more  than  sound 
radio  and  still  be  feasible  as  an 
advertising  medium  because  its 
qualities  of  sight  and  sound, 
plus  action,  provide  from  three 
to  10  times  more  selling  value 
than  sound  alone. 

He  arrives  at  television’s 
three-billion-dollar  field  by  add* 
ing  what  advertisers  spent  in 
1944  for  space  and  programs  in 
newspapers,  magazines  and  radio 
to  what  the  public  spent  for 
subscriptions  and  sets.  At  the 
outset  he  shows  what  was  ex* 
pended  for  advertising  in  the 
media  in  1929  and  1944  (in  mil* 
lions  of  dollars:  N  for  news* 
papers,  M  for  magazines,  R  for 
radio) : 

N  M  R 

1929 .  $902  $353  $42 

1944  .  645  404  400 

Taking  1941  as  the  gauge  for 
set*buying,  he  compiles  this 
chart  to  show  what  was  spent  in 
sponsored  media  in  1944: 

Advertising  Subscriptions 

N . $645  (m)  $550  (m) 

M .  404  350 

R .  400  580  (sets) 

$1,480  $1,480 

The  total,  $2,929,000,000,  rep* 
resents  between  three  and  five 
percent  of  the  national  income. 

In  1929,  according  to  ^i* 
bourn’s  statistics,  there  were 
10V4  million  radio  sets  in  9  mil* 
lion  homes  and  4  million  of 
them  were  bought  at  prices  ex¬ 
ceeding  $150.  The  investment 
in  sets,  tubes  and  station  equip¬ 
ment  ran  to  $778,000,00. 

In  1944,  there  were  55  million 
sets  in  33  million  homes  (out  of 
a  total  of  36  million  homes)  and 
8  million  sets  in  automobiles. 

As  for  results  for  advertisers, 
Raiboum  compiles  the  various 
audience  surveys  and  gives  15% 
dasrtime  listeners  and  28%  night- 


age  of  10  hours  a  day,  or  40 
quarter-hours.  The  quarter-hour 
is  mentioned  as  "the  most  useful 
unit”  for  advertisers. 

Next  he  gets  a  total  of  233 
billion  quarter-hours  listened  to 
per  person  and,  dividing  this 
figure  into  the  amount  spent  by 
sponsors  for  time  and  talent 
($400,000,000)  he  calculates  ra¬ 
dio’s  cost  at  17/100  of  a  cent  per 
quarter-hour. 

Coming  to  the  newspaper 
story,  he  counts  1,744  English- 
langxiage  dailies  with  46  million 
copies  daily,  481  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  with  39  million  copies,  and 
adds  the  weeklies,  for  a  grand 
total  of  17  billion  copies  each 
year.  ITie  investment  of  $645,* 
000,000  in  advertising  is  broken 
down  to  3.9  cents  per  copy  from 
the  “sponsor.”  Estimating  the 
average  number  of  pages  at  21, 
of  which  10  are  advertising,  the 
newspaper  cost  is  reduced  to  a 
final  27/100  of  a  cent  per  page. 

In  newspapers,  he  points  out, 
the  reader  doesn’t  see  all  the 
ads.  The  choice  of  reading  is 
still  to  be  made  after  he  has 
bought  the  paper,  says  Raiboum. 
whereas  in  radio  the  choice  of 
program  has  been  made  when 
the  set  is  on. 

The  magazine  calculation 
comes  to  16/100  of  a  cent  per 
page,  with  the  number  who  see 
all  the  ads  lower  than  in  news¬ 
papers. 

Expense  Projected 

Sound  radio,  he  concludes,  is 
less  expensive  than  the  printed 
medium  for  advertising,  and 
television,  even  if  it  costs  more 
than  radio,  won’t  exceed  the 
cost  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  Here  he  brings  in  the 
findings  of  psychologists  that 
sight  and  action  are  many  times 
more  effective  than  sound  or 
sight  alone. 

There’s  a  hint  of  the  sales 
story  which  Is  being  prepared 
for  the  television  broadcasters. 

$^k)0,000,()()0  figure  for  radio 
advertising  in  1944,  incidentally, 
is  reached  by  adding  $275,()()0.0()0 
in  time  costs  and  $125,000,000 
talent  costs.  The  matter  of  how 
many  years  it  might  take  to  get 
55,000,000  television  sets  in  the 
homes  isn’t  mentioned  in  the 
immediate  arithmetic  problem. 

Nearly  700  FM  Bids 
THE  NUMBER  of  FM  applica¬ 
tions  before  the  FCC  has 
reached  nearly  700.  In  the  latest 
deluge  of  filing  are  a  score  of 
applicants  from  the  newspaper 
field  (E  &  P,  Sept.  29).  They 
include:  Dorothy  S.  Thackrey, 
for  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  McClatehy  Broadcasting 
Co.,  for  Modesto,  Cal.;  Pasa¬ 
dena  (Cal.)  Times-MlrrCB: . Co.;T: 
Scripps-Howard  Radio,  Inc.,  ft>r 
San  Francisco;  Santa  Maria 


(Cal.)  Daily  Times:  Danbury 
(Conn.)  News  Times  Co.; 
Cowles  Broadcasting  Co.,  for 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Des 
Moines,  la.;  Augusta  (Ga. ) 
Chronicle  Co.;  Knight  Radio 
Corp.,  for  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
Akron;  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle 
Co.;  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon 
Broadcasting  Co.;  Paducah  (Ky.) 
Newspapers,  Inc.;  St.  Cloud 
(Minn.)  Times  Publishing  Co.; 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  £  Ob¬ 
server  Publishing  Co.;  Lorain 
(O.)  Journal  Co.;  Mansfield 
( O. )  Journal  Co.;  Easton  ( Pa. ) 
Publishing  Co.;  Uniontown  (Pa.) 
Newspapers,  Inc.;  and  Carter 
Publications,  Inc.,  Fort  Worth. 
Tex. 

FM  Situation  Astir 

TWENTY-SIX  of  the  first  64 

FCC  grants  for  conditional  FM 
broadcasting  permits  went  to 
firms  or  individuals  who  publish 
newspapers  or  have  stock  inter¬ 
ests  in  newspapers. 

Immediately,  the  National 
Citizens  Political  Action  Com¬ 
mittee  telegraphed  a  protest  to 
FCC  Chairman  Paul  Porter,  say¬ 
ing:  “We  are  particularly 

alarmed  .  .  .  that  this  monopoly 
in  many  communities  of  the 
media  for  disseminating  public 
information  and  opinion  is  a 
grave  threat  to  effective  freedom 
of  speech  and  press.” 

Also  this  week,  James  C.  Pe- 
trillo,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians,  noti¬ 
fied  six  key  broadcasters  (in¬ 
cluding  WGN,  Chicago)  that 
they  will  have  to  employ  double 
crews  of  musicians  if  they  trans¬ 
mit  regular  AM  programs  simul¬ 
taneously  on  FM.  Network 
spokesmen  said  the  union’s  or¬ 
der  would  set  back  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  FM  broadcasting  since 
simultaneous  programming  was 
the  only  feasible  way  to  finance 
the  transition  from  AM  to  FM. 
The  network  officials  said  they 
would  have  to  resort  to  tran¬ 
scriptions  and  other  “canned” 
material  for  current  FM  pro¬ 
gramming. 

When  the  FCC  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  for  FM  operations  were 
under  debate,  spokesmen  for  in¬ 
dependent  stations  and  pro¬ 
spective  FM  broadcasters  con¬ 
tended  that  simultaneous  pro¬ 
gramming  gave  the  networks  an 
edge  in  winning  audiences.  The 
Commission  rejected  the  argu¬ 
ments,  however,  in  favor  of  the 
networks’  contention  that  the 
public  would  demand  continu¬ 
ance  of  their  favorite  programs 
on  new  FM  sets,  millions  of 
which  are  on  the  assembly  lines. 

On  the  list  of  64  license  grants 


Truman  Chuckles 
Over  Photograph 

Washington,  Oct.  22 — Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  greeted  reporters 
one  day  last  week  by  displaying 
a  full-page  color  photograph 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
showing  the  President  ^nd  some 
of  his  staff  at  the  Pemiscot 
County  Fair,  Caruthersville,  Mo. 

"The  military  is  quite  a  mod¬ 
est  man,”  a  reporter  remarked 
on  the  prominence  in  the  pictuie 
of  Brig.  Gen.  Harry  Vaughan, 
military  aide. 

’Truman  and  Vaughan  joined 
in  the  laughter  as  the  President 
said  he’d  noticed  that  himself. 

announced  this  week  are  these 
outright  newspaper  applicants: 
Gore  Publishing  Co.,  Fort  Lau¬ 
derdale,  Fla.;  ’Tribune  Co.,  Tam¬ 
pa,  Fla.;  World  Co.,  Lawrence, 
Kans.;  ’TImes-Picayune  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Reno 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Reno,  Nev.; 
Greensl^ro  News  Co.,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C.;  Greenville  News 
Piedmont  Co.,  Greenville,  S.  C.; 
Brownsville  Herald  Publishing 
Co.,  Brownsville,  Tex.  All  ex¬ 
cept  Brownsville  are  for  metro¬ 
politan  stations. 

Spokane  Transaction 

MAJOR  station  transaction  of 

the  week  was  the  purchase  of 
NBC’s  Spokane  outM,  KHQ,  by 
Spokane  Chronicle  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chronicle,  Review 
and  Spokesman-Review.  Appli¬ 
cation  for.  approval  of  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  ownership  from  Louis 
Wasmer,  Inc.  in  a  deal  involving 
$1,300,0()0,  was  filed  with  the 
FCC.  ’The  Chronicle  Co.  is 
headed  by  W.  H.  Cowles,  Jr. 

FMBI  Joins  NAB 

WAL’TER  J.  DAMM  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  heads  the 
special  committee  which  will 
guide  the  new  Frequency  Modu¬ 
lation  Department  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcast¬ 
ers,  under  the  coordination  of 
NAB  and  FM  Broadcasters,  Inc., 
of  which  Mr.  Damm  was  presi¬ 
dent.  Change  takes  effect  Nov.  1. 
■ 

Returns  to  Agency 

Maj.  Henry  J.  Kaufman,  who 
has  been  with  the  Ordnance  De¬ 
partment,  Army  Service  Forces, 
for  the  past  three  years,  has 
received  his  discharge  and  is 
resuming  his  advertising  and 
management  engineering  activ¬ 
ities  with  Henry  J.  Kaufman  4 
Associates,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Oct.  29. 


RADIO  ENGINEERS 

Complete  Engineering  Services 

AM-FM-TELEVISION 

Commercial  Radio  Equipment  Co. 

809-12  INTERNATIONAL  BLDG. 

WASHINGTON  4,  D.  C. 

1584  CROSSROADS  /<'T7N  PORTER  BLDG. 
HOLLYWOOD,  CAL  {  ’  X  )  ^^ANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

^  Vcv^(f 

Everett  L.  DUlari — Gen.  Mgr. 
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CHANGING  THE  MEAGURE  GF  RAILRGADING 


One  of  the  great  dramatic  momente  in  railroading 
occurred  when  the  Cotton  Beit  changed  the  gauge  ■ 
of  ite  its  milee  of  track  in  a  single  week  end.  The  scene 
pictured  above  is  our  artist's  conception  of  the  eloeing 
hours  of  thus  successful  old-time  race  against  time. 


f  tocoMOTiVf s . . . .  ElECTRO-MOTIVE  DIVISlOK  u  ow  » 


ItiaNIS  j.  ,,  :sl90  fo 2000  t€Ksa  :a  CUVHAHQ DiiSUMNOtNi DfYfSKH^e 


It  was  September  in  1886.  All  along  the  Cotton 
Belt,  from  Bird’s  Point,  Mo.,  to  Texarkana,  old 
spikes  came  out.  Rails  were  shifted.  New  spikes 
sank  home  under  swinging  hammers.  The  entire 
railroad  was  changed  from  narrow  to  standard 
gauge  over  one  week  end.  The  Cotton  Belt  had 
stepped  along  with  the  times. 


This  railroad  is  still  stepping  along.  It  is  one  of 
83  railroads  and  major  industries  where  General 
Motors  Diesel  locomotives  are  changing  the 
measure  of  railroading. 


Watch  what  happens  when  complete  lines  and 
systems  are  GM  Dieselized.  Far  faster  freight 
hauls.  Quicker,  more  comfortable,  and  more 
reliable  travel  for  passengers. 


And  reduced  maintenance  by  sturdiness  that 
goes  a  million  miles  or  more  without  major 
overhaul ! 


Yes,  the  measure  of  railroading  is  changing  — 
for  the  better.  And  GM  Diesel  locomotives  are 
helping  to  bring  about  this  new  benefit  for  the 
railroads,  for  the  country,  and  for  you. 


ONE  MOEE  WAR  TO  WIN 
BUY  MORE  BONDS 


■  O^iraR  r^U«LIS>HIII  fee  October  27/Tf4S 


Interstate  Circulators 
Study  Postwar  Problem 


PHILADELPHIA,  Oct.  23— Only 

by  getting  out  better  newspa¬ 
pers,  cramming  them  with 
reader  interest  features,  more 
local  news  and  generally  im¬ 
proving  their  entire  content,  can 
U.  S.  newspaper  publishers  hope 
to  retain  in  the  competitive  post¬ 
war  period  the  material  advan¬ 
tages  that  have  accrued  to  them 
during  the  wartime  years,  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  28th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Interstate  Circulation 
Managers'  Association,  held  here 
yesterday  and  today,  were  told 
by  feature  program  speakers. 

Labor  is  de&nitely  in  the  sad¬ 
dle,  the  approximately  100  dele¬ 
gates  from  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware. 
West  Virginia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  were  told;  costs  of 
newsprint  and  other  essential 
supplies  are  at  an  all-time  high, 
and  the  prospects  are  for  a  con¬ 
tinuing  scarcity  of  paper  for 
some  time— consequently,  news¬ 
papers,  from  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  down  to  circulation  district 
men  and  newspaperboys,  will 
have  to  go  hand  in  hand  in  con¬ 
serving  the  best  interests  of  the 
industry  In  the  months  ahead. 

Cooperation  Seen  Need 

“To  maintain  circulation  se¬ 
cured  during  the  war  period, 
and  to  show  further  increases, 
will  call  for  full  cooperation  all 
along  the  line,”  said  James  J. 
Morrisey,  Wilkes  -  Barre  ( Pa. ) 
Times  Leader.  "It  is  up  to  cir¬ 
culation  managers  to  bring  back 
a  service  satisfactory  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  not  expect  sub¬ 
scribers  to  accept  any  more 
alibis. 

“Publishers  will  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  increase  the  feature  con¬ 
tent  of  their  newspapers.  We 
must  not  merely  go  back  to  the 
prewar  basis  of  features,  but 
probably  carry  more  of  them.” 

William  H.  Dempsey,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star  -  Ledger,  chairman 
of  Interstate’s  committee  on  ad¬ 
vertising,  voiced  the  opinion 
that  every  alert  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  attimed  to  the  desires  of 
his  paper’s  readers,  should  have 
a  voice  in  the  choice  of  reading 
matter  going  into  a  newspaper. 

"We  will  have  to  put  out  a 
greatly  improved  product,”  he 
said.  "We  have  to  rebuild,  not 
only  with  advertising  that  we 
have  had  to  turn  down  during 
the  war,  but  with  better  news 
and  feature  content.” 

Advocating  more  sectional 
coverage  in  inunediate  circula¬ 
tion  fields,  Dempsey  suggested 
more  continuity  in  comics  and 
other  systematic  training  of  new 
carriers  and  a  return  to  sampling 
as  means  of  keeping  newspapers 
in  their  stride. 

W.  Lloyd  Lippincott,  Atlantic 
City  (N.  J.)  Press  Union,  told 
just  how  his  paper  was  going 
about  its  own  "war  rehabilita¬ 
tion”  now  by  organizing  a 
“happy”  family”  among  all 
their  employes,  improving  the 
paper  content,  stressing  local 
news,  taking  back  features  that 
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had  to  be  given  up  during  the 
.scarcity  era,  putting  the  carrier 
organization  back  on  a  sales  or¬ 
ganization  basis,  and  starting 
promotion  work  again. 

Going  one  step  further,  Wal¬ 
ter  R.  Rauck,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press,  suggested  a  four-point 
program  for  the  future:  ( 1)  pro¬ 
mote  the  use  of  newspapers  as 
“text  books”  in  schools,  (2)  ad¬ 
vertise  widely  the  business 
training  a  carrier  boy  receives, 
( 3 )  back  up  the  newspaper 
with  a  strong,  efficient  sales 
force,  and  (4)  maintain  present 
circulation  rates  to  retain  reader 
and  self  respect. 

“I  believe  we  are  too  modest 
about  our  accomplishments  and 
the  services  we  render  our  read¬ 
ers,”  said  Rauck.  "Radio  did  a 
good  job  reporting  during  the 
war,  but  people  still  wanted  to 
see  the  story  in  print.  The  out¬ 
standing  thing  which  the  war 
taught  us  about  our  newspaper 
business  was  that  people  need 
newspapers  and  read  them.” 

Almost  unanimously,  delegates 
sustained  the  argument  that 
newspaper  prices  should  remain 
at  their  present  levels  now. 

Thomas  Meegan,  Union  City 
(N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch,  while 
voicing  the  belief  all  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  would  eventually  go 
to  five  cents,  with  four  cents  for 
smaller  cities,  held  the  best  pol¬ 
icy  now  is  to  maintain  prevail¬ 
ing  levels. 

“But  in  the  future,  if  we  ex¬ 
pect  our  publishers  to  spend 
more  money  to  improve  our  pa¬ 
pers  and  increase  reader  inter¬ 
est,”  reminded  James  J.  Mor¬ 
risey,  Wilkes  -  Barre  Times 
Leader,  “we  will  have  to  do 
something  about  bringing  in 
more  revenue,  particularly  on 
papers  that  are  now  under  the 
20  cents  a  week  price  list.” 

One  of  the  lessons  learned 
during  the  war  period,  i.e.,  the 
saving  of  newsprint  by  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  “no  returns”  sys¬ 
tem,  will  probably  carry  through 
the  peace  era,  certainly  for  the 
present  period  of  continued 
scarcity,  said  David  Fair,  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  News. 

No  voice  was  raised  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  his  statement:  “Let  us 
profit  by  our  war  experience  and 
not  go  back  to  waste  of  paper.” 

Measures  to  improve  carrier 
service  occupied  major  atten¬ 
tion  during  the  two-day  sessions. 
The  discussion  on  the  training 
of  district  managers  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  using  bonus  plans 
was  led  by  Paul  Lawson,  Clarks¬ 
burg  (W,  Va.)  Exponent-Tele¬ 
gram. 

Only  by  creating  incentives 
for  managers  through  increased 
compensation,  and  the  payment 
of  bonus  on  the  basis  of  revenue 
increases  in  their  districts,  can 
district  men  be  encouraged  to 
upbuild  “the  life  stream  of  every 
newspaper.” 

Interstate  put  itself  on  record 
unanimously  as  the  first  regional 
ICMA  to  endorse  the  govern¬ 
ment's  plan  for  a  continuing 
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thrift  program  after  the  Victory 
Loan  ends  sale  of  bonds  and 
stamps  b}r  newspaper  boys. 

J.  David  Stern,  publisher  of 
Stern  Newspapers  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Camden,  N.  J.,  was 
guest  speaker  Monday. 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  general 
manager  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  was  guest  •  speaker  at 
the  annual  dinner  held  Monday 
evening,  relating  his  experiences 
and  impressions  concerning 
newsprint  research  abroad  while 
traveling  with  the  ANPA’s  spe¬ 
cial  newsprint  commission. 

George  T.  Bertsch,  Baltimore 
( Md. )  Sunpapers,  presided  at  all 
the  sessions.  A  feature  of  the 
two-day  gathering  was  the  unan¬ 
imous  award  of  an  active  life 
membership  to  Howard  W. 
Stodghill.  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin. 

A  life  member  of  Ohio  State 
and  Central  States  regional  di¬ 
visions  of  ICMA,  Mr.  Stodghill 
is  also  a  life  member  of  ICMA 
itself,  the  only  other  living  per¬ 
son  to  share  that  unique  privi¬ 
lege  being  James  Wright  Brown, 
president  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

David  J.  Thomas,  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Tribune,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  Interstate  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year.  The  annual  election 
of  officers  resulted  In  these  ad¬ 
ditional  choices:  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  William  H.  Dempsey,  New¬ 
ark  ( N.  J. )  Star-Ledger:  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident,  Irving  Omer, 
Philadelphia  Record;  secretary- 
treasurer,  W.  S.  Zimmerman, 
Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury,  and 
.sergeant-at-arms.  Ward  Jones, 
Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle. 

Elected  directors  for  a  new 
term  of  three  years  were  Harold 
Snyder,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Cou¬ 
rier-Post;  James  Morrisey, 
Wilkes  -  Barre  ( Pa. )  Times 
Leader,  and  William  H.  Vos- 
koetter.  Wheeling  (W.  Va.) 
News-Register. 
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Weber  Heads 
Ohio  State 
Circulators 

Columbus,  O.,  Oct.  23 — Fred 
Weber,  Athens  Messenger,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ohio 
Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  fall  meeting  at  the 
Neil  House,  Oct.  17-18,  which 
set  an  attendance  record. 

John  Shank,  Dayton  Daily 
News,  was  named  vicepresident; 
C.  Floyd  Wolfe,  Lancaster  Eagle- 
Gazette,  was  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  and  William  Lan¬ 
gell,  Ravenna  Evening  Record, 
was  named  sergeant  -  at  -  arms. 
John  A.  Maynard,  Cleveland 
News,  is  retiring  president. 

Delmas  Jenkins,  Marion  Star, 
and  Lambert  Liddell,  Sandusky 
Register  Star,  were  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors,  of  which 
E.  W.  Swick,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  and  Harvey  T.  Davis, 
Columbus  Citizen,  are  members. 

Reasons  why  rehiring  return¬ 
ing  veterans,  while  still  retain¬ 
ing  “good  employes”  hired  to 
replace  them,  will  not  present 
too  difficult  a  program  were  out¬ 
lined  by  E.  W.  Burwell,  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch.  j 

Among  them  were  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Women  hired  during  the 
emergency  will  be  easy  to  re¬ 
place;  there  is  no  feeling  of  obli¬ 
gation  to  rehire  men  who 
“secured  defense  jobs  to  beat 
the  draft”;  many  veterans  will 
seek  new  fields  while  others 
may  be  transferred  to  jobs  other 
than  the  ones  they  left  because 
of  a  change  in  their  physical 
and  mental  conditions;  increased 
revenue  during  the  war  will  per¬ 
mit  “sound  circulation  promo¬ 
tion,”  in  which  returning  vet¬ 
erans  may  be  used  effectively. 

Gov.  Frank  J.  Lausche  was 
guest  speaker  at  a  luncheon. 
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As  FACTORIES  change  over  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  peacetime  goods — radios,  refrig¬ 
erators,  motor  cars  and  everything  to  meet  pent- 
up  public  demand — fast  motor  transport  is  vital. 
For  switching  production  from  plane  parts  to 
dishpans  —  getting  factory  production  lines 
humming  again  —  requires  speed  and  coordina¬ 
tion  that  only  Trucks  and  Trailers  can  provide. 

This  war  has  taught  us  that  no  assembly  line 
is  confined  to  any  one  plant.  It  must  reach  into 
every  part  of  the  country  .  .  .  wherever  parts  for 
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TORY  BRANCH  SERVICE  STATIONS! 


A  number  of  openings 
are  available  in  Fruehauf's 
60  Factory-Branch  Service 
Stations  for  men  with  me¬ 
chanical  ability.  These  positions  offer  excel¬ 
lent  factory  training  with  opportunities  to 
graduate  to  a  service  managership  or  to  the 
company's  sales  force,  if  desired.  Contact 
your  nearest  Fruehauf  Branch.  Refer  to  the 
yellow  pages  of  your  telephone  directory— 
or  write  for  address. 


the  final  product  are  made.  Trucks  and  Trailers 
are  part  of  that  conveyor  system  ...  on  a  cross¬ 
country  scale.  Motor  transport  keeps  goods  flow¬ 
ing  on  schedule  —  with  clock-like  precision.  It 
can  be  so  well  timed  that  your  own  assembly 
lines  determine  the  speed  of  the  flow. 

Today,  manufacturers  are  providing  in  their 
building  programs  facilities  for  the  expanded 
use  of  this  flexible  transportation  method.  These 
plans  vary  from  the  simple  provision  of  adequate 
loading  and  unloading  space  to  the  most  modern 
form  of  "in-building’*  highways  running  through 
the  entire  building. 

As  you,  in  your  business,  plan  to  better  co> 
ordinate  transportation  with  production,  by  all 
means  consult  your  Traffic  Manager  and  your 
Architect.  Both  will  have  good  ideas  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  your  operation  and  help  you 
speed  reconversion. 
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Interstate  Circulators 
Study  Postwar  Problem 


PHILADELPHIA,  Oct.  23— Only 

by  getting  out  better  newspa¬ 
pers,  cranuning  them  with 
reader  interest  features,  more 
local  news  and  generally  im¬ 
proving  their  entire  content,  can 
U.  S.  newspaper  publishers  hope 
to  retain  in  the  competitive  post¬ 
war  period  the  material  advan¬ 
tages  that  have  accrued  to  them 
during  the  wartime  years,  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  28th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Interstate  Circulation 
Managers'  Association,  held  here 
yesterday  and  today,  were  told 
by  featured  program  speakers. 

Labor  is  definitely  in  the  sad¬ 
dle.  the  approximately  100  dele¬ 
gates  from  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
West  Virginia  and  the  DisUdct  of 
Columbia,  were  told;  costs  of 
newsprint  and  other  essential 
supplies  are  at  an  all-time  high, 
and  the  prospects  are  for  a  con¬ 
tinuing  scarcity  of  paper  for 
some  time — consequently,  news¬ 
papers,  from  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  down  to  circulation  district 
men  and  newspaperboys,  will 
have  to  go  hand  in  hand  in  con¬ 
serving  the  best  interests  of  the 
industry  In  the  months  ahead. 

Cooperation  Seen  Need 

“To  maintain  circulation  se¬ 
cured  during  the  war  period, 
and  to  show  further  increases, 
will  call  for  full  cooperation  all 
along  the  line,"  said  James  J. 
Morrisey,  Wilket  -  Barre  ( Pa. ) 
Times  Leader.  “It  is  up  to  cir¬ 
culation  managers  to  bring  back 
a  service  satisfactory  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  not  expect  sub¬ 
scribers  to  accept  any  more 
alibis. 

"Publishers  will  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  increase  the  feature  con¬ 
tent  of  their  newspapers.  We 
must  not  merely  go  back  to  the 
prewar  basis  of  features,  but 
probably  carry  more  of  them." 

William  H.  Dempsey,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star -Ledger,  chairman 
of  Interstate’s  committee  on  ad¬ 
vertising,  voiced  the  opinion 
that  every  alert  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  attuned  to  the  desires  of 
his  paper’s  readers,  should  have 
a  voice  in  the  choice  of  reading 
matter  going  into  a  newspaper. 

"We  will  have  to  put  out  a 
greatly  improved  product,”  he 
said.  “We  have  to  rebuild,  not 
only  with  advertising  that  we 
have  had  to  turn  down  during 
the  war,  but  with  better  news 
and  feature  content.” 

Advocating  more  sectional 
coverage  in  inunediate  circula¬ 
tion  fields,  Dempsey  suggested 
more  continuity  in  comics  and 
other  systematic  training  of  new 
carriers  and  a  return  to  sampling 
as  means  of  keeping  newspapers 
in  their  stride. 

W.  Lloyd  Lippincott,  Atlantic 
City  (N.  J.)  Press  Union,  told 
Just  how  his  paper  was  going 
about  its  own  "war  rdtabilita- 
tion”  now  by  organizing  a 
"happy”  family”  among  all 
their  employes,  improving  the 
paper  content,  stressing  local 
news,  taking  back  features  that 


had  to  be  given  up  during  the 
scarcity  era,  putting  the  carrier 
organization  back  on  a  .sales  or¬ 
ganization  basis,  and  starting 
promotion  work  again. 

Going  one  step  further,  Wal¬ 
ter  R.  Rauck,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press,  .suggested  a  four-point 
program  for  the  future:  ( 1)  pro¬ 
mote  the  use  of  newspapers  as 
“text  books”  in  schools,  (2)  ad¬ 
vertise  widely  the  business 
training  a  carrier  boy  receives, 
( 3 )  back  up  the  newspaper 
with  a  strong,  efficient  sales 
force,  and  (4)  maintain  present 
circulation  rates  to  retain  reader 
and  self  respect. 

"I  believe  we  are  too  modest 
about  our  accomplishments  and 
the  services  we  render  our  read¬ 
ers,”  said  Rauck.  "Radio  did  a 
good  Job  reporting  during  the 
war,  but  people  still  wanted  to 
see  the  story  in  print.  The  out¬ 
standing  thing  which  the  war 
taught  us  about  our  newspaper 
business  was  that  people  need 
newspapers  and  read  them.” 

Almost  unanimously,  delegates 
sustained  the  argument  that 
newspaper  prices  should  remain 
at  their  present  levels  now. 

Thomas  Meegan,  Union  City 
( N.  J. )  Hudson  Dispatch,  while 
voicing  the  belief  all  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  would  eventually  go 
to  five  cents,  with  four  cents  for 
smaller  cities,  held  the  best  pol¬ 
icy  now  is  to  maintain  prevail¬ 
ing  levels. 

“But  in  the  future,  if  we  ex¬ 
pect  our  publishers  to  spend 
more  money  to  improve  our  pa¬ 
pers  and  increase  reader  inter¬ 
est,”  reminded  James  J.  Mor¬ 
risey,  Wilkes  -  Barre  Times 
Leader,  "we  will  have  to  do 
something  about  bringing  in 
more  revenue,  particularly  on 
papers  that  are  now  under  the 
20  cents  a  week  price  list.” 

One  of  the  lessons  learned 
during  the  war  period,  i.e.,  the 
saving  of  newsprint  by  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  “no  returns”  sys¬ 
tem,  will  probably  carry  through 
the  peace  era,  certainly  for  the 
present  period  of  continued 
scarcity,  said  David  Fair,  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Potriot  and  News. 

No  voice  was  raised  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  his  statement:  “Let  us 
profit  by  our  war  experience  and 
not  go  back  to  waste  of  paper.” 

Measures  to  improve  carrier 
service  occupied  major  atten¬ 
tion  during  the  two-day  sessions. 
The  discussion  on  the  training 
of  district  managers  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  using  bonus  plans 
was  by  Paul  Lawson,  Clarks¬ 
burg  (W,  Va.)  Exponent-Tele¬ 
gram. 

Only  by  creating  incentives 
for  managers  through  increased 
compensation,  and  the  payment 
of  bonus  on  the  basis  of  revenue 
increases  in  their  districts,  can 
district  men  be  encouraged  to 
upbuild  “the  life  stream  of  every 
newspaper.” 

Interstate  put  itself  on  record 
unanimously  as  the  first  regional 
ICMA  to  endorse  the  govern¬ 
ment's  plan  for  a  continuing 
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thrift  program  after  the  Victory 
Loan  ends  sale  of  bonds  and 
stamps  by  newspaper  boys. 

J.  David  Stern,  publisher  of 
Stern  Newspapers  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Camden,  N.  J.,  was 
guest  speaker  Monday. 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  general 
manager  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  was  guest-  speaker  at 
the  annual  dinner  held  Monday 
evening,  relating  his  experiences 
and  impressions  concerning 
newsprint  research  abroad  while 
traveling  with  the  ANPA’s  spe¬ 
cial  newsprint  commission. 

George  T.  Bertsch,  Baltimore 
( Md. )  Sunpapers,  presided  at  all 
the  sessions.  A  feature  of  the 
two-day  gathering  was  the  unan¬ 
imous  award  of  an  active  life 
membership  to  Howard  W. 
Stodghill,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin. 

A  life  member  of  Ohio  State 
and  Central  States  regional  di¬ 
visions  of  ICMA,  Mr.  Stodghill 
is  also  a  life  member  of  ICMA 
itself,  the  only  other  living  per¬ 
son  to  share  that  unique  privi¬ 
lege  being  James  Wright  Brown, 
president  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

David  J.  Thomas.  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Tribune,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  Interstate  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year.  The  annual  election 
of  officers  resulted  in  these  ad¬ 
ditional  choices;  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  William  H.  Dempsey,  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger:  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident,  Irving  Omer, 
Philadelphia  Record;  secretary- 
treasurer,  W.  S.  Zimmerman, 
Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury,  and 
sergeant-at-arms.  Ward  Jones, 
Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle. 

Elected  directors  for  a  new 
term  of  three  years  were  Harold 
Snyder,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Cou¬ 
rier-Post;  James  Morrisey, 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times 
Leader,  and  William  H.  Vos- 
koetter.  Wheeling  (W,  Va.) 
News-Register. 
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Weber  Heads 
Ohio  State 
Circulators 

Columbus,  O.,  Oct.  23 — Fred 
Weber,  Athens  Messenger,  wai 
elected  president  of  the  Ohio 
Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  fall  meeting  at  the 
Neil  House,  Oct.  17-18,  which 
set  an  attendance  record. 

John  Shank,  Dayton  Daily 
News,  was  named  vicepresident; 
C.  Floyd  Wolfe,  Lancaster  Eagle- 
Gazette,  was  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  and  William  Lan- 
gell,  Ravenna  Evening  Record, 
was  named  sergeant  -  at  -  arms. 
John  A.  Maynard,  Cleveland 
News,  is  retiring  president. 

Delmas  Jenkins,  Marion  Star, 
and  Lambert  Liddell,  Sandusky 
Register  Star,  were  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors,  of  which 
E.  W.  Swick,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  and  Harvey  T.  Davis, 
Columbus  Citizen,  are  members. 

Reasons  why  rehiring  return¬ 
ing  veterans,  while  still  retain¬ 
ing  “good  employes”  hired  to 
replace  them,  will  not  present 
too  difficult  a  program  were  out¬ 
lined  by  E.  W.  Burwell,  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch,  j 

Among  them  were  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Women  hired  during  the 
emergency  will  be  easy  to  re¬ 
place;  there  is  no  feeling  of  obli¬ 
gation  to  rehire  men  who 
“secured  defense  Jobs  to  beat 
the  draft”;  many  veterans  will 
seek  new  fields  while  others 
may  be  transferred  to  jobs  other 
than  the  ones  they  left  because 
of  a  change  in  their  physical 
and  mental  conditions;  increased 
revenue  during  the  war  will  per¬ 
mit  “sound  circulation  promo¬ 
tion,”  in  which  returning  vet¬ 
erans  may  be  used  effectively. 

CJov.  Frank  J.  Lausche  was 
guest  speaker  at  a  luncheon. 


EDITOR  for 

L«adiiig  TrcNl*  Journal 


Hare's  Mm  Onn*rMntty  Yoa 

Hava  •ooa  laaMag  Per 

If  you  are  a  cmoMm  wrifar,  capa- 
Ma  of  plaaalaa  sad  wrMog  sHmu- 
lafiva  aad  cowaiiaiWvi  malarial, 
and  dlracMag  and  aa  ardtnating 
tha  work  of  ofllars,  you  will  wal- 
coma  IMs  oppertaaHy  to  bacoma 
adttor4n<Maf  ol  a  pfograMlva, 
taccaasfal  and  wall  ariablltliad, 
national  frada  laumal,  fba  laadar 
In  Ks  flald. 

Includad  In  your  opparfunHIas  will 
ba  frada  eonfacta  aad  tpaaMng 
aagagamaata.  SubataoHal  salary. 
PUasaaf  worMag  coadMons.  Chi- 
caga  haadgaarfars.  Saad  pbats 
graph  and  camp! ala  InfarmaWaa. 
ConlWaallal. 

Write  loB  MU.  BdNor  «  PobMibat. 


for  October  17,  1f4§ 


As  FACTORIES  change  over  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  peacetime  goods — radios,  refrig¬ 
erators,  motor  cars  and  everything  to  meet  pent- 
up  public  demand — fast  motor  transport  is  vital. 
For  switching  production  from  plane  parts  to 
dishpans  —  getting  factory  production  lines 
humming  again  —  requires  speed  and  coordina¬ 
tion  that  only  Trucks  and  Trailers  can  provide. 

This  war  has  taught  us  that  no  assembly  line 
is  confined  to  any  one  plant.  It  must  reach  into 
every  part  of  the  country  .  .  .  wherever  parts  for 


the  final  product  are  made.  Trucks  and  Trailers 
are  part  of  that  conveyor  system  ...  on  a  cross¬ 
country  scale.  Motor  transport  keeps  goods  flow¬ 
ing  on  schedule  —  with  clock-like  precision,  it 
can  be  so  well  timed  that  your  own  assembly 
lines  determine  the  speed  of  the  flow. 

Today,  manufacturers  are  providing  in  their 
building  programs  facilities  for  the  expanded 
use  of  this  flexible  transportation  method.  These 
plans  vary  from  the  simple  provision  of  adequate 
loading  and  unloading  space  to  the  most  modern 


form  of  "in-building”  highways  running  through 


BRANS! 


the  entire  building. 

As  you,  in  your  business,  plan  to  better  co> 
ordinate  transportation  with  production,  by  all 
means  consult  your  TraflSc  Manager  and  your 
Architect.  Both  will  have  good  ideas  to  improve 
the  efiiciency  of  your  operation  and  help  you 
speed  reconversion. 


OFPQRTUNITIKS  AWAITn^ 
YOU  AT  PRUEHAUF.  NATIQf^-WIP^  ^ 
^RY  RRAHCH  SERVICE  STATIOiliS^ 


WA  number  of  openings 
ore  available  in  Fruehauf's 
60  Factory-Branch  Service 
Stations  for  men  with  me¬ 
chanical  ability.  These  positions  offer  excel¬ 
lent  factory  training  with  opportunities  to 
graduate  to  a  service  managership  or  to  the 
company's  sales  force,  if  desired.  Contact 
your  nearest  Fruehouf  Branch.  Refer  to  the 
yellow  pages  of  your  telephorte.  directory— 
or  write  for  address. 


World't  Largest  Builders  of  Truck-T tailors 


'A  nttfCK/SUKiA 


Sorvico  in  Principal  CHioo 
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NEW  BUSINESS 

Hospital  Ad  Drives 
Seen  Opportune  Now 


By  Frank  E.  F«hlmon 

IN  SEPTEMBER,  we  received 

the  following  letter  from 
W.  E.  Beeler,  edvertieing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Neva 
Yorker.  “Deer  Mr.  Fdllman: 
After  needing  your  article  in 
Aug.  2Sth  EorroR  &  PtmjsHnt 
on  hospital  advertising,  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  you  might  be 
interested  in  examining  the  en¬ 
closed  campaign  which  was  re¬ 
cently  inaugurated  in  our  col¬ 
umns.  This  initial  schedule  was 
a  voluntary  contribution  on  the 
part  of  a  local  industrialist  who 
is  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  hospital.  It  is  our  hope  that 
other  interested  parties  will 
make  contributions  enabling  us 
to  continue  the  series.  Copy  was 
prepared  by  the  newspaper." 

Local  Ingenuity 

Note  the  last  line  in  Mr. 
Beeler’s  letter,  “Copy  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  newspaper.”  Just 
a  few  remarks  about  this  state¬ 
ment.  Based  on  our  experience 
with  hundreds  of  local  space 
.salesmen,  we  have  a  lot  of  re¬ 
spect  for  the  ingenuity  and  abil¬ 
ity  shown  by  these  people  when 
they  can  get  their  “writing 
teeth”  into  a  real  campaign. 

In  practically  every  staff  of 
.salesmen  may  be  found  at  least 
one  person  who  has  a  flair  for 
writing  local  advertisements 
that  have  life,  color  and  real 
news  value. 

Don’t  expect  the  average 
.salesman  to  be  an  Elbert  Hub¬ 
bard.  or  Frank  Hummert,  and 
also  a  big  linage  salesman.  We 
don’t  know  the  name  of.  or 
anything  about,  the  local  staff 
writer  who  wrote  the  Vassar 
Brothers  Hospital  copy;  but  we 
do  know  that  the  six  ads  we 
received  are  the  best  hospital 
ads  we  have  ever  seen  or  read. 

All  of  the  ads  were  set  in  3 

Wichita  Eagle 
Has  Ail  Delivery 

WiCHiT^  Kan.,  Oct,  23 — The 
Wichita  Eagle  inaugurated  air 
express  delivery  of  its  evening 
edition  to  western  Kansas  cities 
last  week.  Using  air  express 
service  via  Continental  Airlines 
to  Hutchinson,  Dodge  City  and 
Garden  City,  the  Eagle  is  able 
to  deliver  its  regular  home  edi¬ 
tion  to  these  cities  for  circula¬ 
tion  by  6  p.m. 

On  the  initial  flight,  the  may¬ 
ors  of  all  three  cities  met  the 
plane  bearing  a  special  air  ex¬ 
press  edition.  In  Hutchinson, 
Mayor  Albert  D.  Bell  had  the 
first  copy  autographed  by  the 
airliner  crew  and  had  it  placed 
in  the  city  archives.  In  Garden 
City,  a  copy  was  placed  in  a 
museum,  in  commemoration  of 
the  first  regular  newspaper  air- 
delivery  service  in  the  State  of 
Kansas. 


columns,  14  inches  deep.  At  the 
top  of  each  ad,  there  appeared 
this  running  headline:  “No.  1 
of  a  Series  Entitled  ‘What  Vas¬ 
sar  Brothers  Hospital  Means 
to  You.’  ” 

’Die  first  ad  had  a  picture  of 
a  Cadet  Nurse,  about  3  inches 
deep  and  2  inches  wide.  The 
headline  read.  “C^et  Nurses.” 
’The  ad  then  told  about  the  grad¬ 
uation  class  of  31  nurses  who 
received  their  diplomas  on  May 
2.  Twenty-four  were  members 
of  the  United  States  Cadet 
Nurse  Corps. 

Ad  No.  2  used  an  illustration 
of  a  solid  oak  tree  with  the  head¬ 
line,  “Deep  Rooted.”  This  ad 
explained  how  the  hospital  was 
founded  by  Matthew  Vassar, 
Jr.,  in  1882.  It  also  gave  the 
operating  income  for  1944,  a 
total  of  $510,431.83,  and  the  op¬ 
erating  expenses  of  $561,200.53. 
The  net  loss  of  $50,'768.'70  was 
made  up  by  local  contributions 
and  from  endowment  funds. 

The  other  ads  covered  such 
subjects  as  “Constant  Vigilance,” 
“Balanced  Scales,”  "Helping 
Hand,”  etc.,  etc. 

A  simple  wavy  border  ran 
around  the  ads.  Most  of  them 
were  set  in  14-point  type.  At 
the  bottom  of  each  ad,  a  box 
was  run  in  which  this  copy  ap¬ 
peared,  “’This  Space  is  Sponsors 
by  a  Friend  of  Vassar  Brothers 
Hospital.” 

As  stated  in  our  Aug.  25th  col¬ 
umn.  there  are  two  ways  to  sell 
a  local  hospital  campaign.  Sell 
one  person  the  idea  of  paying 
for  a  complete  campaign  for  one 
hospital.  The  second  way  is  to 
sell  the  campaign  as  an  over^ 
all  program  that  will  bring  to 
the  attention  of  your  readers 
the  problems  now  facing  every 
hospital  in  your  town. 

Today,  the  average  hospital 
is  short  of  niu^es,  short  of  fimds, 
short  of  doctors  and  short  of  the 
common  labor  that  is  required 
to  keep  the  hospital  in  running 
order.  Until  more  money  is 
available,  the  last  group  of 
people  needed  are  refusing  hos¬ 
pital  jobs. 

Even  though  the  war  is  over, 
millions  of  common-labor  people 
are  finding  all  the  jobs  they 
want  at  daily  or  weekly  wages 
that  are  from  10%  to  as  much 
as  100%  more  than  can  be  paid 
by  hospitals. 

At  least  10  ads  in  a  weekly 
.series  could  be  written  about 
this  shortage  of  man  and  woman 
power.  Let  us  cite  a  recent 
experience.  A  friend  came  to 
New  York  for  an  examination. 
He  expected  to  be  in  one  of  our 
hospitals  for  about  three  days. 
He  was  here  for  exactly  two- 
and-a-half  weeks.  Had  the  hos¬ 
pital  been  well  staffed  and  had 
they  had  the  people  needed  to 
keep  things  moving  on  schedule, 
he  might  have  cut  his  visit  in 
half.  ’The  longer  he  occupied 


a  room,  the  longer  some  other 
patient  had  to  wait  for  atten¬ 
tion. 

Today,  we  hear  that  13,000 
doctors  and  25,000  nurses  will  be 
back  in  civilian  work  by  Jan.  1. 
'That’s  fine  but  in  terms  of  the 
average  hospital  service,  this 
will  only  aggravate  the  conges¬ 
tion  we  now  see  in  every  hos¬ 
pital  in  this  country. 

Every  town  and  city  where  a 
hospital  Is  now  in  operation 
faces  a  slightly  different  prob¬ 
lem.  You  simply  can’t  write 
an  over-all  campaign  that  will 
fit  each  market.  Elach  one 
should  be  a  hand-tailored  job, 
one  that  covers  the  needs  of 
your  own  hospital,  or  hospitals. 

For  the  next  two  years  and 
perhaps  for  many  more  years, 
our  hospitals  are  going  to  need 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
new  equipment,  new  supplies, 
and  new  personnel.  Alone, 
most  hospitals  can  do  very  little 
about  getting  the  funds  they 
need.  Professional  ntoney-rais- 
ers  are  all  right,  but  they  aren’t 
needed  if  you  immediately  con¬ 
tact  every  hospital  and  then  set 
up  the  machinery  to  write,  pro¬ 
duce  and  sell  a  campaign  that 
has  one,  or  more,  sponsors,  such 
as  was  done  in  Poughkeepsie. 

If  you,  or  a  member  of  your 
immraiate  family,  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  be  assigned  a 
hospital  bed,  you  will  very 
quickly  learn  why  we  believe 
that  every  market  in  this  coun¬ 
try  should  immediately  start 
running  a  hospital  campaign. 
Almost  without  exception,  these 
campaigns  are  needed  NOW  in 
every  town  and  city  in  the 
country.  ,  , 

(No.  158  in  a  series) 
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40  Million  Pounds 
Of  Paper  Collected 

Mn.wAUKEE,  Oct.  22 — Milwau¬ 
kee  county’s  organized  waste- 
paper  salvage  drives,  engineered 
by  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  yielded 
more  than  40,000,000  pounds  in 
21  montl^. 

That  announcement  was  made 
following  dissolution  of  the 
wastepaper  salvage  section  of 
the  Milwaukee  county  perma¬ 
nent  salvage  committee,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  decision 
reached  in  Washington  involving 
War  Production  Board  and 
ANPA  oflQcials. 

Most  of  the  salvage  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  city  was  handled  during 
regular  periods  by  members  of 
the  Victory  Corps  from  Milwau¬ 
kee  city  high  schools,  headed  by 
B.  C.  Korn.  Curb  pickups  were 
emphasized.  Charles  Nevada  of 
the  Journal  and  Andrew  Hertel 
of  the  Sentinel  served  as  co- 
chairmen  of  the  wastepaper  sec¬ 
tion. 

■ 

Edition  for  Cambridge 

Boston,  Oct.  24 — ^The  Boston 
Globe  today  announced  a  Cam¬ 
bridge  Edition  to  be  put  out 
under  a  six-man  staff  headed  by 
William  Callahan,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Evening  Globe.  At 
present  only  the  Boston  Amer¬ 
ican  prints  a  Cambridge  edition. 
The  new  Globe  edition  will  also 
feature  activities  in  the  nearby 
city  of  Somerville. 

■  DITOR.  R  f 


Ostrom  Marks 
40  Years  of 


Newspopering 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  22- 
Merle  C.  Ostrom,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  Press, 
looked  back  on 
40  years  in  the 
newspaper  busi- 
n  e  s  s  when  he 
was  feted  by 
the  S  o  u  t  h  e  rn 
Tier  Asssociation 
of  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  representa¬ 
tives  here  re¬ 
cently. 

A  dinner  held 
in  his  honor  at 
the  Arlington  - 

H  o  t  el  featured  Oatroai 

talks  by  top  executives  in  th« 
Gannett  newspaper  group 

They  were:  Frank  E.  Tripp 
general  manager;  James  J.  Bur¬ 
nett,  advertising  manager,  Bing¬ 
hamton  Press;  Lynn  Bitner,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  in  Elmira;  Louis 
S.  Pickering,  business  manager 
Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal;  Julian 
L.  Penney,  national  advertisint 
manager,  Elmira;  and  officials 
of  the  manufacturers’  associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  Mr.  Ostrom  is 
secretary. 

Mr.  Ostrom  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  1906  on  thr 
Glean  Herald,  a  daily  published 
by  his  father,  the  late  William 
L.  Ostrom. 

When  his  father  sold  out  in 
1926,  Mr.  Ostrom  went  to  the 
Glean  Times  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 

He  became  associated  with  the 
Binghamton  Press,  Oct.  1,  1928 


■ 

Guild  Wins  Increases 
In  Portiond,  Maine 

Raises  sought  by  the  Portland. 
Me.,  Newspaper  Guild  for  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Press  Herald-Eve 
ning  Express-Sunday  Telegram 
under  the  1945-46  contract  and 
hastened  by  the  end  of  the  war, 
have  been  paid. 

The  increases,  ranging  to 
were  retroactive  to  June 
1.  It  was  the  second  time  in 
slightly  more  than  a  month  that 
employes  of  the  three  papers 
had  received  weekly  increases 
and  back  pay. 


WHFN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  the  oceans 


HOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 

will  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  customers 

HOIMEN’S  PAPER  MIUS 

No'rlioping,  Sweden 
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One-SYStem  Highway  of  the  Air 


Air  TRAN’EL  any  two 

places  on  earth  provides  an 
entirely  new  transportation  pattern. 

The  American  Airlines  System 
has  receivetl  jfovernment  authori¬ 
zation  to  operate  a  sinj^le,  unified 
service  from  \ortli  America  to 
transatlantic  nations.  Yon  will  soon 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  same  Flagship 


accommodations  between  your 
home  toNvn  and  the  cities  of  Europe 
as  yon  now  can  between  cities 
>\ithin  the  United  States. 

Utilization  of  global  air  trans- 
|)ortation  makes  a  closer  cultural 
relationshi])  among  all  jieoples  not 
only  ])ossihle  but  hnperotwe.  As 
distances  grow  shorter  by  air  and 


frecpiency  of  international  contact 
increases,  the  ability  to  be  a  ''good 
neighbor'’  is  acejuired  with  more 
convenience  and  grouing  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Your  use  of  overseas  air 
transportation  will  implement  our 
nation’s  foreign  policy:  "To  live 
together  in  peace  with  one  another 
as  20od  neighbors.” 


American  Airlines 


THE  NATIONAL  AMD  INTERNATIONAL  ROUTE  OF  THE  FLAGSHIPS 


PROMOTION 


Promotion  Now  Urged 
As  Circulation  Aid 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

IN  THE  current  issue  of  “Note¬ 
book,”  service  monthly  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association,  editor  Pierre  Mar- 
tineau  ( promotion  manager, 
Memphis  Publishing  Company) 
observes: 

“The  character  of  our  promo¬ 
tions  is  going  to  change  pretty 
sharply  with  the  peace.  .  .  .  The 
day  when  we  return  to  hard¬ 
hitting  promotion  that  sells  ad- 
vertlnng  and  circulation  is  not 
far  off. 

“No  matter  if  newsprint  is 
still  a  headache,  we  most  defi¬ 
nitely  should  be  laying  out 
plans  for  the  happy  day  when 
we  can  cut  loose.  Every  in¬ 
dustry  of  any  foresight  has  its 
reconversion  well  underway  be¬ 
cause  it  planned  ahead,  and  the 
same  good  advice  applies  to  us. 

Seas  Circulotioa  leb 

“In  Memphis  we  have  several 
thousand  names  of  people  who 
have  been  turned  down  for  sub¬ 
scriptions,  ana  we  want  to  start 
circularizing  those  people  the 
day  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Con¬ 
sequently  we  are  getting  all  our 
material  done  now. 

“I  think  in  fact  the  biggest 
field  for  growth  in  newspaper 
promotion  will  be  circulation. 
.  .  .  'Hie  present  profitable  status 
of  circulation  operations  makes 
it  highly  desirable  that  we  do  a 
stream-lined  Job.  Outside  of  a 
handful  of  papers,  most  news¬ 
papers  have  done  a  very  feeble 
job  with  circulation  promotion 
and  we  have  all  kinds  of  room 
to  expand  here.  Well,  well 
have  to.  .  .  .” 

To  these  sentiments  T.  S.  Ir¬ 
vin  appends  a  hearty  "Amen!” 
NOW  is  the  time.  Yea,  verily! 

There  are  no  secrets  to  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  —  it’s  just  a 
matter  of  doing  some  well 
known  things  superlatively  well. 

Let’s  assume,  for  example, 
that  your  newspaper  distributes 
the  bulk  of  its  circulation  to 
homes  through  a  carrier  boy  or- 
ganization  operating  under  the 
little  merchant  plan. 

’The  first  step,  obviously,  is  to 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  good 
quality  boys.  ’That  means  pro¬ 
moting  the  attractiveness  of 
route  work  both  to  boys  and 
parents  by  means  of  newspaper 
ads.  radio  programs,  bill  boards, 
leaflets  and  other  media. 

It  may  also  mean  theater  par¬ 
ties  for  carriers  with  their 
friends  as  guests,  attractive  con¬ 
tests  in  which  potential  carriers 
would  like  to  take  part,  and 
organization  of  group  good 
times. 

After  you  obtain  the  boys,  the 
next  step  is  making  good  sales¬ 
men  out  of  ♦hem.  "^is  Involves 
knowing  their  product  and  right 
selling  methods.  Carrier  news¬ 
papers,  handbooks,  cartoons, 
chart  presentations  and  illustra- 
trated  lectures  are  standard  ads. 

At  this  point  some  other  de¬ 
tails  of  operation  which  belong 

ts 


to  the  circulation  department 
might  be  observed  in  passing;. 
Too  large  a  route  stifles  a  boy’s 
ambition  to  make  it  larger,  so 
when  he  quits  make  two  small 
ones. 

Collections  by  the  week  put 
the  burden  of  stopping  on  the 
customer  whereas  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance  subscriptions  expire  and 

Sut  the  burden  of  reselling  on 
le  newspaper. 

Assuming  that  the  selling  or¬ 
ganization  is  now  hot,  the  next 
step  is  to  prepare  the  public 
for  its  efforts.  During  the  war 
we  have  almost  forgotten  large 
feature  promotion,  but  with 
peace  and  paper  it  will  come 
again,  so  let’s  imagine  that  a 
sensational  new  comic  strip  has 
just  been  purchased  and  will 
begin  in  three  weeks. 

As  the  carrier  organization  is 
being  keyed  up,  a  similar  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  going  on  among 
readers  by  these  steps. 

(1)  Advertising  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  own  column,  (2)  Radio 
find  other  media  afi  available. 

The  final  step  is  to  acquaint 
little  Johnnie  or  Willie  with  the 
selling  barrage  being  unloosed 
in  his  behalf  and  Inspire  him 
to  start  ringing  doorbells.  If 
the  feature  is  any  good  at  all 
the  results  are  practically  fore¬ 
ordained  if  all  the  above  steps 
have  been  properly  consum¬ 
mated. 

One  large  newspaper  of  our 
acquaintance  makes  a  fetish  of 
football  news  coverage  every 
fall.  In  its  area  there  are  only 
a  few  good  football  teams  and 
much  of  the  population  doesn’t 
know  a  football  from  a  water¬ 
melon  and  cares  less. 

Carrier  Boy  Service 
But  the  subject  lends  itself 
well  to  capturing  the  juvenile 
mind  which  is  inspired  thereby 
to  punch  doorbells  and  ask. 
“Won’t  you  take  my  paper, 
mister?”  And  if  enough  boys 
approach  enough  doors  with  a 
good  paper  quite  a  number  of 
sales  will  result.  ( It  follows 
also  that  a  feature  likely  to  cap¬ 
ture  both  the  juvenile  and  adult 
minds  will  succeed  best  in 
building  new  “drive  business” 
on  a  carrier  sold  paper.) 

’There's  another  aspect  to  the 
carrier  boy.  however,  and  that’s 
service.  Johnnie  may  be  an 
aid  in  making  more  calls  to  sell 
more  papers,  but  if  he  is  late  in 
delivery  or  tosses  his  papers  on 
the  roof,  he’ll  lose  business  in¬ 
stead  of  gain  it.  Good  promo¬ 
tion  pieces  in  a  cartoon  or  kid¬ 
ding  way  can  usually  point  this 
out  to  him. 

But  behind  all  this  ballyhoo 
for  special  sales  drives  there  is 
a  necessary  steady  undercurrent 
of  circulation  promotion  to  the 
public.  Day  after  day,  the 
merits  and  necessity  of  the 
paper  must  be  sold  to  all 
classes.  When  this  has  been 


well  done,  it’s  value  will  be 
shown  at  the  time  of  a  price 
raise. 

Then  when  Willie  has  to  ask 
for  another  nickel  a  week  the 
customer  will  grumble  but  pay 
because  (a)  he  thinks  the  paper 
is  a  pretty  worthwhile  product 
and  (b)  be  hates  to  disappoint 
Willie.  Intelligent,  long-con¬ 
tinued  promotion  can  create  a 
bank  of  good  will  upon  which 
you  can  draw  in  time  of  emer¬ 
gency. 

This  is  particularly  so  in  the 
case  of  rural  mail  subscriptions 
where  under  the  yearly  cash 
in  advance  purchase  system  a 
^sis  automatically  comes  up 
■nqiially  ip  the  life  of  every  sub¬ 
scriber.  But  imagine  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  proper  course  of  pro¬ 
cedure  in  a  case  like  this: 

You  have  obtained  a  new 
reader  for  the  first  time.  He  has 
paid  you  cash  in  advance  for  a 
year  in  which  you  have  the 
opportunity  of  telling  him  that 
your  paper  is  a  necessity  in  his 
life.  Of  course  the  paper  will 
"sell  itself.”  But  can’t  you 
think  of  ways  of  buttressing  this 
procedure?  When  you  are  os¬ 
tensibly  talking  to  prospective 
readers,  you  are  also  selling 
present  readers? 

Does  your  newspaper  want 
more  circulation  at  a  paying 
price? 

Promotion  now  is  essential  to 
obtaining  it. 

a 

Big  Printing  Machine 
Output  Due  by  June 

Washington,  Oct.  22 — Recon¬ 
version  in  the  printing  trades  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  slower  than  in 
most  industrial  activities  and  it 
will  require  seven  months  to 
place  new  printing  presses  and 
other  machinery  on  the  market 
in  large  quantity,  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  finds. 

This  type  of  equipment,  WPB 
explained,  is  complicated.  Ordi¬ 
narily  it  requires  from  six  to 
eight  months  to  deliver  a  com¬ 
pleted  printing  machine  in  nor¬ 
mal  conditions.  Castings,  which 
make  up  about  75%  of  the  weight 
of  the  finished  product,  will  be 
in  short  supply  and  account  for 
delay  in  filling  orders.  However, 
by  June  of  next  year,  estimated 
monthly  production  will  be  $6,- 
400,000  as  against  $4,000,000  in 
1939. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of 
1945,  printing  machinery  manu¬ 
facturers  were  82.5%  converted 
to  war  work,  against  an  average 
of  32.6%  for  60  industries  pro¬ 
ducing  metal  products  before 
the  war. 

■ 

Papers  Acquire 
Grandon  Interest 

The  publishing  companies  of 
the  Sterling  (Ill.)  Gazette  and 
LaSalle  (Ill.)  PotUTribune  have 
acquired  the  interest  of  the  late 
D.  W.  Grandon,  former  publish¬ 
er  who  died  in  1943. 

Under  the  present  set-up.  Pres¬ 
ton  F.  Grandon,  son  of  the  late 
publisher,  is  president  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  both  companies;  A.  C. 
Carlson  is  vicepresident  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Gazette:  and  Eve¬ 
lyn  M.  Dickinson,  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  of  the  Post- 
Tribune. 


eod 


Carrier  Sdiolarshipe 
TWO  $700  cash  scholarships 
have  been  posted  by  the  Binv 
ingham  ( Ala. )  Post  to  be  award¬ 
ed  to  carrier  boys.  A  conunlttse 
of  educators  will  make  the  selec¬ 
tions  on  the  basis  of  citizenship 
and  scholarship.  Every  Post  car¬ 
rier  who  has  been  serving  a 
route  for  at  least  six  monthi 
prior  to  June  1.  1946,  is  eligible, 
according  to  Circulation  I^na- 
ger  Gaylord  E.  Peer. 

Soldiers  on  Tour 

CONVALESCENT  soldiers  from 
Lovell  General  Hospital  at  Fodr 
Devens  have  been  guests  of  Uw 
Worcester  ( Mass. )  Telepram  and 
Gazette  on  several  occasiotu  re¬ 
cently  on  tours  through  the 
newspaper  plant  and  adjoining 
radio  station  WTAG.  The  tours 
are  sponsored  by  the  Advertif 
ing  Club  of  Worcester  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Army’s  edu¬ 
cational  reconditioning  prognun. 
Promotion  Manager  Walter  F. 
Hopkins  serves  as  guide. 

High  School  Conference 
THE  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Timer 
will  sponsor  a  high  school  edi¬ 
tors’  conference  Nov.  1,  with 
Publisher  Joyce  Swan  as  host 
The  Times  has  invited  the  staflii 
of  student  papers — about  500  in 
all — to  participate  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  by  newspaper  men  and  in  a 
clinical  analysis  of  school  paper 
problems. 

Feertture  for  Women 

THE  San  Francisco  (Cal.) 

Chronicle  has  started  a  Sun¬ 
day  feature,  “Women  in  Govern¬ 
ment,”  consisting  of  interviews 
with  women  holding  office  in  the 
city  government  or  active  in 
civic  betterment  programs. 

History  Series 
“SOMERSET  150  Years  a 
County”  was  the  title  of  a 
series  of  25  articles  which  the 
Somerset  ( Pa. )  American  ran  in 
observance  of  the  sesqui-centen- 
nial.  The  stories,  each  about  a 
column  long,  written  by  a  minis¬ 
ter.  will  be  published  in  pam¬ 
phlet  form  and  put  on  sale. 
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CHILTON  COMPANY 

takes  pleasure  in 

ANNOUNCING 

tkat 

Mr  PAUL  'W'OOTON 

has  joined  its  organization  as  Washington  Member  of  its  Editorial  Board  with 
headquarters  at  1007  National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Wooton  is,  and  for  the  past  four  years  has  been.  President  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Business  Paper  Editors.  He  is  a  former  president  of 
the  White  House  Correspondents  Association,  and  of  Over-Seas  Writers.  He 
is  Vice-President  of  the  National  Press  Club,  a  member  of  the  Gridiron  Club 
and  has  functioned,  over  a  long  period,  in  many  capacities  of  national  promi¬ 
nence  and  importance  in  connection  with  and  supplementar)^  to  his  activities 
as  a  widely-know'n  and  highly  regarded  Washington  representative  and 
correspondent. 
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The  Iron  Age 
Hardware  Age 

Department  Store  Economist 
Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder 


PuhlisJters  of 

The  Optical  Journal  and  Review  of  Optometry 
The  Jewelers’  Circular-Keystone 
Automotive  and  Aviation  Industries 
Motor  Age 


Commercial  Car  Journal 
The  Spectator  Life  Insurance  in  Acdoa 
The  Spectator  Property  Insurance  Review 
Distribution  Age 


Chikon  (ouroet  aid  influeoee  ara  world-wide.  Todatber  with  another  publisher  Chilton  Company  line.)  haa  an  equal  intereat  in  Boaiacaa 
PuBlishert  International  Carp.,  publuUni  THE  AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  (Overseas  Edition);  EL  AUTOMOVIL  AMERICANO; 
INGENIERIA  INTERNACIONAL  INDUSTRIA;  INGENIERIA  INTERNACIONAL  CONSTRUCCION ;  and  EL  FARMACBUTIOO 
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By  Proi.  Rosco«  EUard 

Graduate  School  of  Jouraaliaiii.  Columbia  Uniroroity.  N.  Y. 


CUPID  LEADS  IN  BRIDGE  MATCH 

Participating  in  the  first  wedding  ceremony  in  the  press  room  oi 
Cincinnati's  courthouse  are,  left  to  right:  City  Editor  Robert  C.  Harris 
oi  the  Times-Star.  best  man;  Charlton  (Caesar)  Wallace.  Ir„  bridgt 
editor,  and  his  bride.  Jane  Veale.  a  bridge  champion:  Miss  Dolly 
Schildmiller,  T-S  feature  writer,  the  bride's  attendant,  and  Judgt 
Otis  R.  Hess. 


Here's  What  Makes 
The  N.  Y.  Times  Great 

THE  NEWSPAPEK.  ITS  MAKINXi 
AND  ITS  MEANINIt,  by  mrmbcr^ 
of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Times. 
New  York:  Charle.  Scrilmer’i  Sons. 
207  pp.  $2. 

WHEN  Jimmie  Walker  was 

mayor  of  New  York  he  said, 
"Never  fight  the  newspapers — 
they  go  to  press  too  often."  How 
any  of  the  great  ones  go  to  press 
several  times  a  day  with  a  nun- 
dred  thousand  words  culled, 
edited,  headed  and  evalulated 
from  the  million  that  come  into 
the  oifioe,  the  work  of  some 
3,000  men,  is  a  story  itself  that 
always  fascinates  the  reader. 

When  it  is  the  inside  story  of 
why  the  New  York  Times  sup¬ 
ported  Willkie  in  ’40  and  Roose¬ 
velt  in  ’44,  of  how  Times  re¬ 
porters  covered  the  war  in  spite 
of  censorship,  of  how  Arthur 
Krock  and  bis  staff  of  18  cover 
Washington,  of  experienced  phi¬ 
losophizing  on  the  responsibUity 
of  newsmen  to  their  public  and 
on  the  role  of  a  newspaper  in 
its  community — by  the  men  who 
make  the  New  York  Times — it 
is  a  social  phenomenon  that  in¬ 
terests  educators,  and  a  profes¬ 
sional  recital  for  Journalists  as 
well. 

The  book  consists  of  12  pub¬ 
lished  addresses  by  editors  and 
staff  members  of  the  Times. 
They  were  delivered  in  a 
planned  series  to  New  York 
public  school  teachers  this  year. 
The  teachers  then  organized 
themselves  into  study  groups  to 
discuss  the  use  of  newspapers  as 
material  for  the  classroom.  A 
report  on  the  teachers’  discus¬ 
sions  by  Principal  Isaac  Bilder- 
see  of  Brooklyn  is  included  in 
the  volume.  It  may  suggest 
something  to  teachers. 

There  may  be  a  smile  or  two 
when  one  notes  the  title.  ’’’The 
Newspaper,"  and  observes  that 
the  contents  are  by  the  Times 
and  of  the  Times.  But  that  is 
logically  explained :  the  process 
on  all  newspapers  is  a  compar¬ 
able  one.  The  differences  are  in 
tone  and  quality — in  clientele 
and  community.  Every  news¬ 
paper  man — and  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son — would  agree  with  James  B. 
Reston's  statement  in  Chapter  5: 

“The  primary  obligation  of 
the  newspaper  in  general  and 
of  the  reporter  in  particular  is 
to  the  people.  .  .  .  He  does  not 
owe  that  primary  allegiance  to 
his  managing  editor,  or  to  his 
government,  or  to  the  sources 
of  his  information:  he  owes  it 
to  the  people.  ...  In  this  genera¬ 
tion  of  big  government,  big  la¬ 
bor,  and  big  newspapers,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  remembering 
and  re-defining  this  essential 
relationship  between  the  report¬ 
er  and  the  community.” 

Every  foreign  correspondent 
— and  intelligent  reader — would 
agree  with  Foster  Hailey's  ob¬ 
servation  in  Chapter  4; 

“It  takes  a  level-headed  re¬ 


porter  to  disregard  the  dinner 
invitations  and  the  tea  parties 
and  the  pleasant  weekends  in 
English  country  homes,  when  he 
sits  down  to  his  typewriter  to 
give  his  evaluation  for  Amer¬ 
ican  readers  of  a  foreign  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  official  actions.  To 
paraphrase  Kipling,  the  foreign 
correspondent  must  be  the  kind 
of  man  who  can  walk  with 
kings,  but  keep  the  common 
touch.  And  he  must  never  for¬ 
get  that  he  is  not  a  special 
pleader  for  any  cause,  except 
the  fundamental  one  of  decency 
and  honesty  and  fair  dealing, 
but  a  reporter  of  things  as  they 
are.” 

A  Russian  editor  told  an 
American  journalist  recently, 
“You  have  no  freedom  of  the 
press  in  America;  you  are  bound 
to  a  capitalist  owner.  We  have 
freedom  of  the  press  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Union:  our  newspapers 
speak  for  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  Government  is 
the  people.” 

Soviet  editors  should  read  Mr. 
Reston  and  Mr.  Hailey  and  Mr. 
Sulzberger  in  this  book.  ’These 
three  and  their  colleague.^  tell 
pretty  much  how  all  American 
newspapers  function.  More  lo¬ 
cal  news  in  some  papers;  short¬ 
er  sentences,  briefer  stories,  a 
different  presentation  in  others. 
But  the  principles  of  newspaper 
making,  ably  and  frankly  de¬ 
scribed  in  these  chapters  for  the 
Times,  can  accurately  be  titled, 
“The  Newspaper.”  They  are  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  on  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch — and  others  at  points 
south  and  north.  For  the  Times, 
on  any  intelligent  list,  is  a  great 
newspaper. 

Edwin  L.  James,  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  tells  how  a  news¬ 
paper  is  organized;  Lester  Mar¬ 
ket,  Sunday  editor,  tells  how 
news  Is  interpreted;  Arthur 
Krock.  chief  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent:  Turner  Catledge.  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor;  Anne 
O’Hare  McCormick  and  Foster 
Hailey  describe  the  gathering  of 
news  away  from  New  York. 

James  B.  Reston  discusses  the 
reporting  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news.  Frank  S.  Adams 
does  a  beautiful  job  of  describ¬ 
ing  the  step-by-step  procedures 
of  local  reporting.  Neil  Mac- 
Neil,  assistant  night  managing 
editor,  explains  this  business  of 
selecting,  editing  and  apprais¬ 
ing  the  news  that  day  by  day  is 
so  fleeting  and  relative. 

Hanson  Baldwin  and  Brooks 
Atkinson  discuss  the  job  of  the 
specialist.  And  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times,  writes  of  the 
public  role  of  the  newspaper  in 
a  way  that  at  once  is  frank,  il¬ 
luminating  and  charming. 

I  once  heard  Mr.  Sulzberger 
discuss  the  American  soldier  in 
England  by  commenting  upon  a 
letter  from  his  daughter.  It  was 


one  of  the  most  revealing  talks 
I  ever  heard.  His  closing  chap¬ 
ter  on  this  difficult  subject  of 
newspaper  policy  and  integrity 
is  similarly  personal,  enlighten¬ 
ing  and  delightful. 

Adolph  Ochs  once  remarked 
that  the  more  advertisers  a 
newspaper  has,  the  less  it  has 
to  fear  from  any  of  them.  Mr. 
Sulzberger  observes  that: 

“It  isn’t  the  advertising  but 
the  lack  of  advertising  of  which 
you  should  be  fearful.  When 
advertising  revenue  is  insuffi¬ 
cient.  as  was  conspicuously  the 
case  in  France  before  the  war, 
then  watch  out!  Except  in  the 
rarest  cases,  such  a  paper  has 
been  suported  by  subvention  of 
some  sort.  It  is  to  the  interest 
of  some  one  or  some  group,  to 
keep  it  alive  for  some  purpose, 
and  ‘caveat  emptor'  would  be 
the  proper  slogan  to  put  in  the 
little  box  on  the  front  page  that 
we  call  the  ear." 

Some  Handy  Tips 
On  Libel  Lows 

.\  MANU.\L  OF  COPYKKillT  l*KAC 
TICE  by  Margaret  Nicliolson.  New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press. 
255  pp.  $3. 

A  BRIEF  chapter  on  copyright 

in  each  of  the  principal  cooks 
on  the  law  of  the  press  has  left 
something  to  be  desired.  The 
essence  of  what  we  have  had  at 
our  elbow  in  a  city  room  is  that 
you  cannot  copyright  the  facts 
of  news,  though  we  are  trying 
to  hermetically  seal  our  newest 
knowledge  of  atomic  science. 
We  have  known  that  you  could 
copyright  the  style  in  which 
news  or  features  or  editorials 
are  expressed,  and  that  to  do 
so  you  must  fill  out  a  form  for 
the  copyright  office,  deposit  two 
copies  of  the  publication,  and 
send  two  bucks. 

The  style  of  the  copyright  act 
is  so  turgid  and  technical  that 
only  lawyers  can  understand  it 
and  no  one  should  want  to  copy¬ 
right  it.  In  Miss  Nicholson’s 
volume  .she  gives  a  reasonably 
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thorough  breakdown  of  the  law 
in  fairly  readable  language.  It 
isn't  as  clear  as  a  news  story 
nor  as  well  organized  as  an  edi¬ 
torial.  but  ’twill  serve.  Her 
warnings  on  the  publication  of 
letters,  on  pitfalls  in  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  copyrighted  photo¬ 
graphs.  and  on  the  fair  use  of 
quotations  from  copyrighted  col¬ 
umns  and  songs  are  needed  and 
useful. 

It  is  never  safe,  she  says,  to 
quote  a  whole  stanza  from  a 
copyright  song  without  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  author.  She  ad¬ 
vises  getting  permission  first. 
’This  is  a  little  impractical  when 
a  feature  writer,  editorial  writer, 
or  reporter  wants  to  quote 
enough  of  a  song  to  point  his 
piece.  Many  managing  editors 
have  made  a  safe  rule  that 
lawyers  uphold.  It  is  never  to 
quote  more  than  a  line  and  a 
half  of  a  copyrighted  song.  ’That 
much  usually  serves  the  purpose. 

Complete  caution  is  pretty 
stifling  in  a  newspaper.  No  cau¬ 
tion  or  too  little  knowledge  is 
pretty  expensive.  This  book— 
if  one  uses  the  index  instead 
of  the  table  of  contents — should 
keep  one  safe  and  not  too 
hobbled. 
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Australian 
Hits  Coverage 
In  Germany 

The  whole  truth  of  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Germany  isn’t  belnK 
written  by  the  correspondents 
corerinjt  it,  according  to  Charle.<i 
Baumgartner,  assistant  editor  of 
the  Melbourne  (Aus. )  Herald. 

It’s  the  observation  of  the 
veteran  Australian  newspaper 
man.  who  arrived  in  New  York 
last  week  following  a  two-> 
month  visit  in  England  and  to 
the  press  camp  in  Berlin,  that 
‘certain  frictions  arise  every 
day  between  men  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  occupying  forces”  and  that 
no  one  ever  writes  them.” 
Explaining  to  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisiixr  that  he  spoke  more  of 
the  British  correspondents,  with 
whom  he  stayed  in  Berlin,  than 
.Americans,  Baumgartner  said. 
Nobody  seems  game  to  write 
about  these  irritations.” 

He  noted,  ‘‘The  authorities  get 
along  all  right,  but  the  men 
have  chips  on  their  shoulders.” 

He  asked  some  correspond¬ 
ents  why  these  “irritations” 
were  not  being  reported,  and 
discovered  that  the  men  seemed 
to  think  publishers  wouldn't 
want  them  written. 

Faithful  Reporting  Needed 
"I  think,”  Baumgartner  said, 
“publishers  do  want  faithful  re¬ 
porting  that  will  help  straighten 
out  the  situation.  These  fric¬ 
tions  may  be  of  no  great  im¬ 
portance  today,  but  they  should 
be  written  now  rather  than  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  be  bottled  up 
and  magnified  later.” 

Baumgartner,  who  since  1938 
has  been  assistant  editor  of  the 
•Melbourne  Herald,  which  he 
joined  in  1920  as  a  cadet  (Aus¬ 
tralian  equivalent  for  cub),  was 
ordered  on  his  European  and 
U.  S.  tour  “to  look  over  the 
present-day  situation.” 

A  champion  of  a  free  world 
press  as  insurance  for  world 
peace,  the  personable  Australian 
believes  there  should  be  “far 
more  interchange  of  newspaper 
men  between  countries.” 

He  thinks  that  as  training  for 
foreign  correspondence,  news¬ 
men  should  work  for  another 
country’s  paper  for  a  year  or 
two.  working  with  and  for  the 
people  of  the  country  to  which 
they  have  gone. 

"I  feel  that  the  Herald  would 
be  happy  to  make  jobs  for  Amer¬ 
ican  newsmen,  in  turn  sending 
some  of  our  men  to  work  in 
America,”  he  said. 

Though  Australian  news¬ 
papers  are  modeled  more  on 
English  layout  than  American, 
^umgartner  views  them  as  sim¬ 
ilar  to  U.  S.  newspapers  in  try¬ 
ing  to  give  wide  coverage  of 
news,  as  opposed  to  featured 
entertainment.  He  said  Aus¬ 
tralian  papers  “are  having 
trouble  finding  well-trained  men 
to  fill  as  correspondents.” 

Baumgartner  himself  did  a 
year’s  work  of  corresponding  for 
the  Herald,  in  London,  in  1924. 
In  1932  and  ’33,  he  took  a  leave 
from  the  Herald  to  edit  the 
Perth  Daily  News,  in  West  Aus¬ 
tralia. 


Bicycle  Plea 
Gets  Results 

Phoenix.  Ariz.,  Oct.  23 — When 
the  Arizona  Republic  published 
a  short  front  page  item  asking 
the  public  to  join  in  finding  a 
bicycle  which  had  been  stolen 
from  a  girl  who  sutlers  a  par¬ 
tially  paralyzed  right  leg,  it 
really  brought  results. 

Warm-hearted  Phoenicians  got 
in  touch  with  the  girl’s  mother 
and  with  the  newspaper’s  office 
offering  aid.  An  attorney  said  he 
had  a  bicycle  he  would  donate 
if  new  tires  could  be  found.  An¬ 
other  man  called  to  say  he 
would  buy  a  bike,  if  one  could 
be  found.  A  truck  drove  up  in 
front  of  the  girl’s  home,  a  man 
climbed  out  unloaded  a  bicycle  I 
and  declared:  “It’s  yours  if  your  I 
other  bike  isn’t  found  within  a  I 
week.” 


S.  F.  Ne'ws  Makes  ! 
Ad  Staff  Changes  I 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  22 — Fred  I 
F.  Livingston,  who  came  to  the  ■ 
San  Francisco  News  eight  years 
ago  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  ’ 
News  of  Denver,  Colo.,  is  now  j 
News  retail  advertising  mana-  i 
ger  and  W.  P.  McDonald,  for-  i 
merly  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  | 
Journal,  is  national  advertising  i 
manager,  it  is  announced  by  ; 
Philip  J.  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Sheridan  became  News 
advertising  director  when  Rob¬ 
ert  B.  Selby  resigned  to  become 
manager  of  new  San  Francisco 
offices  of  Smith,  Bull  and  Mc- 
Creery,  advertising  agency  with 
head  offices  in  Los  Angeles. 
Adam  Johnson,  formerly  of  the 
News,  joined  the  same  agency. 

Other  News  advertising  staff 
additions  are  George  J.  Briggs, 
formerly  of  the  Navy  and  previ¬ 
ously  with  the  Indianapolis 
Times;  John  Milburn,  who 
joined  the  national  staff  from 
the  merchandising  department; 
Don  Pickens,  formerly  of  the 
Oakland  Post  -  Enquirer,  and 
Henry  Janssen,  formerly  of  the 
Oakland  Tribune. 

■ 

Strickler  to  Europe 

Homer  Strickler,  of  the  New 
York  Sun  foreign  desk,  has  gone  ! 
to  Europe  temporarily  to  re¬ 
place  Gault  MacGowan,  now  in  I 
the  U.  S.  j 
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$300,000,000.00  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 
NOW  UNDER  WAY  IN  HOUSTON  I 

Not  since  the  twenties  has  Houston  experienced  such  a  tremendous  build¬ 
ing  boom  as  the  postwar  construction  program  which  is  now  under  way  — 
probably  unmatched  by  another  city  of  like  size. 

More  than  SSOO.OOO.fiOO  in  public  works  and  private  construction  have 
already  been  announced  in  a  building  program  which  may  require  more 
than  three  years  to  complete,  depending  upon  availability  of  labor  and 
materials.  Approximately  35  per  cent  —  or  $105,000, (XX)  —  of  the  $3(X),- 
(XX).000  will  go  into  pay  envelopes  of  Houston  workers. 

Houston,  whose  growth  has  been  steady  and  solid  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury,  has  always  experienced  more  rapid  growth  during  the  decade*  follow¬ 
ing  wars  —  the  Mexican  War,  Civil  War,  Spanish-American  War  •  and 
World  War  1.  The  next  decade  should  see  even  more  rapid  growth  of  a  sec¬ 
tion  so  favored  by  both  location  and  natural  resources.  And  the  industrial 
expansion  already  planned  and  the  development  of  these  tremendous  natural 
resources  combine  to  assure  the  continued  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
great  Houston  market  —  by  far  the  biggest  and  richest  in  the  South. 


"k  .Many  advertisers  have  found  that  The  Houston  Chronicle  alone 
can  do  the  joh  for  them  in  this  rich  and  responsive  market, 
because  The  Chronicle  has  by  far  the  largest  total  circulation  as 
well  as  over  20%  more  city  circulation  than  any  other  Houston 
newspaper.  Although  hardest  hit  by  the  newsprint- shortage.  The 
Chronicle’s  total  advertising  lineage  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
1945  was  11,660,886,  compared  with  8,329,253  for  The  Houston 
Post  and  4,855,002  for  The  Houston  Press.  (Media  Records’ 
figures.)  _ 


Tlw  Howttoii  ilgrift  l«  gold 
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CIRCULATKDN 

ICMA  to  Suggest 
Circulation  Curriculum 

By  Georg*  A.  Brandenburg 


DIRBCTORS  of  International 

Circulation  Managers  Associa* 
Uon  took  action  to  have  a  special 
ooounittee  begin 
work  of  launch¬ 
ing  a  suggested 
curriculum  of 
circulation  man- 
agement  in 
schools  and  ool- 
legas,  at  their 
meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week. 

The  commit¬ 
tee  plans  to  pre- 
p  a  r  e  material 
for  approval  by 
the  American  Andrews 
Council  of  Edu- 
oatlon  for  Journalism  to  launch 
a  comprehensive  course  on  cir¬ 
culation  management  to  be  of¬ 
fered  in  schools  of  journalism. 
ICMA  also  proposes  to  make 
available  specialists  in  the  field 
of  newspaper  circulation  man¬ 
agement  to  aid  in  offering  in¬ 
struction.  ICMA  will  also  finance 
the  inUU  project. 

To  Offer  Yearbook 

As  a  part  of  this  program, 
ICMA  will  immediately  offer 
to  schools  having  circulation 
courses  the  new  ICMA  Year¬ 
book,  which  contains  a  number 
of  articles  on  present-day  circu¬ 
lation  practices.  The  Yearbook 
has  been  published  to  take  the 
place  of  the  annual  ICMA  con¬ 
vention  program.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  directors  that  the  Year¬ 
book  will  become  an  annual  pub¬ 
lication  published  by  ICMA. 

Members  of  the  ICMA  com¬ 
mittee  to  confer  with  heads  of 
joumalisn  schools  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  circulation  curriculum 
are  Walter  Andrews,  Ft.  Wayne 
(Ind.)  News  -  Sentinel;  Tom 
Adams,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald 
A  Leader;  H.  Phelps  Gates, 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  and 
Joseph  E.  Fehrenbach,  Kitchener 
(Ont)  Record. 

The  educational  program  takes 
into  account  the  need  for  grad¬ 
uate  work  in  circulation  and 
the  committee  will  discuss  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a 
graduate  scholarship  to  encour¬ 
age  research  in  circulation  at 
the  university  level.  The  gen¬ 
eral  plan,  as  originally  proposed 
by  Mr.  Gates,  already  has  the 
endorsement  of  heads  of  leading 
schools  of  journalism. 

ICMA  directors  also  accepted 
the  proposal  of  the  War  Finance 
Division  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  to  sponsor  the  nationwide 
project  of  having  newspaper- 
boys  engage  in  a  weekly  saving 
plan  in  peacetime.  The  plan  is 
for  newspapcrboys  to  purchase 
government  stamps  on  a  weekly 
basis  as  a  saving  incentive  under 
auspices  of  newspaper  clreula- 
tloD  departments. 

Itewspaperboys  will  discon¬ 
tinue  the  sale  of  war  aavings 
stamps  and  bonds  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Victory  drive,  Dec.  9. 
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The  outstanding  record  of  news- 
paperboys  in  the  sale  of  war 
stamps  has  led  to  the  Treasury 
Department’s  proposal  that  a 
united  effort  be  made  to  encour¬ 
age  newspaperboys  to  continue 
their  thrift  program. 

President  James  F.  Jae,  St. 
Louis  Globe  -  Democrat,  an¬ 
nounced  that  ICMA  is  in  accord 
with  the  recent  statement  of  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  advocating  that  circula¬ 
tion  rates  be  kept  on  a  sane  and 
sensible  basis  in  the  postwar 
period.  (See  EfcP,  Oct.  8,  p.  9.) 

Good  Corrier  Relatioxu 

THE  New  Orleans  Trmes-Pica- 

yune  and  New  Orleans  States 
have  launched  a  double-barreled 
program  designed  to  attract 
teen-age  boys  back  as  carrier- 
salesmen  and  to  retain  their  in¬ 
terest  in  school  and  newspaper 
work. 

Through  a  series  of  dramatic 
newspaper  ads.  the  two  papers 
have  been  talking  straight  from 
the  shoulder  to  parents,  giving 
them  facts  about  newspaper 
route  work  under  such  atten¬ 
tion-getting  headlines  as;  “Don’t 
Let  Your  Boy  Get  in  the  Dog¬ 
house — Don’t  Let  Him  Become  a 
Problem  Child”  and  “Parents — 
What  Is  Your  Son  Doing?”  Each 
ad  concludes  with  nine  points 
covering  the  advantages  of  a 
newspaper  route. 

Launch  Atlantic  Program 

The  papers  have  also  launched 
an  athletic  program  for  carrier 
boys,  in  addition  to  its  present 
educational  plan.  Donald  W. 
Coleman,  circulation  director, 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Einar  N.  Pedersen,  former 
Naval  lieutenant,  as  one  of  the 
two  full-time  athletic  directors. 

“In  watching  the  boys’  inter¬ 
ests,  we  automatically  take  care 
of  our  own,”  said  Coleman.  “It’s 
been  our  policy  to  watch  the 
profit  of  the  boys,  to  keep  a 
close  watch  on  their  educational 
records  and  to  give  them  a  good 
foundation  in  selling,  service 
and  collections.  Now  we  believe. 


Don  Coloman  (left),  circulation 
director.  Now  Orleona  Timos- 
Picayuno  and  Statoa,  and  Einar 
Podenon,  now  athletic  director, 
mop  plons  ier  corrier  athletic  pro¬ 
gram  oe  yeor-around  basis. 


also,  to  attract  and  hold  them, 
we  must  learn  to  ‘play’  with 
them. 

“Heretofore,  we’ve  bought  ath¬ 
letic  equipment  and  passed  it 
out  as  premiums.  The  equip¬ 
ment  was  used  all  right,  but  the 
boys  sometimes  left  their  routes 
to  use  it.” 

A  premium  room  is  being  set 
up,  where  premiums  and  ath¬ 
letic  trophies  won  by  the  car¬ 
riers  will  be  displayed.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  tentative  plans  are  under 
way  for  establishment  of  a  car¬ 
rier  boys’  summer  camp. 

Mr.  Coleman  stressed  that  the 
new  program  should  go  a  long 
way  toward  helping  solve  the 
problem  of  boys  who  left  school 
during  the  war  to  take  jobs. 
“Our  educational  officials  tell 
us,’  ’he  said,  “that  despite  pleas 
to  such  youth  to  return  to  school, 
enrollment  is  still  below  what 
it  should  be.  Under  our  pro¬ 
gram,  we  are  trying  to  make 
earning  money  while  going  to 
school  as  attractive  as  possible.’’ 

Regional  Presidents  No.  10 

O.  LOUIS  BOURQUE.  Montreal 

La  Patrie,  French  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper,  is  the  new 
president  of  the 
Canadian  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers 
Association.  He 
says  he  is  a 
“natural  o  p  t i - 
mist”  and  be¬ 
lieves  the  next 
10  years  will  be 
“golden  years 
for  all  newspa¬ 
pers  on  the 
North  American 
continent.” 

_  Bom  of  old 

Bourque  French  -  Cana¬ 
dian  stock,  Bourque  is  a  native 
of  Champlain,  Quebec,  where  he 
attended  high  school.  He  joined 
the  La  Patrie  in  1911  and  has 
been  with  that  newspaper  ever 
since.  He  was  active  in  the 
launching  of  the  Sunday  edition 
10  years  ago  and  today  the  Sun¬ 
day  La  Patrie  has  the  largest 
circulation  of  all  French  Sunday 
papers  in  America. 

He  has  divided  his  activities 
between  newspaper  work  and 
raising  a  family  of  eight  chil¬ 
dren.  He  has  been  active  in 
amateur  sports,  including  hockey, 
baseball  and  golf,  with  chess  as 
a  sideline  for  winter  evenings 
by  the  fireside. 

Door  Knob  Reminder 

WALTER  ARONOFF,  Detroit 

Times  circulation  director, 
who  has  blazed  a  trail  for  other 
circulators  to  follow  in  good 
carrier  relations,  has  come  up 
with  a  new  one.  It  is  a  door 
knob  hanger  on  which  appears 
a  reprint  of  the  story  and  pic¬ 
ture  of  “Your  Carrier”  from  the 
Times.  The  hanger  is  being  used 
as  a  new  method  in  approaching 
prospects. 

The  door  knob  hanger  con¬ 
tains  a  special  message,  printed 
in  red,  addressed  to  “Dear 
Neighbor,”  and  calls  attention 
to  the  biographical  sketch  and 
picture  of  the  prospect’s  carrier 
who  left  the  reminder.  The 
hanger  includes  a  card  on  which 
the  prospect  can  order  the  Times 
home  delivered. 

A  different  Times  carrier  is 
pictured  in  the  paper  daily. 


Newspaper  Adg 
Boost  Local  Vet 
Job  Program 

How  one  community  used 
newpaper  advertising  to  put 
across  a  veteran  employment 
program  is  outlined  in  a  20-peg( 
booklet  issued  by  Meyer  Both 
Company  this  week. 

’The  community,  Hendersos- 
ville,  S.  C.,  discovered  last  sum¬ 
mer  that  of  the  1,500  discharged 
service  men  and  women  in  ^ 
area,  only  300  had  contacted 
U.  S.  Employment  Service  Of¬ 
fices. 

With  full  backing  of  the  State 
Director  of  Employment  Service 
and  State  Veterans  Emploinnent 
Representative,  and  under  the 
direction  of  Hendersonville 
USES  Office  manager  and  Local 
Veterans  Employment  Represea- 
tative,  a  plan  for  a  “Henderson¬ 
ville  Veterans-Employers  Ni^f 
was  developed. 

Promotion  for  the  event  in¬ 
cluded  over  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  paid  advertising 
sold  to  employers  in  the  three 
counties,  a  heavy  newspaper 
publicity  campaign,  and  partici¬ 
pation  of  local  organizations. 

As  Meyer  Both  points  out  in 
the  report,  “Attended  by  busi¬ 
ness  leaders,  manufacturers, 
veterans,  civic  leaders,  the  pro¬ 
gram  showed  excellent  results.” 


Supreme  Coiui  Gromts 
Esquire  Cose  Appeal 

Washington,  Oct.  23  —  ’The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  hear  an 
appeal  from  Justice  Thurmao 
Arnold’s  decision  that  the  Post¬ 
master  General  exceeded  his 
statutory  bounds  when  he  de¬ 
clared  Esquire  magazine  had 
forfeited  its  right  to  second- 
class  mailing  privileges  by  pub¬ 
lishing  Varga  girl  and  siinilar 
cartoons  and  editorial  material. 

Certiorari  was  granted  on  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  which  acted  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  TTie  government  contended 
the  District  Court  reversal  of 
Frank  C.  Walker’s  order  struck 
out  all  right  of  discretion  and 
left  the  Postmaster  General 
without  guides  for  future  actioa 

Involv^  in  the  issue  which 
the  high  court  has  agreed  to  try 
is  the  entire  question  of  second- 
class  rates  —  something  whi(4 
government  attorneys  constantly 
refer  to  as  a  “privilege.”  where 
as  publishers  call  it  a  “right” 


Agency  Anniversary 

Beaumont  and  Hohman,  Idc. 
national  advertising  agency,  h 
celebrating  its  silver  anniver 
sary.  ’The  founders,  W.  C.  Beau¬ 
mont  and  H.  A.  Hohman,  opened 
their  first  ofiBce  in  California  2S 
years  ago  this  month  and  still 
are  the  active  heads  of  the  firm. 
’The  organization  now  maintaini 
offices  in  Chicago,  New  York, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  Atlanta.  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Portland  and  Seattle, 
and  has  affiliates  in  Canada. 
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Stlling  Called  Chief 
Factor  In  Future 

continued  from  page  10 


I  catching-up  period  now.  We 
aied  at  leest  five  million  well- 
paid,  well-trained  salesmen.” 

Paying  tribute  to  the  adver- 
tiaing  and  selling  businesses, 
Ur.  Hoffman  said  they  have 
l)(en  the  motivating  force  of 
our  economy.  "They  have  cut 
down  by  75%,”  he  declared, 
"the  time  lag  between  intro¬ 
duction  and  use  of  new 
products.” 

Arthur  A.  Hood,  director  of 
dealer  relations  for  Johns-Man- 
ville  Corp.  and  co-chairman  of 
the  Forum,  was  presiding  of¬ 
ficer  at  the  morning  session. 
The  objectives  of  the  Forum,  he 
aid,  were  to  bring  an  instru¬ 
mentality  for  coordinating  the 
groups  participating  in  the 
Forum,  and  to  assemble  for  the 
first  time  in  history  the  “best 
marketing  brains”  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  an  exchange  of  views. 

During  the  coming  year,  he 
announced,  two  members  of 
each  group  participating  in  the 
Forum  will  meet  for  discussion 
of  distribution  problems.  Among 
the  participating  groups,  besides 
those  sponsoring  the  Forum, 
are  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Congress  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Organizations,  American 
Marketing  Association,  NAM, 
CED,  American  Banking  Associ¬ 
ation,  etc. 

Other  speakers  at  the  Forum 
were  Elon  G.  Borton,  president 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  who  delivered  the 
message  from  the  President: 
Stanley  A.  Holme  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Planning  Association, 
who  presented  that  group’s 
Four  for  Four”  plan  of  co¬ 
operation  between  labor,  busi¬ 
ness,  government  and  agricul¬ 
ture;  Charles  M.  Isaac  of  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
P.  J.  Kelly  of  Carstairs  Dis¬ 
tillers  Corp.,  who  presented  a 
dramatic  skit  on  "Selling  as  a 
Career.” 

Flack  Is  Chairmon 

Gene  Flack,  president  of  the 
Sales  Executives  Club,  was 
chairman  of  the  luncheon  ses¬ 
sion  which  was  addressed  by 
Mr.  Hancock  and  Mr.  Mosher. 

Opening  the  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion,  which  was  concerned  with 
‘mobilizing  and  coordinating 
our  national  marketing  groups 
for  the  job  ahead.”  Alvin  Dodd, 
president,  American  Manage¬ 
ment  Association,  declared  that 
the  only  place  to  look  for  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  price  of  any 
product  is  in  the  costs  of  selling. 

Discussing  the  topic,  “Manage¬ 
ment  mobilizes  for  adequate 
distribution,”  Mr.  Dodd  pointed 
out  that  the  materials  going 
Into  the  product  will  cost  less, 
and  that  management,  by  taking 
advantage  of  lowered  supply 
costs,  new  economies,  better  ma¬ 
chines,  greater  output  and  effi¬ 
ciencies  in  operation,  etc.,  will 
succeed  in  lowering  production 
costs. 

“But,  does  it — or  will  it— cost 
lees  to  distribute?”  he  ques¬ 
tioned.  “It  Is  the  same  unit,  of 
the  same  weight  and  of  the 


same  size.  Assuming  that  rates 
have  not  been  reduced  .  .  .  the 
costs  of  transportation  may  be 
about  the  same.  And  suppose 
it  is  true,  as  it  may  be,  that 
warehousing  expense  has  al¬ 
ready  been  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

“In  that  event,  the  only  place 
where  rediKtion  can  be  looked 
for  is  in  the  costs  of  selling — 
in  selling  to  distributors  and 
to  consumers.  This  is  the  sit¬ 
uation  which  will  confront 
producers  in  many  lines  ere 
long." 

“I  look  to  a  widespread  dis¬ 
covery  in  the  next  few  years 
that  the  Interests  of  mass  pro¬ 
ducers  and  mass  distributors 
are  identical.”  he  added. 

Samuel  H.  Thompson,  of  the 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Management,  addressed  the 
Forum  on  “New  Horizons  for 
Distributive  Management,”  in 
place  of  R.  R.  Zimmerman,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  society,  who  was 
unable  to  speak  as  planned. 

Research  Comes  oi  Age 

Donald  M.  Hobart,  manager 
of  research,  the  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  speaking  on  “The  Place 
of  Research  in  Marketing  Prob¬ 
lems,”  pointed  out  that  “market¬ 
ing  research  has  come  of  age. 
Its  contribution  in  the  future 
will  be  great,  for  in  the  future, 
production  will  be  geared  to 

Continuing,  he  said,  “After 
all,  the  great  secret  of  progress 
in  America  is  dissatisfaction. 
And  selling,  advertising  and 
marketing,  by  constantly  cre¬ 
ating  new  desires  and  by  con¬ 
stantly  stimulating  productivity, 
transform  American  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  into  dynamic  action.  .  .  . 
We  have  received  the  signal  to 
put  our  selling,  advertising  and 
marketing  activities  into  high 
gear. 

“It  is  the  signal  to  hasten  the 
rebuilding  of  markets  and  to 
speed  an  increased  flow  of  goods 
from  producers  to  consumers. 
And,  it  has  been  a  warning  to 
those  who  have  been  dreaming 
about  a  sellers’  paradise  that 
they  had  better  wake  up.  .  .  . 
If  we  do  the  selling  job  .  .  .  we 
can  win  the  peace  as  surely  and 
conclusively  as  we  have  won 
the  war.” 

Also  addressing  the  afternoon 
session  were  Dr.  John  W.  Stude- 
baker,  U.  S.  Office  of  Elducation, 
and  Edward  C.  Andersen,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Society  of 
Sales  Training  Executives. 

The  banquet  session,  at  which 
Secretary  Wallace  spoke,  was 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Don 
G.  Mitchell  of  Sylvania  Electric 
Products,  Inc. 

’The  next  four  sessions  of  the 
Marketing  Forum  will  be  held 
in  the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New 
York  City,  on  the  next  four 
Mondays. 

The  final  session,  again  an  all¬ 
day  affair,  will  take  place  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  Among  the 
speakers  will  be  Joseph  M.  Daw¬ 
son.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
AFA:  Clarence  Francis,  General 
Foods  Corp.;  Don  Belding  of 
Foote,  Cone,  and  Belding  adver¬ 
tising  agency;  Bruce  Barton  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and  Os¬ 
born,  Inc.;  and  John  W.  Snyder 
director  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Reconversion. 
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9  PLUS  Features 
inN.B.A.Bag$! 

HICHEVER  type  of  carrier  bag  you  need 
— a  special  design  or  a  standard  style — N.B.A. 
can  supply  one  that’s  stronger-made,  longer- 
wearing,  better-looking  and  lower  in  final  cost, 
because  it  will  have  these  9  extra-value  features: 


1.  Bags  made  from  best  quality  29"  duck. 

2.  Bags  FULL  specified  size  when  finished. 

3.  Bags  triple  stitched  on  fronts  and  backs. 

4.  Four-thickness  tops  mean  no  rip  or  tear. 

5.  Bags  sewn  with  extra-strong  GLAZED 
thread. 

6.  Straps  are  non-roll,  with  turned-in  edges. 

7.  Straps  are  reinforced  by  CAP  rivets. 

8.  Bags  printed  in  fast  colors — non-fading. 

9.  Bags  inspected,  folded,  carefully  packed. 


All  N.B.A.  Bags  are  built  in  our  own  modern 
plant,  on  special  bag-making  machinery,  run 
by  skilled  workers.  We  also  produce  all  our 
own  change  aprons,  collection  books,  binders, 
tags,  motor  route  tubes  and  promotion  services. 
In  addition,  we  are  exclusive  distributors  for 
finest  punches,  rings,  money-changers,  etc. 


Let  us  quote  on  whatever  items  you  need! 

N  EWSPAPER  Boys  of  America,  Ik. 

222  Eost  Ohio  St.  Indianapolis  4,  ind. 

Frodaears  of 
CIRCULATION  SUPPLIES 
AND  IDEA  SERVICES 
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AUTOMOTIVE  MAKES  BIGGEST  LINAGE  RISE  IN  SEPTEMBER 


NEWSPAPER  advertising  linage  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  as  measured  by  Media  Records 
rose  above  the  figures  for  the  same  month 
in  1M4  in  every  classification,  carrying  for¬ 
ward  the  trend  evident  last  month. 

In  August,  only  one  category — automo¬ 
tive — fell  below  the  mark  of  the  previous 
year.  In  September,  however,  that  classi¬ 
fication,  which  in  August  had  been  7.4% 
below  the  1944  figure.  Jumped  to  32.8% 
above  the  September,  1044,  level.  It  was 
second  in  percentage  of  gain  only  to  finan¬ 


cial,  which  rose  to  35%  above  the  Septem¬ 
ber,  1944  level. 

Total  linage  for  the  month  was  8Vi  mil¬ 
lion  over  the  S^tember,  1944  level,  a  gain 
of  2.8%. 

MCW>lPAl*Ka  UNAUB— 6*  CITIICS 

194S  1944  %  of  E&l* 

Linage  Linage  1944  Index 

Total  .Adrertiaing 

September  .  121,094,113  112,591,874  107.6  108.5 

Auguit  ...  110,942,423  105,892,404  104.8  110.5 

ItitplaT  Only 

.September  .  93,173,460  86,582,518  107.6  107.3 

Auguit  ...  83.417,005  80.009.391  104.3  110.5 


Clasaihed 
September 
Auguat  . . 

Ketail 
September 
Auguat  . . 

l>»artment 
^pt  ember 
August  . . 

General 
September 
August  . . 

Automotive 
.September 
.Augut  . . 

Financial 
September 
August  . . 


.  27,920,653 
.  27,525,418 

.  66,523,628 

.  61,250,778 

Store 

.  26,884,097 

.  24,443,869 

.  21,890,394 

.  18,005,669 

.  3,033,362 

.  2,579,805 

.  1,726,076 

1,580,753 


26,009,356  107.J  Wj, 
25,883,013  106.3  ll«4 

53.150,872  105.3  loie 
18,120,420  105.4  le7.( 

26,046,741  103.2  Kl 

23,554,142  103.8  101,2 

19,870,039  110.2  122.* 
17,881,014  100.7  124.1 

2,283,361  132.8  9t4 

2,785,944  92.6  JO.s 

1,278,246  135.0  1264 
1,222,013  129.4  IIM 


63,150,872 

58,120,420 


26,046,741 

23,554,142 


19,870,039 

17,881,014 


2,283,361 

2,785,944 


September  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


AKRON,  OHIO 

1945  1944 

Beacon  Jonmal-e..  986,429  884,913 

Beacon  Joumal-S..  357,228  275,869 

Grand  Total....  1,343,657  1,160,782 

ALBANT,  N.  T. 

Knickerbler  News-e  683,584  677,919 

Timca  Union-m  ...  521,291  492,334 

’Times  Union-S ....  376,240  245,524 


Grand  Total . 


AUUl^DMIQnS,  NBW  ME3UCO 

^mal.m  .  332,510  420,001 

TribmM.e  .  372,958  448,988 

Joumal-S .  112,067  87,673 

Grand  Total _  ’  817,535  956,662 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Oonstitutlon-m  _  584,179  557,362 

Joumal-e  .  794,552  808,900 

^tConatitution-S  ..  381,366  287,214 

Joumal-S  .  443,896  326,274 


Grand  Total _  2,203,993  1,979,750 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

News-Post-e  .  674,798  796,755 

Sun-m  .  789,704  701,043 

-Sun-e  .  1,089,9.14  1,102,132 

’Americans  .  353,730  261,589 

tSun-S  .  588,275  414,912 


■  As  complied  by 

)H10  CHICAGO,  ILI.. 

1945  1944  1945  1944 

986,429  884,913  STribune-m  .  1,302,682  1,318,125 

357,228  275,869  Sun-m  .  628,106  626,744 

■  —  tOaily  News-e  ....  876,321  829,0.9 

343,657  1,160,782  Herald^Amer’n-e  ..  575.701  569,658 

N.  V.  TSmes-e  .  452.224  503.254 

683,584  677,919  Jribane-S  .  *26  367 

521,291  492,334  Sun-®  ^29,826  .26^7 

3^  245,524  i^H^d-Anmr  n-S  .  343.050  232^32 

1,581,115  1,415,777  Total....  5,512,643  5.008,636 

fBW  ME3UCO  CINONNATl.  OHIO 

332,510  420,001  j^qnirer-m  .  Sfi’ySi 

372,958  448,988  JIS**-*  . 

112  067  67J  T1mef«Star*e  .  919,790 

*  _ ’  tEnquirer-S  .  649,072  464,835 

817,535  956,662  Tbtal.,..  2,973,554  2,988,468 

,  GA.  CLBVBLANn,  OHIO 

584,179  557,362  tXalerm  ... 

794,552  808,900  S'’”*  . 

381  366  287  214  Press-e  .  945,475  944,272 

443,896  326,274  ’tPlain  Dealer-S. . .  588,377  432,731 

203  993  1  979  750  Grand  Total,...  2,784,611  2,591,160 
COLUMBrS,  OHIO 

t.  MD.  Dispatch-e .  901,320  871,231 

674,798  796,755  Ci*iaen-e  . . 

789,704  701,043  f>^•o  State  Jour.-m  327,M3  ”*”20 

089  9,)4  1  102  132  Dlspatch-S  .  414.854  310,777 

353:7M  26i:S89  Citiaen-S  .  236.W0  1M.154 

588,275  414,912  SUr  w  .  58,063  62,585 


Grand  ToUl _  3,496,411  3,276,431 

BATONNR,  N.  3. 

Tiraes-e  .  25<>.269  276.342 

BIRMINtiHAM,  ALA. 

.AgeHerald-m .  578,458  568.174 

News-e  .  874.308  891,435 

Post-e  .  471,414  477,870 

tNews  &  Age- 

Uerald-S  .  512,505  347,918 


2,436,685  2,285,397 


Grand  Total....  2 
B08TO.N, 

Record- Amer’n-m-e . 

Globe-m-e  . 

Herald-Traveler 

(See  note)  . 

Post-m  . 

Transcript-e  . 

’Advertiser-S  .... 

(Jlobe-S  . 

tHerald-S  . 

Post-S  . 


Grand  Total....  4,461,430  3,961,061 

Mjte:  Globe  is  sold  in  combination, 
morning  and  evening.  Traveler  is  sold 
in  combination  with  morning  or  Sunday 
Herald.  Recttrd-m  is  sold  in  combination 
with  the  American-e.  Linage  of  one 
edition  is  given. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m.  701,848  676,644 

News-e  .  1,147.546  980,157 

’Courier  Express  S  472,703  349,199 


Grand  Total....  2,533,584  2.320,665 

DALLAS.  TRXA8 

News-ra  .  910.537  742,326 

Times-Herald-e  ...  1,123.680  1.099.474 

tNews-S  .  499,087  368.097 

TimesHeraldS  ...  440,444  331.679 

Grand  Total....  2,973,748  2,541.576 
DAYTON,  OHIO 

Joumal-m  .  546.236  420.895 

Herald-e  .  1.015.767  905.174 

News-e  .  1,045,040  1.045.423 

Tnurnal  llerald-S .  166,531 

Nrws-S  .  319,096  172,748 


Herald-e  . 

News-e  . 

Tnurnal  llerald-S.. 
\rws-S  . 


Grand  Total....  2,926.139  2,710.771 
Non;  Journal  Herald-S  suspended 
publication  effective  September  1,  1945. 

DRNYRR,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-m  238,780  208,137 

Post-e  .  860.249  877.625 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-S  96.640  56.755 

Post-S  .  346,488  258,817 

Grand  Total....  1,542,157  1,401,334 
nn  MOINR8.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  394,546  382.193 

Trihune-e  .  494.725  481.191 


Grand  Total . . . 

DRTRa 
Free  Press-m  ... 

News-e  . 

Times-e  . . 

Free  Press-S  . . . . 


Grand  ToUl -  2,322.097  2.006,000  Grand  Total. 


CAMDRN,  N.  d. 

Courier  (See  note).  738,325  686.318 

Non:  Courier-e  and  Post-m  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Cou¬ 
rier-e  only,  is  given. 

eVDAR  RAFUM,  IOWA 

Gaxette-e  .  478,734  486,544 

Gaaette-S  .  184,753  122,205 


Htrald-e  . 

News-Tribune-ra 

N'ews-Tribune-S 

Grand  Total., 


Times-m  .... 
Herald  Post-e 
Times-S  . . . . 


394,546 

382.193 

494.725 

481.191 

311,431 

234.331 

1,200.702 

1,097,715 

Mien. 

557,335 

601.087 

1,273.010 

1,263.916 

633.927 

665.194 

310,029 

222,988 

698,738 

490,540 

381,578 

290,292 

3,854.617 

3,534,017 

.  MINN. 

520.194 

482.335 

395.356 

365.271 

229.897 

163.291 

1,145,447 

1,010,897 

,  TEXAS 

375,153 

438,413 

.175.739 

442.258 

166,101 

148,460 

Medln  Reeerts  " 

BRIB,  PA- 

1945  1944 

Dispatch  Herald-e.  480.754  462.981 

Times-e  .  616,807  566,875 

Dispatch  Herald-S.  287,601  193,769 

Grand  ToUl _  1,385,162  1,223,625 

BVANSVILLB,  IND. 

Courier-m  .  642,356  681,888 

Press-e  .  650,065  664.6M 

(Courier  &  Press-S.  247,049  IM,900 

Grand  Total....  1,539,470  1,507,474 
FLINT,  MICH. 

Joumal-e  .  936,429  881,548 

Joumal-S  .  276,290  179,419 

Grand  Total....  1,212,719  1,060,967 
FORT  WATNB,  IND. 

Journal  Gaxette-m.  583,872  616,303 

News  Sentinel-e. . .  975,766  944,678 

Journal  Gaaette-S.  390,269  267,259 

Grand  Total....  1,949,907  1.828,240 
FORT  WORTH,  TBXAB 
SUr-Telegram-m  .  291,633  249,217 

Star-Telegram-e  . .  634,202  624,806 

Press-e  .  534,120  467,125 

Star-Telegram-S  ..  289,512  190,212 

Grand  ToUl....  1,749,467  1,531,360 
FRBSNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  476.901  520,468 

Bee  S  .  217,059  159,794 

Grand  ToUl....  693,960  680,263 

GART,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  ....  829,333  834,331 

OLKN8  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See 

note)  .  373,041  391,693 

Non;  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times-e.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Post-Star-m  only,  is  given. 

IIAKRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  669,130  658,172 

Telegraph-e  .  477,765  481,510 

Grand  Total _  1,146.895  1,139.682 

Non:  News-e  carries  the  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  the  Patriot-m. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  512.775  579,552 

Times-e  .  1,115,177  981,785 

Courant-S  .  385,693  338,829 

Grand  Total _  2,013,645  1,900,166 

HEMPSTEAD  TOWN.  N.  Y. 
Nassau  Review  & 

Stare  .  465,763  412.803 

Newsday-e  .  473,713  395,458 

Grand  Total _  939,476  808,261 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Jersery  Obaerver-e.  448,958  458,880 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e  .  1,208,967  1,202,163 


JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

1944  1945  1144 

462,981  Tribune  (see  note)  721,219  70I,4S« 

566,875  Non:  Tribune-e  sold  in  combinatin 
193,769  with  Democrat-m.  Linage  of  one  edhisa, 

-  Tribune-c  only,  is  given.  ’ 

,223,625  KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Joumal-m  .  426,095  435,0II< 

681,888  News-Sentinel-e  ..  486,962  422J0i' 

664.6M  Jonmal-S  .  213,497  150,311 

160,900  News-Sentinel-S  . .  249,720  132,651 

,507,474  Grand  Total _  1,376,274  1,130,78^ 

I-AWRENCB,  MASS. 

881,548  Tribune  (See  note)  498,786  457,5;3 

179,419  Non:  Tribnne-e  and  E^le-m  sold  n 

-  eombination.  Linage  of  one  editioiii 

,060,967  only  is  given. 

1-08  ANGELESi.  CAUF. 

616,303  £xaminer-m  .  547,175  652,13.’ 

944,678  Times-m  .  597,95  9  659,46; 

267,259  Herald-Express-e  .  580,401  540,342 

-  News-d  .  570,369  541.768 

,828,240  ’Examiner-S  .  486,665  377J9« 


tTimes-S  . 


480,285  393,26'‘ 


Post-m  . . . . 
Press-e  . . . 
Chronicle-S 
Post-S  . . . . 


Grind  Total -  663,487  668,749  Grand  Total _  016.99.1  1.029.1.11 


634,202  624,806  Grand  Total....  3.262,854  3,164j:; 

534,120  467,125  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

..  289,512  190,212  Courier  Joumal-m.  561,529  583,I2'> 

-  -  Times-e  .  691,847  73M9 

...  1,749,467  1,531,360  Courier  Joumal-S.  380,027  217^26 

*^47^^!  520,468  Grand  Total....  1,633,403  1,610,42- 

...  217,059  159,794  LOW’ELL,  MASS. 

•  ~r:~  ;  Sun-e  .  432,145  428.*2; 

.  693,960  680,262  MANCHESTER,  i.  H. 

lRY,  IND.  g,-  ,,,  Union  Leader  (See 

...  829,333  834,331  .  479,837  416,811 

F.ALLS,  N.  Y.  Non:  Manchester  Union-m  and 

er-e  sold  in  combination  only.  Unaft 
. ..  373.041  391.693  of  one  edition,  Union-m  o:iIy,  is  giveli 

itar-m  sold  in  combina-  MEMPHIS  TENN 

i-e.  Linage  of  one  edi-  fomnierc’l  Appeal  m  ’  5  86,114  566,03.' 

1  only.  IS  given.  Press-ScimiUr-e  . .  403,442  370, ITu 

ISBURG.  PA.  tCommerc’l  -\ppeal-S  353,947  257,323 

...  669,130  658,172  - 

...  477,765  481,510  Grand  Total....  1,343.503  1,191J28 

«  «  an*  «  «  VA  MIAMI*  l^laAs 

...  1,146.895  1,139.682  Herald  m  .  767,600  667,87; 

carries  the  same  amount  >^ews-e  .  741,085  675 

1  the  Patnot-m.  ’Herald-S  .  377,622  243,628 

FORD,  CfINN.  News-S  .  198,626  MUR 

...  512.775  579,552  - 

...  1,115,177  981,785  Grand  Total,...  2,084,933  1,728,99: 

385,693  338,829  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

-  ,”7. ,  ,  ,,,  .Seiitinel-m  491,436  505,231 

...  2,013,645  1,900,166  joumal-e  .  1,450,658  1,327,544 

AD  TOWN.  N.  Y.  ’Sentinel-S  .  294,858  211,54; 

I  tJournal-S  .  792,733  463,0« 

465,763  412.803  - - 

473,713  395,458  Grand  Total _  2,939,685  2,507,401 

'  ~~~  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

939,476  808,261  Tribune-m  .  652,382  571.9W 

IKEN,  N.  J,  SUr  Joumal-e .  850,797  858, 40C 

r-e.  448,958  458,880  Timea-e  .  456,810  493,8« 

rON,  TEXAS  Tribune-S  .  436,514  357,244 

^’misSl  '’7561273  Grand  Total -  2,396,503  2,281,378 

588.473  618,759  MODESTO,  CALIF. 

...  462.296  3*2.456  Bee-e  .  372,712  391,990 

335,599  286,192  MONTRBilL.  CANADA 

~ Sure  .  1,189,250  1,105,012 

Gaiette-m  .  519,779  505,887 

rA pops.  IND.  U  Presse-c  .  930,266  891,141 

•••  U“  Patrie-e .  174,074  155,3» 

•••  Herald-e  .  148.705  131.053 

•••  -Standard-S  .  109,842  126,85: 

...  528,228  444,694  Patrie-S  .  194,574  141.887 

Total _  3,266.490  3,057,173 

...  629.158  633,341  „  -MUNtlE.  jND-  _ 

. . .  547,687  509.790  «  .  Iu’k! 

...  310,891  235,467  g  211,895  147,104 

...  1.487.736  1,378.598  .  i  77777? 

I'  CITY.  N,  J.  t iraiid  ToUl....  1,111,877  1,062,15- 

. ..  4*85,680  513,005  (Continued  on  page  84) 
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Grand  ToUl....  3,377,916  3,185,843 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Newi-a  .  1,155,709  1,113.975 

Star-ra  .  820,017  911.081 

Times-e  .  832.117  779.659 

tSiar-S  .  528,228  444,694 

Grand  Total _  3,336,071  3,249,409 

JACKSONVILLE.  FI.A. 

Times  Union-m....  629,158  633,341 

Journal-e  .  547,687  509.790 

Times  Union-S  ...  310.891  235,467 

Grand  Total _  1.487.736  1,378.598 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jirscy  Joumal-e...  485,680  513,005 


S.  F-  Papers 
File  Suits  on 
Vendors'  Taxes 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  24 — Suits 
emtesting  the  government’s 
fight  to  collect  Federal  Unem- 
ployment  and  Old  Age  Security 
^es  from  newspapers  for 
5treet  vendors  are  in  file  in  Fed- 
^  District  Court  here. 

The  suits,  filed  by  Attorney 
Grove  Fink  on  behalf  of  Hearst 
Publications  are  believed  to  be 
the  first  of  their  kind. 

The  actions  to  decide  the 
status  of  the  comer  men  ask  the 
return  of  taxes  paid  to  meet  as¬ 
sessments  on  these  vendors  un¬ 
der  the  claim  they  were  em¬ 
ployes.  These  taxes  were  paid 
under  protest  but  claims  for  re¬ 
funds  were  denied  at  a  Washing¬ 
ton  hearing. 

Ccdls  Taxes  Illegal 

The  suits  charge  the  Security 
and  Old  Age  contributions  were 
collected  erroneously  and  il¬ 
legally  under  title  VIII  of  the 
SMial  Security  Act  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Insurance  Contribution  Act. 

San  Francisco  is  the  only  spot 
where  assessments  have  been 
made  on  comer  news  vendors, 
creating  an  important  test  case 
which  may  go  through  the  courts 
for  final  decision. 

The  suits  stated  the  corner 
dealers  purchase  at  wholesale 
and  sell  at  five  cents  for  daily 
and  15  cents  for  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  and  that  the  vendors’  profit 
is  100%  of  the  difference. 

Dealers  organized  in  1937  and 
subsequent  contracts  have  been 
signed,  but  in  all  contracts  the 
intent  and  purpose  has  been  to 
maintain  the  relationship  of 
buyer  and  seller  and  to  maintain 
the  vendors  as  independent  con¬ 
tractors.  plaintiffs  stated. 

Ihe  suit  added  none  of  the 
vendors  now  and  none  at  any 
time  have  been  employes;  that 
the  plaintiffs  have  no  exercise 
nor  claim  to  have  any  exercise 
of  control  over  means  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  vendors  and  that  there 
is  no  liability  of  the  plaintiff 
under  the  acts. 

■ 

Chicago  Press  Vets 
To  Meet  Nov.  24 

Chicago,  Oct.  22— Carter  Har¬ 
rison,  oldest  living  ex-publisher 
of  a  Chicago  newspaper,  has 
been  invited  to  ^oeak  as  the 
guest  of  honor  at  the  annual 
Chicago  Press  Veterans  Associ¬ 
ation  dinner  at  the  LaSalle  Ho¬ 
tel,  Nov.  24,  it  was  announced 
today  by  Richard  J,  Finnegan, 
Chicago  Times  publisher  and 
chairman  of  the  organization  of 
oldtimers  who  worked  on  dailies 
here  20  or  more  years  ago. 

Harrison,  who  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  old  Chicago 
Times  in  the  days  when  his 
father  was  mayor  of  Chicago, 
will  headline  the  program  that 
will  feature  a  “recollection 
table’’  at  which  several  Chicago 
press  veterans  will  tell  of  their 
most  interesting  experiences 
as  newspaper  men.  Clem  Lane, 
Chicago  Daily  News  city  editor, 
will  serve  as  toastmaster. 


Press  Freedom 
In  Global  Struggle 

continued  from  page  7 


Newspaper  Alliance,  and  news¬ 
papers  can  be  published  only  by 
political  parties,  trade  unions 
and  similar  groups. 

Dr.  Theodor  Kuska,  a  Minis¬ 
try  of  Information  spokesman, 
explained  to  Heymanson  that 
"only  In  this  way  can  the  press 
be  regarded  as  tmly  free:  for 
those  who  believe  that  freedom 
of  the  press  presupposes  the 
right  of  anyone  to  publish  news¬ 
papers  forget  that  it  is  undemo¬ 
cratic  to  leave  the  infiuencing  of 
public  opinion  to  those  who 
have  money.” 

Correspondents  in  Hungary 
accredited  to  the  U.  S.  Army 
have  requested  London  and 
Washington  to  review  the  Soviet 
mling  establishing  censorship  of 
dispatches  filed  to  New  York 
and  London  by  commercial  wire¬ 
less. 

With  the  declaration  of  an 
armistice  between  Russia  and 
Hungary,  Soviet  authorities  took 
control  of  all  communications. 

Last  week,  dispatches  were 
delayed  as  long  as  20  hours.  Lit¬ 
tle  if  any  change  in  copy  was 
noted,  however,  by  correspon¬ 
dents. 

In  Rumania,  U.  S.  and  British 
dispatches  have  been  freed  by 
the  Soviet  censorship.  ’The  local 
press  and  news  going  into  the 
country,  however,  are  still  un¬ 
der  rigid  control. 

Premier  Van  Acker  of  Bel¬ 
gium  was  accused  last  week  by 
the  Brussels  Press  Association 
of  violating  freedom  of  the  press, 
as  a  result  of  suspension  of  the 
Royalist  newspaper  Le  Quoti- 
dien. 

Not  All  Black 

But,  the  free  press  picture 
was  by  no  means  all  black. 

Hopeful  notes  came  from  Bul¬ 
garia  and  Rumania  that  the  im¬ 
pending  visit  of  Mark  Ethridge, 
special  State  Department  repre¬ 
sentative,  would  be  a  strong 
opening  wedge  in  the  censorship 
wall.  While  Russian  censorship 
of  American  and  British  dis¬ 
patches  has  already  been  re¬ 
moved  in  those  countries,  oppo¬ 
sition  newspapers  have  been 
either  completely  suppressed  or 
are  still  heavilv  censored. 

Another  bright  spot  is  the  AP 
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report  of  this  week  that  “Ameri¬ 
can  correspondents  in  the  Pacific 
and  Far  East  today  are  Ir«w  to 
report  the  news  than  at  any  time 
since  the  war  began — although 
vestiges  of  military  censorship 
remain  in  all  theaters  and  polit¬ 
ical  censorship  lingers  in  at 
least  a  part  of  China.” 

Chinese  censorship  stopped  at 
midnight,  September  30,  and  at 
one  minute  after  that  deadline, 
AP  said,  complete  and  uncen¬ 
sored  stories  began  to  move. 
Stories  of  activities  in  recovered 
areas,  however,  are  still  cen- 
sorable,  if  the  facts  have  not 
been  officially  announced  . 

Army  and  Navy  censorship  is 
now  voluntary  in  China,  again 
with  the  exception  of  stories 
concerning  re-occupied  areas. 

Also  on  the  credit  side  is  the 
announcement  that  Allied  au¬ 
thorities  in  Japan  will  soon  issue 
a  directive  permitting  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  commercial  radio  net¬ 
work  in  competition  with  the 
government  -  controlled  Radio 
Tokyo,  with  the  proviso  that 
those  establishing  the  network 
must  not  create  a  monopoly. 

Financial  backing  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  network  would  come  from 
24  riulio  equipment  manufac¬ 
turers,  nine  newspapers,  five 
magazines,  three  movie  and  the¬ 
atrical  compiuiies  and  a  number 
of  leading  department  stores. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  has  released  three  short¬ 
wave  frequencies  formerly  part 
of  the  OWI  pool,  so  that  Amer¬ 
ican  press  associations  can  send 
news  into  Japan  and  the  Far 
East. 


Addenda  on  the  positive  side: 

1.  ’The  scheduled  demise  of 
Dome!  news  agency  in  Japan 
Oct.  31,  and  its  replacement,  for 
the  first  time  in  10  years,  by 
two  new  agencies — Kyodo  Tau- 
shin,  a  cooperative  patterned 
after  the  Associated  Press,  and 
Jiji,  a  Joint  stock  company  to 
operate  entirely  on  a  commer¬ 
cial  basis.  All  employes  of  Jiji 
will  be  shareholders  in  the  com¬ 
pany. 

2.  The  appearance  of  Neue 
Zeitung,  the  first  German-lan¬ 
guage  newspaper  to  circulate 
throughout  the  U.  S.  occupation 
zone.  The  new  paper,  published 
by  the  U.  S.  Military  Govern¬ 
ment,  was  greeted  by  General 
Eisenhower,  who  said  it  would 
“set  an  example  for  the  new 
German  press  through  the  ob¬ 
jectivity  of  its  news  reporting, 
the  unconditional  devotion  to 
truth  in  its  articles,  and  its  high 
journalistic  standards.”  The 
paper  is  a  semi-weekly  with  an 
initial  circulation  of  half  a  mil¬ 
lion. 

3.  From  London  this  week 
came  the  news  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  would  send 
to  the  preparatory  commission  a 
report  recommending  full  free¬ 
dom  of  access  for  the  world’s 
press  as  a  genersd  rule  for  the 
organization,  including  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council.  The  recommen¬ 
dations  leave  room  for  secret 
meetings  when  necessary  but 
advocate  fullest  possible  infor¬ 
mation  on  UNO  activities. 


Thousand.;  of  ;  .:rrier  boys  oneratinq  as  independent 
contractors  for  i'.undrcds  of  newspapers  are  pro'ceted 
by  th;.- 

NEWSPAPER  BOY 
INSURANCE 


Mor*  than  600  daily  nawspopors  assart- 


1.  Takes  Ccire  of  moral  obiigafion  in 
event  of  accident 

2.  Safeguards  boy  with  financial  aid 

3.  No  cost  to  the  newspaper 

By  Fai  tire  Bor: 

A  Princn  ai  s  Prof-.  .  nvtij  '<  eJiQ  -fc  Ir:-  .mv: 

Ask  any  of  the  .many  nc-wspauers  spon.-ioring  thi.s  pro 
gram  for  fheir  cxpcncnce.  Names  given  on  rtque.-t 
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September  Linage  in  Prindpal  Cities 


iCmtimmd  from  ftt  83) 


NA8BVILUC, 

1945  1944 

Banaer-e  .  60t,S9S  Sl3,tT2 

Tepneaaeanin .  6M,SS4  S29^i9 

TenncMFaa-S  ....  414,948  303,614 

Grand  ToUl...,  1,630,117  1,346,745 
NBWAU,  N.  J. 

Star-Led(er-m  ....  450,400  537,018 

Miwt-e  .  1,181,005  1,065,218 

Call-S  .  268,727  206,795 

Star-Lcdcer-S  ....  162.899  122,162 

Grand  Total.,..  1,M5,031  1,931,193 
NBW  HATBN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m.  343,040  337,903 

Rcfiatet^r  .  786,286  776,383 

Bc«iatar-S  .  267.679  177,300 

Grand  Total....  1.396,945  1,291.486 

NBW  OBLBANB,  LA. 

Time*  Picayune-m.  1,140496  1,172,242 

ItcB-c  .  748,933  904,281 

Statea-e  .  734,110  565,256 

Times  Picarutie  t 

StstM-S  .  610,121  465,747 

Grand  Total _  3,254,060  3,107,526 

NBW  YOBK,  N.  Y. 

Time»m  .  1,099,531  908,791 

Herald  Tribuoc-m.  874,992  814,316 

Hewa-m  .  1,124,703  1,042,974 

JGrror-m  .  315,624  295,166 

Jotimal-AaMr’n-e  .  760,360  666.271 

PW-e  .  495.940  483,049 

.  967,875  1,010,991 

WorldTele*rame..  930.763  891,970 

Tiraet-S  .  1,036.709  666,361 

tHerald  Tribune-S.  771,185  523,007 

#Nowa.S  .  625.099  423,355 

.>iim>r-S  .  176,072  135,787 

tjoumal  Amer’n-S  .  409,483  264,793 


POBTCItei/TH.  N.  H. 

1945 

Herald-e  .  245,375 

rmoYniBNCB.  b.  i. 

BulWtin-e  .  900,423 

JoursLal-m  . 552,092 

Joumal-S  .  334,040 


Grand  Total.. 


1,786.555  1,434,345 


QVINOT,  MAM. 

Patriot  Ledicr.f  . .  388,589  Not  Avail. 

BBADINO,  PA. 

Eafle-e  (Set  note).  136,887  645,477 
Eaute-S  .  11,140  43,039 

Grand  Total....  148,027  688,516 

Nora:  Ea*le-e  and  Timet-m  sold  in 
combination,  linage  of  one  edition, 
Eagle-e  only  ii  given.  Eagle  linage  does 
not  include  advertising  September  8-30, 
1945,  inclusive  because  of  strike. 

BICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Leader-e  . . . .  904,750  921,458 

Times  Ddspatch-m.  663,403  663,330 

Times  Dispateb-S. .  428,194  M0,310 


Grand  Total, 


1,996,347  1,895,098 


Grand  Total -  9,588,336  8,126,831 

NBW  YOBK  CITY  (BROOKLYN) 

Eaglee  .  579.164  602.052 

Eagle-S  .  209,568  148,487 

Grand  Total....  788,732  750,539 

NIAOABA  PALIB,  N.  T. 
Gaaette-e  .  620.988  625,711 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Poat-Eaquirar-e  ...  523,839  469,675 

Tnbonc-e  .  785.165  706.044 

Tribune-S  .  361,277  245,203 

Grand  Total...,  1,670.281  1,420,922 

OKLABOMA  OTTY.  OKLA. 

OkUboman-m  .  605,281  515,717 

Ti.ntes-e  .  679491  597,920 

Oldabomaa-S  .  321,922  199J60 


ROCHRBTRR,  N.  Y. 

Uem.  &  Cbronicle-m  810,873  790.607 

Times  Union-e _  913472  897,102 

Dent.  &  Chronicle-S  471,568  304,948 

Grand  Total _  2,195,813  1,992,657 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Register-Republic-e.  758,886  683,012 

Star-m  .  529,396  478,517 

Star-S  .  249.700  177,604 

Grand  Total....  1,537,982  1,339,133 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  329,054  314,520 

Bee-e  .  753,512  836.337 

Union-S  .  204,143  160,368 

Grand  Total _  1.286,709  1,311,225 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe- Democrat-m  .  516454  545,737 


SBATTLB,  WASH. 

1945  1944 

Poet-Intelligenccr-ra.  578.649  558,247 

Star-e  .  474,944  473,330 

Times-e  .  794,338  796415 

'Post-lnteUigencer-S  401,808  310,613 

Titaes-S .  389451  268401 

Grand  Total _  2,619,590  2,407,006 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
Joumal-Tribune-e  445,924  379,623 

Jouraal-S  .  202,444  138,825 

Grand  Total....  648,368  518,448 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribunc-e  .  681,200  615,426 

Tribune-S  .  240,591  149,619 

Grand  Total....  921,791  765,045 

8POKANB,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Rev’w-m.  445,117  402,112 

Cnronicle-e  .  664,565  605,461 

tSpokesman-Rev'w-S  4M,120  254,965 

Grand  Total _  1,509402  1,262,538 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald  Jonrnal-e  .  1.029,354  983,607 

Post  Standard-ra  ..  540,149  493,462 

’Herald  American-S  471,892  318,074 

Post  Standard-S  ..  262,208  177,181 


WICHITA.  KAMB. 

1945  1944 

Beacon-e  .  686,411  741413 

Eagle-m  .  522,868  518423 

Eagle-e  .  561,962  S984II 

Bcaoon-S  .  3M,9«4  278481 

Eagle-S  .  Ml,778  llISfi 

Grand  Total....  2,447,923  ^305,811 

WORCESTER,  MASK 

Telegram-m  .  662,476  6584IS 

Gazette  &  Post-e...  706,587  680,688 

Telegram-S  .  341461  346481 

Grand  Total....  1,718,724  1^5488 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator  Tete.-e.  728,191  709446 

Vindicator  Tele.-S.  357,740  33847{ 

Grand  Total _  1,085,931  941,711 


Grand  Total . . . 
TACOM 
News  Tribnne-e  . . 


NVws-Tribune-S 
Grand  Total.. 


Post-Dispatch-e  ...  799,148  949,010 

Star-Timeo-e .  593,409  568,157 

rClobe-Democrat-S..  426,157  269,470 


Post- Dispateb-S 


543,034  443,267 


Grand  Total....  2478,002  2,775.641 
Non:  The  Globe- Democrat,  Poet-Dis¬ 
patch  and  Star-Times  linages  docs  not 
inclnde  advertising  September  1-6,  1945, 
indnsivr  because  of  strike. 

ST.  PAUU  MINN. 

Pioneer  Preaa-m. ..  454,414  439,937 

DUpateh-e  .  696,558  754,563 

Pioneer  Presa-S...  357,399  236,798 


Grand  ToUl....  1,503,137  1,247,707 
TORONTO.  CANADA 
Globe  &  Mail-m...  795,550  749,498 

Telegrarae  .  1,091,170  1,036,985 

Star^  .  1,153,706  1,120.801 

Star-w  .  139,422  135,431 

Grand  Total....  3,179,848  3.042.715 
TRENTON,  N.  3. 

Evening  Tiraes-e...  629,133  577,011 

Times- Ad  vert  iser-S.  139,856  92,440 


Grand  Total. . . 


768,989  669,451 


Grand  Total....  1.606.794  1,313,497  Grand  Total....  1.508,371  1,431,288 

ttr— IT  ANTONIO.  TRXAS 

Wmd  Hamas'”  ISAtt  .  586,841  622,124 

W*rla  344»>t3  260^518  ^^ews-e .  809,765  911,652 

nSib^  'Hiral/^lM^I  **?’***  Ej^w^m-S"  42S!358  303.’405 

Bo?®*lina2“!d  ^edwi-e  . 

_  Grand  Total....  2,733,597  2,840,843 

_  FAWTUCKBT,  B.  L  Non:  The  Express,  News  and  Light 

Timss  s  .  662,404  Not  Avail,  linages  do  not  include  advertising  Sep- 

raORIA,  ILL.  tember  I,  1945,  because  of  strike. 

Journal  Tranacript-e  748,155  800,520 

Siar-m  .  764  394  778  729  SAN  DIBGO.  CALIF. 

Journal  Star-S....  26o!592  227,277  Dnionm  .  768,680  767,320 

_  _  Journal-e  .  588,438  476,204 

Grmid  Total _  1.773.141  1.806.526  Tribune-Sun-e  -  983,078  975,538 

PBILAIHHjFHIA.  pa.  Union-S  .  391.811  287,237 

•«:!« 

.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

.  Cbronicle-m  .  573.249  529,396 

.  Us’nts  Examiner-m  .  694,292  620,316 

.  372,033  281,742  Call-Bulletiii-e  ...  571,202  542.492 

/-— ■  .  TTTTZ^  Newa-e  .  479,338  451,331 

Total.,..  3,969,988  3,663,276  tChroaide-S .  337,967  243,508 

PtTTSBUROH.  PA.  *Examiner-S  .  486,855  318,290 

Poat-Gaaette-m  ...  448,624  415,641 

Treaa-e  .  973.265  960.326 

Sun-Tategraph-e  ..  533,396  602,997 

tPreaa-S  .  410,378  314,159 

Son-Tdegraph-S  ..  328.297  256,025 

Grand  Total....  2,693,960  2,S49,148 

PORTLAND.  ORB. 

Oregoniaa-m  .  624,623  594,242 

Jonrnal-e  .  617.679  S99.772 

*OregDnian-S  .  453,104  329,252 

tJanrnal-S  .  369,905  275,852 


Grand  Total . 


3,142,903  2,705,333 


SCHBNBCTADY.  N.  T. 

Gaaette-m  .  674,072  656,732 

Union  Star-e .  632,841  570,664 

Grand  TMal....  1,306,913  1,227,396 

SCBANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m  .  473,407  444,795 

Tiatca-e  .  611,911  615,450 

Serantonian-S  ....  207,725  154,516 


Grand  ToUl....  2,065,311  1,799,118  Grand  Total....  1,293,043  1,214,761  Grand  Total _  2,961,370  2,880,252 


_  ____  PIgnrea  Snppllad  br  Pnblishavt 

...  1,509,802  1,262,538  BRONX.  N.  Y.  O. 

tCUBE.  N.  Y.  Home  News-e .  212,950  282,3tf 

<  .  1,029,354  983,607  Home  News-S  ....  90,702  75, Ml 

1  ..  540,149  493,462  1_ 

in-S  471,892  318,074  Grand  Total....  303,652  358,220 

>  ,.  262,208  177,181 

■'  *  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

. ...  2,303,603  1,966,324  Times-m  .  642,713  633.351 

)MA,  WASH.  Star-e  . 

704,872  667,163  Star-S  .  502,713  359,440 

!  28o!S32  U3|139  Grand  Total....  1,796,739  1,685,744 

'  NBW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Em'oHIO^^  1.374,364  s,„d,rt-Times-e  .  482,412  439414 

:  3?7.?89  252,417  Standard-Times-S  .  91,014  72,422 

::::  ms.Im  *”•»* 

...  1,503,137  1,247,707  hEHORANDUM  OP  ADVEBTI8IM 

'TTO.  CANADA  IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  00108 

l.Wl.m  l.oallw!  weekly  AND  THIS  WBHK- 

...  1,153.706  1,120,801  SEPTEMBER,  10*6 

...  13M22  _133/^  ‘"AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Liaags 

. . .  3,179,848  3.042,715  83,372  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY"  Uatfi 
u.I.gN  N  J  32,774  lines  it  included  in  the  Sundn 

•  477  011  Bgurea  of  the  fdlowing  papers:  Balb. 

''c'  iio*S4A  a9'ian  more  Americaa,  Boston  Advertiser,  Or 
r-».  139,93b  *4,440  Pittsburgh  Sunlrlej^ 

...  768.989  669,451  .Antonio  Ught,  Waihington  Tisssr 

Herald. 

iOY.  N.  Y. 

te).  605.160  624,645  “‘AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Lii^ 

d-m  sold  in  combination  83,172  linea  in  the  Albany  Times-Unioa, 
nrd-e.  Linage  of  one  New  York  Journal  American  and  Syrr 
a  only,  is  given.  cuse  Herald- American. 

BA,  OKLA.  “‘AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Unim 

•••  83.372  Unci  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY 

•  •  •  Linage  32,746  lines  in  the  Chicago  Her 

...  309,580  245,783  ald-American  and  Milwaukee  Sentind. 

...  1,452,737  1,533,929  “‘AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Unafs 

9  |.|XV  N  J  83,372  lines  in  the  Cleveland  Plsm 

h  m  atut  717  AM  7A1  Dealer,  Miami  Herald  and  PhiladdpUt 

h-m  460,232  468,201  ^3  ,^2  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Cor 

ONGTON.  n.  C.  rier  Express. 

...  933.076  997,153  _ 

. . .  620,493  606.603  *  “COMIC  WEEKLY”  Linage  32,774 

...  1,041,085  972,8M  lines  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  . 

...  1.282.213  1.299.256 

..  378,756  284,267  “‘AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linsgs 

...  393,528  289,076  85,956  lines  and  ‘‘COMIC  WEElil" 

. . .  497,592  389,463  Linage  32,746  lines  in  the  Los  Angeki 

-  -  Examiner,  San  Francisco  Examiner  aa4 

. . .  5,146,743  4,838,704  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

IBURY,  CONN.  “‘AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linags 

r.  85,954  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregoniaa. 

...  564.061  583,895 

...  276,840  283,983  t ‘‘THIS  WEEK”  Linaw  41,477  liam 

168,058  126,743  >*  included  in  the  Sunday  figures  oi 

the  following  pages:  Atlanta  Constitr 
...  1,008,959  994,621  tion,  Baltimore  Sun,  Birmingham  News 

lican  American  sold  in  &  Age  Herald,  Boston  HcrM,  Chiesp 
1  American-e.  Linage  of  Daily  News,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Clevr 
n,  Republican-m.  Hnd  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas  News,  Det^ 

News,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  Mir 
RR  COUNTY  HACY  waukee  Joumai,  New  York  Herald  Ttfir 
GROUP  .  une,  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  PitSs- 

re.  182,888  189,134  burgh  Press,  Washington  Star, 

ua-e  408,091  384,207 

ind-  5,701  lines  in  the  Indianapolis  Star 

. . .  507,349  478,304  (temporarily  discontinued  effective  Sep 

tember  9).  57,748  lines  in  the  St.  Lmnt 
...  182,979  1  95,516  Globe  Democrat.  41,071  lines  in  the  iM 

m-e  339,325  342,143  Angeles  Times,  Portland  Journal,  Saa 

i-e.  192,755  202,525  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Spokane  Spoksr 

man  Review. 

. . .  377,429  390,612 

is.-e  541,447  490,998  #  SPLIT -RUN  LINAGE  —  Chicags 

229,107  206.813  Tribune-m,  220.058:  S,  98,386.  Ns* 

- York  News-m,  369,124;  S,  126,428.  Jour 

...  2,961,370  2,880,252  nal  American-e,  190,047;  S,  56,595. 

IDITOR  ft  PUILISHIR  for  OctolMr  27,  1941 


TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  note) .  605,160  624,645 

Notb;  Re«ord-m  sold  in  combination 

with  Timet- Record-e.  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Reoord-m  only,  ii  given. 

TULSA,  OKI.A. 

Tribunc-e  .  592.778  666.911 

World-m  .  550,379  621,235 

Worlds  .  309,580  245,783 


Grand  ToUl _  1,452,737 

UNION  CITY.  N.  3. 
Hudson  Dispatch-m  460,232 
WA8HINOTON.  D.  ( 
Times-Herald-d  . . .  933.076 

Newre .  620,493 

Post-m  .  1,041,085 

Sure  .  1,282,213 

Times-Herald-S  ..  378,756 

Post-S  .  393,528 

tSur-S  .  497,592 


C. 

997,153 

606.603 

972,886 

1,299,256 

284,267 

289,076 

389,463 


Grand  Total....  5,146,743  4,838,704 

WATBRBURY,  CONN. 
Republican  Amcr. 

(See  note)  .  564,061  583,895 

Democrat-e  .  276,840  283,983 

Krpublican-S  .  168,058  126,743 

Grand  Total....  1,008,959  994,621 

Note:  Rep^Iican  American  sold  in 
combination  srith  American-e.  Linage  of 
one  edition  shown,  Republican-m. 

WB8TCHB8TRR  COUNTY  HACY 
GROUP 

Mamarc'k  Timere.  182,888  189,134 

Mt.  Vernon  Argua-e  408,091  384,207 

New  Rochelle  SUnd- 

ard  Star-e .  507,349  478,304 

Ossining  Citiaen 

Registere  .  182,979  1  95,516 

Port  Chester  Item-e  339,325  342,143 

Tarrylown  New«-e.  192,755  202,525 

Yonkers  HerMd 

Statesman-e  ....  377,429  390,612 

White  Plains  Dis.-e  541,447  490,998 

Peektlrill  SUr-e...  229,107  206.813 


S'S'aas'SL  9  a:2e>5 >ffsr3 g g R?  az  S'S'g's.  srs-g*.  g-sseFa-  aa Ksessaesia  ai 


#liitttary 


ROBERT  L.  GRAY,  SR.,  former 

editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
fimes,  died  Oct.  19  at  the  U.  S. 
Veterans’  Hospital  at  Augusta, 
Qe.  He  had  been  connected  with 
gewspapers  at  Richmond,  Va.; 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Columbia,  S.  C., 
end  Newport  News,  Va.  For  a 
time  he  was  associate  editor  of 
Itunsey’s  magazine. 

Harry  Mack  Friend,  63,  a 
fteasury  Department  public  re¬ 
lations  man  since  1936,  died  Oct. 
17.  Before  joining  the  Treasury 
itgff  he  worked  on  the  Chicago 
Sxaminer,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
tite  New  York  Herald  and  the 
Neto  York  World  and  for  a  time 
vres  a  salesman  for  the  Bud 
Fisher  syndicate. 

Edward  C.  (Cap)  Sykes,  78, 
Pittsburgh’s  oldest  newspaper¬ 
man,  died  Oct.  20  in  a  Washing¬ 
ton.  Pa.,  sanitarium.  A  veteran 
of  56  years’  newspaper  work,  he 
had  spent  almost  the  entire  pe¬ 
riod  with  the  Pittiburgh  Sun- 
Ttlegraph,  to  which  he  contrib¬ 
uted  an  ^itorial  page  colunui, 
“I  Remember,”  until  a  month  be¬ 
fore  his  death. 

Ernest  W.  Harrold,  55,  asso- 
^te  editor  of  the  Ottawa 
iOat.)  Citizen,  died  Oct.  22.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  staff 
for  more  than  30  years. 

C.  C.  Dawson,  director  of  the 
Australian  Information  Bureau 
in  London  and  former  head  of 
the  Australian  News  Bureau  in 
New  York,  died  Oct.  17  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

James  McGovern,  47,  classi¬ 
fied  ad  manager  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  since  1931,  died  Oct. 
9  at  Allenwood,  Pa.,  after  a  long 
illness. 

Edward  James  Becton,  49, 
who  resigned  last  April  as  circu¬ 
lation  manager  in  North  Florida 
for  the  Florida  Times-Union, 
Jacksonville,  died  Oct.  6. 

■ 

Norfolk  Ad  Board 
Has  New  Bureau 

Norpouc,  Va.,  Oct.  22 — Estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  foreign  trade 
adTertising  bureau  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Norfolk  Adver¬ 
tising  Board  through  its  presi¬ 
dent,  Frank  Evans,  and  Walter 
J.  Wilkins,  vicepresident  and 
chairman  of  the  board’s  For¬ 
ward  Norfolk  Committee. 

Dr.  Jose  Duarte,  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Havana  and 
at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
university’s  faculty,  will  serve 
under  Frank  Turin,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  advertising 
board,  as  biuiness  counselor  for 
the  new  body.  Dr.  Duarte,  an 
American  by  naturalization  and 
recently  discharged  from  the 
Army,  is  expect^  to  arrive  in 
Norfolk  about  Nov.  1  to  assiune 
his  new  duties. 

■ 

Prints  Indictment 

The  full  text  of  the  indictment 
of  major  war  mrimioali  by  the 
International  Mllitaiy  Tribunal 
as  released  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  last  week  was  published 
by  the  New  York  Times  in  a 
four-page  section  Oct.  19. 


Supreme  Court  Denies 
Libel  Cose  Reiriew 

Norristown,  Pa.,  Oct.  22 — The 
Supreme  Court,  in  a  decision 
handed  down  in  Washington,  has 
denied  the  Norristown  Herald  a 
review  of  trials  of  two  libel  suits 
which  resulted  in  judgments 
against  the  paper  totaling  $12,- 
500. 

The  suits  were  instituted  by 
George  Bausewine,  former  chief 
of  police  of  this  city,  who  con¬ 
tended  that  he  had  b^n  libeled 
by  several  editorials  and  news 
articles.  Bausewine,  76,  was  re¬ 
moved  as  chief  about  a  year 
ago  and  later  was  convicted  on 
charges  of  bribery  and  non¬ 
feasance  and  was  sentenced  to 
4  to  23  months  in  prison.  His 
appeal  is  pending. 


Walter  E.  Gunn  Dies 

London,  Ont.,  Oct.  24 — Wal¬ 
ter  E.  Gunn,  66,  director,  vice- 
president  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  London  Free  Press, 
died  here  today. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANHD 
(C«th  wHh  Order) 

I  time — .60  per  line 
4  timee— .40  per  line  per  ieMrtion 

HELP  WANTED  end 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIHCATIONS 
I  time— .90  per  Nee 
2  timet — .80  per  line  per  ieiertio* 
4  timet — .70  per  line  per  intertior 
Count  S  wofdt,  one  line. 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 


Wealed 


oovaamcBR  statbkbkts 

WAKTBD 

Of  ell  newipapere  ee  of 
Oeteber  lit  IDAS.  PUeee  mall  et  onte. 
Librerien,  Editer  A  PnbUaker, 
ITOO  Tbnee  l^ewer  Belldlng 
1476  Breedver,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


_ Wewtpeper  Brefcen _ 

OAPABI£  HANDUNO,  trayiaf,  tell¬ 
ing,  mergeri,  dailiet  or  weekliei,  eny- 
where  in  U.  8.  No  leaiee  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nathyille,  Mich. 
MAY  BS0THEB8,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

roBiiisHiNO  raomnBa 
L.  Parkar  Idkelr  A  Oe. 

280  Park  Are.,  New  Yeek  IT,  M.  Y. 
ObiiPlbBlIHAjr  Information  on  daily 
newspapar  piopertlee.  W.  H.  (MeTor 
Oo..  Ventura,  oaltf. 
it  it  WB  ABE  interested  in  listing 
only  soft  and  sound  newspaper  and 
magaaine  properties.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  626  Market  St.,  Sam  Fran- 
eieeo  6,  Oalif, 


Wmrs^^ei^tera  ^^er  SeU 

EBTABUSHEP  weekly  uewipaper. 
Baatem  State.  Fine  pleat.  Oenaty 
seat.  Box  2676,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


••rtrOR  *  rUtLISHIW  Ibr  October  27.  9f« 


_ Newspepare  Wanted _ 

MEW8PAPEBS  WANTED 
it  Dall]^  or  weekly  with  daily  poasibil- 
ities.  Oity  sene  population  25,000  to 
160,000.  Navy  oIBcer,  33,  with  14 
years  in  reporting,  editing,  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation,  labor  relations,  pro¬ 
motion  and  administration,  in  small 
city  and  matropolitan  markets.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  purchase,  lease,  option,  or 
management  poeition  with  future  op¬ 
portunity  to  share  ownership.  Reter- 
enees,  adequate  finances  available. 
Married.  Arranging  erots-conntn  itin¬ 
erary  for  December,  January.  Repliet 
confidential.  Box  2700,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

EAirEltljBMOED  newspaperman,  just 
out  of  Arn^  will  buy  Daily  newspaper 
in  good  'Texas  or  Oklahoma  town. 
Prefer  town  5,000  to  10,000.  Answers 
held  strictly  confidential.  Interviews 
invited.  Write  Box  2660,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


_ Basiaest  Opporlumtias _ 

NEWSPAPEB  PLANT  A  JOB  SHOP 
FOB  SALE 

This  shop  published  a  Shopper’s  Ouide 
in  Tampa,  bnt  has  been  closed  since 
the  War  dne  to  Labor  ahortsge.  Will 
sell  all  or  half  interest.  Contact  Mrs. 
V.  Lemsy,  205  B.  Cass  St.,  Tampa, 

Florida. _ 

SELL  BY  BIAILI 
Write  on  Your  Bnainees  Letterhead 
for  FREE  samples  of  4  different  types 
of  tested  mailing  devices  that  have 
prodneed  amazing  resnlts  for  many  nf 
America’s  largest  mailers.  Can  be 
adapted  to  meet  yonr  individual  needat 
TESTED  SALES  PRODUCERS 
8  East  14tk  St.,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 


Hils  Aimicie«>clwc"-ERCcMivc 

EXECUTIVE  OPPOBTUJUtT 
WANTED  —  Outataadiag  newapaper 
man  who  haa  had  experience  as  a  gsu* 
eral  mauager  er  advertising  managur 
and  has  tha  ability  te  assums  charge 
of  a  good  audwest  daily  nawspapar 
ia  a  city  of  60,000  with  26,000  eireu' 
lation.  The  salary  ia  very  good,  the 
position  permanent,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  unlimiMd.  If  yon  hava  exsep- 
tionai  ability  and  can  fulfill  onr  ra- 
qniremants,  furnish  complete  informa¬ 
tion.  Repliea  confidaatial.  Bee  No. 
2646,  Editor  A  Pnblishsr. 


Help  Wanted — Greulnliaa _ 

~aiBCULATIOH~ PBCMOnON  MAX 
With  Trade  paper  experience,  keen 
analyst  of  Classification  gronps,  and 
ability  to  sharp-shoot  for  subsmbers 
in  such  groups.  Good  opportunity  for 
pormanenee  and  advancement.  Give 
complete  backgrennd  and  minimum 
salary  requirements. 

Box  2469,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

CISOULATION  ASSISTANT 
Some  experience.  Adequate  starting 
salary.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 
Permanent  position  on  one  of  New 
England’s  leading  Seaeoast  daily  news¬ 
papers.  The  Portsmouth  Hersld,  Ports- 
month.  New  Hampshire. _ 

CIBCULATIOV  solicitor  by  small 
Afternoon  daily  wanted  in  South. 
Chance  for  advancement.  Box  2643, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  W— teJ  Aivertisihg 


ABTIST 


Mechinicai  Equip— I  Fee  Sale 


MANUFACTURINO  RESUMED: 

Onrved  Electric  Mat  Scorchers 
Flat  Electric  Mat  Scorchers 
Radial  Arm  Flat  Renters 
Matrix  Shears — Form  Tables 
“Efficiency”  chases  for  Duplex,  Comet, 
Cox-O-Type  presses. 

Plesse  specify  needs  for  information. 
WE  WANT: 

Onrved  Routers,  Ohases,  Form  Tables, 
Flat  Shavers,  Matrix  Rollers,  etc.,  etc., 
and  Newspaper  Presses.  What  have 
yon  to  sell  I  George  O.  Heffelman.  406 
W.  Pico  Blvd.,  Lob  Angeles  15,  Oalif. 
FOR  SALE:  24-  and  48-page  Hoe 
Newspaper  Presses,  23-9/16"  sheet 
ent;  Hoe  Antomatic  Plate  Finishing 
Machine,  same  ent-off;  Wesel  Daniels 
Type  High  Planer;  Wesel  Radial  Arm 
Flat  Renter;  10"  Wesel  Elec.  Proof 
Pruas;  Onrved  Renter  for  2214"  cut¬ 
off.  with  motor;  New  Hall  Form  Tables 
and  Dump  Trucks.  ’Thomas  W.  Hall 
Company,  120  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York  18. _ 


64  PAGE  0088  OOTUPLB 
4  uaJia— dMkte  fuldar-OS  C/IC  amt- 
off  AO  Matbr.  aemplata  atara*.  W1U 
do  aoler. 

82  PAGE  GOS8  STRAIGHTUNB 
4  deaka — afasgla  wMtk — CS  •/!•  aut-off. 
24  PAGE  HOE 

22  W"  cut-off — AO — aomploto  atorao. 
BEN  SHULMAN 

562  E.  Main  Bt..  RoekaaUr  A  N.  Y. 
0088  “Junior  Straigktlina”  4-puge 
Deck  from  preaa  t965.  Very  reason- 
able.  George  O.  Heffelman,  404  W. 
Pico  Bhrd.,  Loe  Angelea  15,  Calif. 


WANTED  TO  BUT  Tabular  or  Rotary 
Press  that  will  print  8,  10,  12,  14,  16 
pages.  Press  to  hava  capacity  of  not 
over  32  pages.  Box  2342.  Editor  A 

Pnblisher. _ 

WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  1814  inch  printing  diameter — 
2m  inch  cnt-olf  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box 

1042,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

DUPLEX  flat-bed  Web  wanted.  8-page 
press.  Box  2634,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


lUmspapm  Froaa  Erngiaaort 

MAotaitsn  —  Dismantling,  moving, 
aaaembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants  re- 
paiM,  mauitensnee,  service  nationwide. 
UMIBNX  PBINTRRS  MACHINISTS  OO. 
86  Roie  Street,  New  York 


Loyont  man  with  experience  in 
Commercial  field  preferred.  An 
excellent  opening  for  first  class 
man  and  position  carries  real  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  talent.  Reply 
shonld  give  salary  expected,  age 
and  experience. 

Box  2653,  Editor  A  Publiahar 


YOUNG  MAN  GOOD  ON  LAYOUTS 
oorr  AND  8ALBBMAN8HIP 

We  have  a  parmansat  paaMiam  swsdt- 
ing  axparlanaad  ttmn  tar  loaal  aSaff  ia 
thk  60,000  mmrkat,  who  earn  badld 
noimal  wmaa  uaari  ta  importaak  ■^a' 
aoaanata  by  iaSalltpaml.  aaaad  aaUiag 
idaaa  atiraativaly  praaaaSad.  Xmak 
knaw  kaur  ka  marakaadiia  and  umdar- 
atamd  marakanka  prabUma.  Bbr  day 
anappaaad  avaaing.  madam  plsuk  aiW 
haa  raaraaklaaal  faellilUs  anaurpaaiad. 
Tall  aU  firsk  lakkar.  Give  rafaranm. 
salary  axpaikad.  phota,  aamplaa.  3.  E. 
Oraanaway,  Paak-Jaumal,  Jamsatawm, 


AD  VERnSINO  man  or  woman  ta  do 
copy  writing,  rough  layauta  oaing  Mat 
awriea,  and  sailing.  No  artwork  ra- 

S aired.  Permanent  position.  Rayol 
iasskte  A  Oolonist  Daily,  Bermnda. 
Full  partisaiara,  rofaraneaa,  salary,  ate. 
ta  Box  2568,  Editor  A  Pnbliahar. 

ADVBBTISINO  MANAGER 
For  lira  wira  Iowa  Dally.  Libaral 
propoaltMi  to  goad  prodnear.  Give 
fall  detaBa  in  first  lattar.  Position 
opan  Novesnbar  lit  or  bafora.  Write 
Daily  Naws,  Nawton,  Iowa. 


ADVERTISING:  Local  display  staff 
man  far  leading  paper  in  Sonthem 
city  of  over  100,000.  Must  be  ezpari- 
enead  in  setling  and  layout.  State 
ezperisaea  and  salary  expected  and 
whan  available.  Box  2483.  Editor  A 
Publiahar. 


ADVERTISINO  MAN 
Good  layout  and  copy  man,  Car  naeea- 
sary  for  short  Oity  runs.  Good  salary. 
Parmaaant.  Oity  of  26,000,  88  milss 
froos  Philadalphita.  A3.0.  Cirealatian 
over  8,000.  Tbaao-Jenraal.  Viualand, 
N.  J. 


riasHifled  .tda  Cant.  Neat  Pace 


86 
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WAVTXD — TOUVO  OOPTWBlTXa 

Ar«  y*n  th«  aawi  or  odvertioing  man 
who  wants  to  leave  the  beat  for  an  aa- 
•urad  future  with  a  manufacturer  who 
ta  roeoguiaed  aa  a  leader  in  the  na¬ 
tional  agrienltural  field  t 

Uur  firm  located  in  a  small,  friendly 
midwest  town  can  offer  a  young  man 
who  poaaosaes  a  good  writing  baek- 
ICrouad  a  permanent,  good  paying  job 
in  our  oonganial,  well  equipped  adver¬ 
tising  dafiarUneat.  A  journalism  de¬ 
gree  or  ezperlenoa  on  the  farm  desk 
will  be  helpful,  but  not  aasaatial,  as 
tlM  nun  aelwted  will  hare  time  to  gat 
bis  feet  on  the  ground.  Here's  a  job 
with  every  advantage  for  you  and  your 
family. 

Tell  us  jouT  experience,  background, 
age,  mwital  status  and  any  otnsr  in¬ 
formation  that  yon  feel  qualifies  you 
for  this  job.  If  possible  include  a 
small  photo  and  sample  of  your  work 
which  will  be  returned  if  reqnaeted. 

Box  aSPO,  Editor  fi  Publisher. _ 

NATXOVAI.  ASVERTISIMO  MOB. 
If  yon  have  ability  and  dependability, 
some  experience  and  the  ambition  to 
do  a  real  job,  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  you  in  a  medium  site  city  in  the 
east.  The  paper  and  the  management 
SI*  hi^ly  regarded  locally  and  nation- 
sll^.  Ton  must  know  national  adver¬ 
tising  in  all  of  its  ramifications,  be 
able  to  run  your  department  -ifflciently 
and  work  harmoniously  with  others. 
If  you're  still  young  and  on  the  way 
up  ail  the  better.  We  prefer  a  man 
under  40.  Give  us  complete  details, 
please.  Box  2887,  Kditor  *  Publisher. 

AOVBBTISmO  Bsiesmen  Wanted. 
Interesting  advertising  sales  position 
available  on  a  progressive  daily  (over 
30,000  circulation )  within  commuting 
distance  of  New  York  City.  Man  for 
the  job  could  come  from  smaller  daily 
or  weakly.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
fast  advancement.  Starting  salary  is 
good.  If  yon  believe  you  are  the  man 
to  fill  the  job,  write  immediately  to 
Box  2077,  Editor  fi  Publisher. 

ADVXHTIfiXlfG  Manager.  Man  or 
woman,  for  growing  weekly.  Good 
sslsry  plus  commission,  plus  expense 
account.  Immediate  opening,  perma¬ 
nent.  News  fi  Advertiser,  Kennett 
Square,  Pa. 

ADV  BKTISQfG  salesman  for  non¬ 
competitive  daily.  New  Jersey  city, 
near  Now  York.  Good  salary;  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity.  Write  Box  2078. 
Editor  A  Publi^er. 

OlABSmSD  KAMAGU 
Good  opportunity  aa  Classified  Man¬ 
ager  for  exporieneed  yonng  man  with 
ability  to  do  a  job  on  a  top  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  circulation  Eastern  daily.  Pres¬ 
ent  manager  knows  of  this  advartise- 
ment.  Box  2507,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HABT)-HITTnfQ  advertising  man  un¬ 
der  40  to  direct  department  of  New 
England  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper. 
Prefer  man  now  employed  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  small  dailv  who  has 
outgrown  his  present  position.  Apply 
by  letter  giving  age,  experience,  edu¬ 
cation,  salary  expected.  Box  2082, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


LABGB  EA8TBXM  (Daily  -  Sunday) 
newsMper.  leader  in  circulation,  hat 
opening  for  thoroughly  experUnced 
advertising  solicitor  in  either  local  or 
national  departments.  In  first  letter 
give  full  information  covering  past 
experieneo,  record,  ability,  habits, 
character,  education  and  list  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Good  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Address  Box  207A  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TBIAPHOKB  ST7PBBVT80K 
On#  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
every  phasa  of  Classified  'phone  room 
operations.  Staff  of  approximately  IS. 
Lsrgo  Eastern  Metropolitan  daily. 
Write,  stating  age,  experience  and 
sslaij^expeeted  to  Box  8041,  Editor  A 

TOUVO  Advertising  man  with  several 
rears*  all  around  experience  for  small 
Virginia  Evening  daily,  good  starting 
salary.  Plenhr  of  opportunity  for  ad- 
vanoement.  write  full  particulars  in 
first  latter.  W.  J.  HIssett,  News-Her- 
sld.  Snffonc,  Vs. 


_ Holp  W anted — Ad vertisiug 

NZWSPAPBB  AOVBBTISINO 
SAUSMAN-IUkTOUT  MAN 
WANTED  AT  ONCE 

We  are  In  urgent  need  of  an 
experienced  advertising  salesman. 
— one  able  to  make  layouts  and  to 
sell  them. 

We  are  not  interested  in  a- 
super-salesman  of  the  high  pres¬ 
sure  type, — the  emphasis  is  on  the 
layout,  copywriting  and  service-to- 
enstomer  angle. 

The  man  who  will  best  fit  into 
oar  organisation  is  between  26  and 
36  years  of  age.  He  should  have 
had  at  least  8  years'  similar  adver¬ 
tising  experience  behind  him.  Hit 
personal  habits  should  be  good  be¬ 
cause  ours  is  a  pretty  small  and 
conservative  city. 

If  yon  might  like  life  in  a  city 
of  14,000, — where  there's  a  couple 
of  golf  courses,  doxent  of  lakes, 
good  fishing  and  hunting,  clean 
air,  pure  water  and  economical 
living  conditions,  you'll  certainly 
enjoy  our  city. 

To  the  right  man,  we'll  offer 
$2,500.00  yearly  PLUS  bonus  ar¬ 
rangement,  insurance  policy,  paid 
vacation,  etc.  That  man  has  all 
the  above-mentioned  qualifica¬ 
tions. — and  he  also  it  energetic, 
idea-ful,  healthy,  honest,  depend¬ 
able,  ambitious  and  personable. 

Lives  there  such  a  man!  If  to, 
will  he  please  communicate  at 
once  with  the 

KEENE  EVENING  SENTINEl. 

_ Keene,  New  Hampshire _ 

SAIJBSMAN:  Tonng  man  interested  in 
National  advertising.  Opportunity  to 
head  department.  Give  oetails.  Box 
2057,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

■elp  WiliJ  Art 


Unusual  opening  for  experienced 
man  interested  in  locating  in 
Ohio.  Modem  Studio  with  large 
Industrial  corporation.  Work  will 
include  high  clast  Illustrative 
work  for  National  magaiines.  In 
reply  state  age,  experience,  salary 
demand. 

Box  2052,  Editor  A  Publisher 

Help  Wanted — Editorial 

OOMBIVATI^  BDITOE-MANAOEB 
for  small  paper  going  daily.  (Nevrs- 
wife  may  nave  position  too.) 

- y  $5O-$0O  pins  bonus  to  $100 

total.  Hay  buy  partial  interest,  but 
not  necessary.  Va.  or  N.  O.  man  pre¬ 
ferred.  This  is  life-time  opportunity 
for  youngish,  ambitions  man  with 
enough  news,  adv.,  and  shop  under¬ 
standing  to  succeed  as  working  pub¬ 
lisher.  Fine  schools,  churches,  sports 
and  recreation.  Will  arrange  housing. 
Oonfidential,  but  first  letter  should  con¬ 
vince  at  to  capabilities,  initiative  and 
dependability,  supported  by  ample 
references.  Box  2071.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOBIAI.  WRITEB 
Position  of  Editorial  Writer  for  in¬ 
dependent  Republican  newspaper  in 
New  York  state  community  of  50.000. 
This  is  a  fine  opportunity  with  further 
advancement  and  responsibilities  for 
yonng  aggressive  newspaperman  with 
a  sound  background  of  experience 
willing  to  work  hard.  Submit  samples 
of  work,  references,  photo  and'  full 
personal  information.  Box  2821,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

A  GOOD  JOB  Is  open  on  Afternoon 
and  Sunday  paper  to  a  man  who 
knowa  how  to  run  a  News  room  diplo¬ 
matically  and  eflciently.  Wo  don't 
want  someone  who  thinks  he  can  mn 
it,  but  a  man  who  haa  mn  It  and  ran 
it  well.  Both  the  salary  and  the  Oity 
are  attractive;  location  Middle  West 
of  Metropolitan  sise.  Bex  2050,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Haip  Wanlod — Editorial 

SOUTHERN  DAILY  with  28,U00  clr- 
eulation  is  reorganising  News  Depart¬ 
ment.  Needs  one  desk  man  who  cau 
eventually  taka  over  responsibilitiss 
and  duties  of  Managing  Editor,  three 
reporters  and  combination  Sports  Edi¬ 
tor-Reporter.  All  positions  permanent 
if  applicants  show  ability,  future 
good  because  of  paper's  post-war  ex¬ 
pansion  plans  and  fast-growing  com¬ 
munity.  In  answering,  outline  experi¬ 
ence  in  detail  and  salary  desired.  Box 
2678,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TBIMEDIATB  STAFF  development 
plans  require  two  all-around  reporters, 
one  alert  telegraph  editor,  one  general 
copy  desk  man,  salaries  open.  Job 
permanent  in  community  with  top  busi¬ 
ness  prospects.  Want  intelligent  pub¬ 
lic-minded  men  with  well  rounded  ex¬ 
perience;  prefer  ex-service.  Write  or 
wire.  Editor  of  Columbus  Ledger,  Ool- 

umbus,  Georgia. _ 

OOPYREADER  wanted  for  permanent 
position  with  New  York  State  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Population  116,000  within 
radius  of  200  miles  of  New  York  Oity. 
Write  fully  stating  age  and  qualifica- 
tions.  Box  2063,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
D^K  MAN  —  Midwestern  morning 
newspaper  wants  desk  man.  Write 
fully  stating  salary  expected.  Park  D. 
Williams,  Managing  Editor,  Jonrnal- 
Gaiette,  Fort  Wayne  2,  Indiana. 
EDITOR:  Evening  daily  in  12-thon- 
sand  Indiana  city  looking  for  editor  to 
take  full  charge.  Better  than  aver¬ 
age  salary  for  better  than  average 
man.  Permanency  and  security.  Box 

2665,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  WANTED 
For  New  England  newspaper;  seek 
man  who  responds  to  direction,  is 
capable  of  strong  community  feeling, 
has  bad  general  Newraaiier  seasoning, 
and  can  write  well.  Box  2004,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOBv  Oity  editor  for  Missouri 
daily.  Must  head  Editorial  and  News 
force  and  take  complete  charge.  Ad- 
dress  2611,  Kditor  A  Publisher. 

MAN  WANTED  capable  of  filling  City 
Editorahip,  Texas  morning  daily.  Real 
opportunity  in  Country  with  best 
future  on  earth.  T.  T.  Hunt,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

NATIONAL  INSURANCE 
News  weekly  has  opening  on  News 
desk  for  young  Journalism  School 
student  or  graduate.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Write  The  Insurance  Field, 
Box  1104,  Louisville,  Ky. 

REPORTER — Fast-growing  Gulf  coast 
morning  paper  can  use  young  re¬ 
porter  who  has  good  training  and 
slight  experience.  Permanent  job  for 
sober,  dependable  and  ambitious  man. 
Write  fully  specifying  training  and 
experience  in  precise  detail  and  en¬ 
closing  photograph.  Box  2040,  Editor 
and  Publisher. 

REPORTER;  Background  and  ability 
to  learn  more  important  than  experi 
ence.  Most  drive  ear.  Training  hen 
has  proved  opening  to  Metropolitan 
opportunities.  Write,  Falmouth  En¬ 
terprise,  Falmouth,  Mass. 

RBPORTER — 'Young,  unmarried,  gen¬ 
eral  experience,  shorthand  asset  for 
Bermuda  daily;  passage  paid.  Write 
interview  New  York,  end  of  October. 
Box  2571.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

RBPORTEU  —  Midwestern  maniag 
newspaper  wants  experienced  rspertsr. 
Write  fully  stating  salary  expected. 
Park  D.  Wllllama,  Managing  Editor, 
Journal-Gasette.  Fort  Wayne  2,  Ind. 

REPORTER — Borne  experienee.  prefer¬ 
ably  Journalism  graduate.  Write  'Rit 
Portsmouth  Herald,  Portmouth,  New 
Hampshire. 

REPORTER,  by  small  afternoon  daily 
in  South,  under  35.  Must  know  how 
to  get  news  and  write  it.  Permanent 
job.  Box  2042,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
Capable  of  editing  and  condensing 
produet  of  AP  and  U.P.  leaasd  wires; 
duties  include  laying  out  page  1,  writ¬ 
ing  telegraph  news  heads,  meeting 
deadline  on  single  edition  evening 
newspaper;  write  In  detail,  giving  ref- 
ereneea  and  dasired  starting  salary; 
enolooe  photo  If  available.  Herald, 
Clinton,  Iowa. 


Hel^  Wanted — Efiiterial 

WOMAjTii^tH  RE^WRl^  EXP,  Wk, 
can  do  concise,  capable  job;  one  wks 
can  take  dictation  and  above  all  read 
proof  accurately  and  speedily  on  make¬ 
up  days,  for  magasiue  work,  Waahini- 
ton,  D.  C.  We  are  not  looking  tor 
priina  donnas  although  there  will  be 
opportunities  for  feature  writing.  The 
woman  we  want  must  have  prsetisal 
experience;  possess  some  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  street  sad 
commonplace  phraseology,  the  gee^ 
raphy  of  the  U.  8.,  the  American  wag 
of  life  and  have  given  soma  thought 
to  why  wo  are  here  and  what  it's  sll 
about.  We  cannot  use  sleepers  or 
dreamers.  Position  will  pay  $804 
month  for  40-hr  wk.  Box  2640, 
tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  Trade  journal  next 
editor  wanted  by  National  insnrsaae 
nows  weekly.  Will  pay  well  for  ri^ 
man.  Real  opportunity.  Write  fka 
Insurance  Field,  Box  1164,  Louisville, 
Ky.  _ 

INCREASE  your  earnings.  Leadiug 
Soft  drink  paper  desires  correspond¬ 
ents.  Write  today  for  full  details. 
American  Carbonator  and  Bottler,  Itl 
Spring  Street,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

HalpWantsil  Mari—fanl 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR.  The  laigtst 
daily  in  Texas  magic  Rio  Grande  Val¬ 
ley,  now  in  its  36th  year  has  perma¬ 
nent  openings  for  Linotype  operater 
and  one  floorman  who  is  familiar  with 
Ludlow.  This  is  an  opportunity  te 
join  a  sound,  rapid  growing  inatitntiM 
in  a  city  of  20,000  population.  Hous¬ 
ing  available.  Mild  year-round  clim¬ 
ate.  A  very  attractive  offer  awaits 
two  competent  dependable  men.  J,  8. 
Oakley,  Snpt.  Valley  Morning  Stu, 
Harlingen,  Texas. 

PRES8MLAN-8TEREOTYPER 
The  largest  daily  in  Texas  marie  Bit 
Grande  Valley  needs  a  comblnatiaa 
Duplex  Pressmsn-Stereotyper,  seals 
$1.25  per  hour  to  start.  Must  be 
sober  and  dependable.  This  is  aa  ep- 
portnnity  to  join  a  sound  rapid  grow¬ 
ing  institution  in  a  city  of  20,000  pop¬ 
ulation.  Mild  year  round  climate. 
Housing  available.  J.  S.  Oskley,  Val¬ 
ley  Morning  Star,  Harlingen,  Texas. 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPBB 
Steady  job  on  GOSS  UNITUBB.  days. 
State  experience,  age.  wages,  ref^ 
enees.  Modern  equipment,  clean  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Fine  future  for  right 
man.  Editor.  The  Gsiette,  Jsnesvilii, 
Wisconsin. _ 

OPERATOR  wanted  for  Model  8  Lise- 
type  in  semi-weekly  newspaper  skop. 
set  straight  matter,  no  floor  work,  44 
hours  weekly,  base  rate  $1  per  hoar, 
permanent  position.  Town  of  5,500. 
The  News-Chronicle,  Shippeusburg, 
Penns.  _ 

NBWSPAPBB  PRESSMAN  wanted  bv 
Urge-volume  press  room  eqnippsd  wits 
Duplex  tubulars.  Must  bs  Union  msm- 
ber.  or  eligible  to  membership.  Se» 
$00  days;  $80  night:  87 H  hour  ws^ 
no  trouble.  Shopping  News.  5100 
Hamilton  Avs.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 

WOBEINO  FOREMAN  for  sfternosa 
daily,  four  machines,  8000  A.B.O.,  Goss 
rotary  press.  Permanent.  State  m- 
perience,  salary  desired.  refereuesA 
Times  Journal.  Vineland.  N.  J..  located 
38  miles  from  Philadelphia. _ 

STEBEOTTPER,  5  day  situation  opsa 
for  competent  stereotyper.  Apply  M 
Secretary,  LmbI  No.  127,  I.  8.  • 
E.  U.,  1882  East  Walnut  Strsst. 

Evansvills,  Indiana. 

STEBBOTTPBR-PRBBSMAN  for  Goat 
single  width  rotary  press.  Fermsaant 
State  experienee,  salary  desired,  refsp 
ences.  Times  JonrnsI,  Vineland,  N.  J- 
88  miles  from  Philsdeipbis. 

OPERATOR  wanted,  also  floor  asA 
scale  $1.15.  Soaae  overtime.  Ossd 
schools.  Oity  of  85,000,  Sonthwsstsn 
Ohio.  Appir  J.  Lm  DnErmit,  Newt 
Journal,  Middletown.  Ohio. _ 

SnBlBOTTPBR  wanted.  Permanent 
job.  Excellent  working  condltioM. 
Modern  msehineiT.  Write  mansfur. 
Billings  ^aetto,  Billings,  MontsM- 


•VITOI  ft  PMblSNIft  IWr  Oe«»b«r  27;  iHt 


H«l»  W— ted— fiUic  Rilatiot 

limTAKT  to  diroctor  of  informo- 
of  loadinf  UniTeriltT.  liefer 
vmat  man  with  UniToraity  back¬ 
bond  and  Boma  newapnpor  experi- 
*  e.  Permanent,  $2,400  n  year. 
Pianie  dcaeribe  education  and  ezperi- 
fnce  fully.  Box  2640,  Editor  &  Pub- 
iiiher; _ _ _ 


PBESS  AND  PUBUO  BEXATIONS 
RepreianMtiTe  for  National  IMnaneial 
Inititution  with  headquartera  in  Obi- 
raxo.  Pine  position  for  ambitioua  man 
li^ween  agea  30  and  40.  Box  2044, 
Editor  *  Publisher. 


Litarary  Agmer  Sorrico _ _ 

ifiUTE  ABlfOLES.  $76  to  $760  paid 
by  National  Magaiines.  Books,  plnya, 
Ictlon  marketed.  Free  reading. 
Bertha  Klausner,  ISO  £.  40th  St., 
“  T.  0.  16.  N.  Y. 


Silaatioat  WaaU4— AdyartkiM 
MB.  PDBUSHBB 
iTRTty.  IS  A  KBADT  MADE 
ADVE&nsiNO  STAFF 
An  Adrertiaing  Manager  and  two  na- 
aiatnnta  want  change.  All  Collage 
grndnatea,  non-drinkers  with  unoxcoHod 
production  record  at  low  ooot.  Mem¬ 
ber  NAEA.  Boat  referanceo  including 
proaoot  employer.  Soaking  larger 
town,  groster  opportunities.  Salary 
and  pereontago  basis.  Oonsidor  run 
down  newapapor  if  attractiTO  offer. 
Dailies  orer  20,000  cireulatleu  only 
considered.  Box  2515,  Sditot  4k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FBOHOTION;  IF  TOD  CAN 
PUBLISH  IT  I  0AM  SEEL  IT 
Ten  years’  experience.  New  York. 
Boston,  Baltimore  Dailies,  National 
Weeklies.  Promotion  copy,  publicity, 
selling  ideas,  layout.  35  Wellesley 
Syndicate  expert.  All  types  promo¬ 
tion.  Box  2670,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


^a^tMus — AdmiaistratiTO — Exocutiyo 

gXPEBIENCED  newspaper  man, 
fforld  War  II  Vet.,  honorably  dis¬ 
charged,  married,  2  years'  college,  age 
3S,  desires  permanent  position  on 
Isrgs  progressive  weekly,  daily,  or  in 
commercial  plant.  Experience  in  ex- 
(cotive  work;  4  yra.  production  mgr.; 
expert  machinist  on  all  printing 
equipment;  operator  with  1V&  gal. 
tx|.;  personnel  mgr.;  foreman;  com¬ 
mercial  printing  exp.;  planning  and 
•itimating.  Must  be  day  work,  40 
hr.  wk.,  with  room  for  advancement. 
Housing  necessary.  Write,  giving 
ftU  details,  site  of  town,  schools,  sal- 
sry,  desc.  of  plant  and  personnel,  and 
sll  other  items  of  interest.  L.  H. 
Dobbs,  104  E.  11th,  Clinton,  Okla. 
rVBLUHBBS’  BBPBBSEMTATIVE 
30  years’  experience  in  representation 
of  magaiines  and  newspaper  in  SJi. 
Osited  States  and  Latin  Amariea. 
Thorough  knowladgo  of  territory  and 
southern  business  condltlona;  wall 
kiown  by  spaes  buyers  and  exeentivaa. 
Reestablishing  business  with  an  asso¬ 
ciate  after  war  time  employment  by 
U.  S.  Government  on  war  work, 
oilees  planned  for  Atlanta  and  Miami. 
Bylvan  0.  Cox,  1200  La  Mancha  Are., 

Ooral  Gables  34,  Fla. _ 

TOnra  MAM  with  iva  years’  experi- 
esca  on  large  Matropelitan  daily  4e- 
lirss  tnperviaery  peaition  with  Ifaws- 
paper,  magasina  or  Advertising  agency. 
Eipeeially  familiar  with  Adrsrtiaing 
srMuction  problems  and  all  msehaaical 
phases  of  newspaper  preductiou.  Ool- 
Iifs  graduate.  $76  minimum.  Box 

2510.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

POSinOM  as  Bnaineas  Manager  medi- 
am-tiied  Southern  daily.  Mow  em- 
played.  Convincing  record.  Hirtest 
references.  Box  2680,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Sifamtious  Wamtaj — ^Adrertistf 

ADTEBITSIMa  MAMAOEB  —  Seeks 
position  with  progressive  trablisher 
vho  wants  a  man  with  ability  and 
drive,  with  post-war  conservative  plan; 
20  years  successful  experience  on  Uad- 
mg  dailies.  Proven  record,  kntms 
Ucsl,  National,  Classifled  and  promo¬ 
tion  thoroughly.  Indefatigable  worker; 
nirried.  Hear  my  complete  story, 

Bai  2596,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ih  ADVEBTISIMO  Man  —  Honorably 
diieharged;  married;  25;  college;  so¬ 
ber;  reliable;  personable;  2  years  ex¬ 
perience,  sales,,  copj,  layout  as  sssist- 
»it  Adv.  Manager,  prior  to  entering 
wrvice.  Box  2441,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AbVhuiTISIMO  manager,  experienced, 
STsilable  November  1st,  seeks  perma- 
nont  position  daily  5  to  lOM  circula- 
ilon.  Thorough  knowledge  layout, 
oopywrlting.  merchandising,  promo- 
non.  Successful  10-year  record.  Ago 
W.  Tot)  references.  A  real  pro- 
jseer.  Come  for  interview.  Address 
P  0.  Box  11,  Madlaonville,  Ky. 

*  ABMT  CAPTAIN,  27,  family,  Ool- 
•ofe  graduate.  Journalism  major,  bnai- 

baekgronnd,  capable  News  and 
.Advsrtlsing  work,  desires  position  with 
wsskly  or  small  daily.  Box  2679, 
Mitor  A  Pnbllaher. _ 

f^SSIPIED  BfANAOEB.  An  an- 
thorlty.  Formerly  with  Baail  Smith 
oyitani.  a  steady  bnilder.  Metro¬ 
politan  experience.  Box  2693,  Editor 

*  Publlahar. 


Sit— iio—— Grf  Utiem 

OIBOpLATION  MANAOEB— 20  years 
experience  in  Council  Capacity  for  re¬ 
organisation  of  both  Circulation  and 
Business  departments,  desires  one 
more  hard  job  with  permanent  pos¬ 
sibility,  qnali&ed  as  Manager  or  Di¬ 
rector.  Any  site  newspaper;  smaller 
Publishers  or  Business  Managers  take 
advantage  of  real  asaiatant  now  avail¬ 
able.  I  prefer  West  Coast,  will  con¬ 
sider  other  locations,  either  salary  or 
commission.  Box  2468,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OIBODLATION  MANAOEB,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  wishes  change.  West  or  West 
Coast  preferred.  Honest,  sober,  bast 
of  references,  yeari  of  auecesafnl  ex¬ 
perience.  Want  permanent  connection, 
live  paper  with  possibilities.  Box 
2600,  Editor  A  Pabllaher. 


SkiatiBi  Wunlii  Art 


POUnOAL  OABTOONIST 
Wants  newspaper  eonneetion.  All 
pbaaea  of  cartooning.  Photo,  retouch¬ 
ing,  lettering,  ate.  exiwrienee.  Refer- 
eneea,  will  go  anywhere.  Fred  John¬ 
son,  14518  32  North  East,  Seattle  55. 
Washington. 


SituufioM  WauUj— EJlwkI 

ABLE  DESKMAN,  reporter,  experi¬ 
enced  City  desk,  makeup,  features, 
Sporta;  competent  writer;  conscien¬ 
tious,  reliable,  well  informed;  prefers 
East.  Box  2607.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITOR — Business,  commodity,  flnan- 
cial.  20  years  Washington  and  Wall 
Street  experience.  Agricultural  and 
Pood  specialist.  Seeks  connection 
with  paper  or  Trade  association.  Box 
2682,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

★  EDITORIAL,  sports  cartoonist;  31; 
qualified.  experienced,  dischargee. 
Good  references.  Box  2443,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

BDITOBS— Here’s  a  man  27,  alugla; 
A.B.  degree,  two  years  reporterial  ex¬ 
perience  with  Congress,  one  year  with 
newspaper;  two  yesri  Government  in¬ 
formation.  who  wants  erack  at  all  desk 
jobs  to  find  his  place.  Box  2574,*  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

FOBMEB  BtETBOPOLITAN  political 
writer  now  managing  editor  60,000 
cirenlation  deily  wanti  exeeutlve  job 
larger  afternoon  dally;  South  pre- 
f erred. _ ^Box  2^40.  Edjtor  A  Publisher. 

LEADING  TDRP  SELECTOR 
Turf  Handiespper  and  writer.  One 
of  the  leading  selectors  in  New  York 
for  years  under  the  nom-de-plnme  of 
’’Longshot  Louie”  employed  by  News- 
day,  Star  and  the  Advocate.  20  Tears* 
experience.  Sure  fire  for  circulation. 
Louis  De  Fichy,  314  Eldert  St., 

Brooklyn  27,  New  York. _ 

ir  MIDWEST  discharged  oIBcer.  Long 
N.  Y.  0.  staff  record.  Postwar  bmsh- 
np.  large  cities,  rewrite,  copy-desk. 
Editor  weekly.  Available  any  city 
editorial  job  or  run  weekly.  EstaV 
liahed  wntlng  ability.  Permanence 
with  future  eatential.  Box  2658,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pabllaher. 

NAVT  LIEUTENANT,  38,  availahla 
immediately  aa  College  instructor  or 
Editor.  Jonmaliam  graduate,  M.A. 
Degree,  three  years  as  editor  and 
manager,  and  five  years  Jonmaliam 
teaching  experience.  Box  2638,  Editor 
A  Pabllaher. 


■MTOR  »  PUILISNIR  for  OetobM*  27,  1MI 


SilaaiioBS  Waoto4 — Editetial 
NEWS  AND  FEATDBS  WBITBB  ax- 
perioneed.  Foreign  experisnee  with 
Kpecial  knowledge  of  Latin  America. 
Trained  in  Aviation  promotion;  seeks 
connection  with  Airline  or  Aircraft 
company  or  publication  interested  in 
developing  Latin  America-United  States 
relations.  Reads  and  ipoaks  Spanish, 
French,  Portuguese.  Top  references. 

Box  2600,  Editor  A  Pnbliahar. _ 

NEWSPAPER  WOMAN— writer  ex¬ 
perienced — for  news,  magsaine,  radio, 
or  advertising.  Young,  attractive, 
finest  references,  prefer  New  York. 

Box  2703,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

NEWSPAPER  woman,  general  fea¬ 
tures,  College  graduate.  Good  mixer. 
Live  wire.  Go  anywhere.  Box  '2685, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

it  REPORTER — Intelligent,  capable, 
hard-working.  Two  years’  experience 
reporting,  rewriting,  copyreading. 
Gradnate  training  Midwestern  Jour¬ 
nalism  School.  25-year  old  Veteran, 
seeks  general  news  beat  on  Eastern 
Seaboard  daily.  Box  2680,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  Feature  writer,  woman, 
2‘2,  Press  association  and  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience,  College  graduate, 
wants  position  on  city  daily;  North¬ 
eastern  states  preferred.  Excellent 
references.  Box  2684,  Editor  A  Fnb- 

lisher, _ _ 

REPOBTER-REWRITE  man,  3  H  years 
experience  Trade  papers,  Ohio  daily. 
College  gradnate  M.Y.U.  School  of 
Journalism,  former  University  corre¬ 
spondent  Mew  York  Times.  Metro¬ 
politan  post  sought.  Box  2689,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  Goasral,  apaaialty  Sparta, 
re-writa.  Gradnate  B.J. — N.D.D.  Over 
7  years’  axpsrienes.  Sober,  indnatri- 
oua.  Good  refereness.  Bex  2568,  Bdi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  experienced,  re¬ 
porter  and  columnist,  now  employed, 
deairee  Sporta  or  desk  job  in  Pacific 
Coast  or  Northwest  area.  Prefer  job 
on  medium,  fair  siied  or  large  daily. 
Capable.  Good  reputation  and  refer¬ 
ences;  wish  better  opportunity.  Have 
you  any  opening  for  a  man  who  is 
qualified  to  accept  responaibla  posi¬ 
tion  t  Geat  Lakes  region  likewise  ac¬ 
ceptable  location.  Box  2636,  Editor 
A  I*ablisher. 


it  SPORTS  WRITER,  29,  exjierieneed, 
seeks  Sports  Editor  slot  with  medinm- 
aiied  newspaper  desiring  to  revive, 
promote  peace-time  sports  in  live  com¬ 
munity.  Will  consider  publicity,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  or  indnatrial  athletic  pro¬ 
gram  management.  Recentlv  Army 
Combat  Correspondent.  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  writer.  Excellent  references. 
Will  trsvel  anywhere.  Box  2484,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

it  SPORTS  DEPARTMENT  or  town 
dally  desk  wanted  by  Veteran.  Five 
years  Sports,  general  news  and  photo 
experience  with  competitive  Midwest 
daily.  Chief  personnel  clerk  and  officer 
in  Army,  Box  2560,  Editor  A  Pub- 

Hsher. _  _ _ 

SPORTS  WRITER — Now  employed  by 
Wire  service  desires  Sports  editor  slot, 
medium  sized  daily.  Diarhsried  Com¬ 
bat  correspondent.  Public  Relations 
officer.  University  gradnate.  30  years, 
married.  Box  2591,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

♦  SPORTS  WRITER — Ex-ofllcer,  28, 
M.S.  Columbia  Journalism ;  crack  Fea¬ 
ture  writer;  edited  Brooklyn  weekly 
one  year;  ex-pro  baseball  player;  de¬ 
sires  position  Sports  columnist  writer. 
$60.  Box  2681,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaatioiia  Waafa4 — Editorial 


it  PDBlilSHERS  —  Newspaperman 
wants  permanent  connection  with  amall 
daily  with  chance  to  grow  with  organ¬ 
isation  and  community  and  have  even¬ 
tual  part  or  whole  ownership.  Mof* 
than  3  %  years  in  Army,  now  Lt.  Col., 
want  to  discuss  possibilities  pending 
release.  33  years  old,  married,  nine 
years  reporting  large  midwest  daily, 
few  months  small  daily,  AB  degree; 
have  ambition,  integrity,  ability,  can 
handle  reaponaibility.  Frank  re^ea 
to  bonaflde  inquiriea.  Box  2446,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnbiiaher. 


ONCE  IN  A  UFBTIMB 
Does  a  topnotch  newspaperman  offer 
publishers  the  opportunity  of  obUin- 
ing  a  thoroughly  experienced,  capable 
editor.  Now  an  exeentiTO  on  a  big 
AM.  daily,  he  seeka  a  top  editorial 
post  on  a  P.M.  daily.  With  16  yenn 
experience,  he  i»  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  editorial  posts,  problems,  aim 
makeup.  Gregarious,  sober,  married, 
37,  ha  ii  a  man  with  complete  Know¬ 
how  and  Can-do.  Box  2661,  Editor  A 
Pnbiiaher. 


WANTED 
Alert,  progreasira  newspaper,  ayn^- 
cate  needing  A-1  combat  photo^aphic 
correapondent  picture  editor,  thirteen 
years  continuous  experlanca  in  news, 
color,  aerial  assignments,  reproduction, 
layout,  coats.  Ago  32,  Colloge, 
ried.  No  proferonoo  location.  Box 
2654,  Editor  A  Pnbiiaher. 


employed  editor-reporter,  15  years 
experience,  alert,  reliable,  wants  op- 
portonity,  evening  daily.  Box  2692, 
Editor  A  Pnbiiaher. 


TODNO  WOMAN,  ambitioua  and  able, 
with  A.B.  degree  and  seven  years  re- 
portoriai.  editorial  and  adTertlalng 
copywritinT  experience  leaving  Chi¬ 
cago.  Wants  poeition  in  Lot  Angeles 
or  vicinity.  Box  2659,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TODNO  WOMAN,  25.  B.8..  M.A.  de¬ 
grees,  4  yeara  teacher,  9  months  pro¬ 
duction  assistant;  desires  editorial, 
book  roriewlng,  or  research  work  with 
newspaper  or  magasino.  Can  typo, 
hard  worker,  excellent  referencea. 
Box  2705,  Editor  A  Pnbiiaher. 
SPUNKY  girl  who  likea  to  work  seeka 


reporter  job  on  wide-awake  daily:  ex¬ 
perienced;  personality; 

Write  Evelyn  Mars,  2468  N.  50th  8t., 


8tfnafiai  Wm 


NEWSPAFBS  Proat  Room 
Undent  or  Mochaaieal  amporiatoadoat; 
newapapor  oxeoutiva  af  wida  oxpori- 
oaee.  Baekgronnd  of  neaotfeal  and 
bnaineas  ability.  Box  18$8,  Editor  A 
Pnblizher, 

ASSISTANT  Mechanical  snporlnUnd- 
ent.  7  years  with  largo  Metropolitan 
daily,  desires  saaiatant  bnainaaa 
ager.  Excellent  bmkgronnd.  asa  88. 

Box  2585,  Editor  A  PnbHaher, _ 

OOMPOSINa  EOOM  aupt. — Smooth, 
aggressive,  economical.  Last  job  8 
years.  $100.  Box  2489,  Editor  A 

Pnbllsher. _ 

OOMPOSZNO  room  foreman.  _  many 
years  experience,  desires  position  in 
medium  sixe  Union  shop.  Box  2691, 


MECHANICAL  SDPT.  —  Composing 
Room  Snpt,  seasoned  all  departments. 
$125.  Box  2490.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PBODDOTION  ICANAGER— Mechani¬ 
cal  and  hnsinesa  experience,  all  phaaea. 
$150.  Box  2491,  Editor  A  Pnbiiaher. 


SPORTS,  Feature  news  writer,  Ex- 
Army  Major,  29,  Jonmallsm  gradnate, 
small,  newspaper  experience,  intelli¬ 
gent,  energetic,  work  anywhere.  Box 
2686,  Editor  A  Pabllaher. 


TOP  FLIGHT  NEWSMAN 
Seeks  position  as  News  or  Managing 
Editor  on  Afternoon  paper,  city  of 
50.000  to  150.000.  Provide  excellent 
references.  Now  employed  on  Metro¬ 
politan  morning  paper.  Box  3069, 
Editor  A  Pnbiiaher. 


WASHINGTON  correapondont  for 
Trodo  or  popular  magoiine.  Bxporl- 
enced  writw  and  reporter.  Published 
doMne  of  artielet  and  Feature  atories. 
Havo  excMlent  eontaeta.  Box  2695, 
Editor  A  Pnbiiaher. 


SitmitieM  WaMod — PtetfTMfcw 

PHOTOGRAPHER  8  yeara’  exporionco 
in  News  work  and  commercial.  In¬ 
terested  only  in  permanent  offer.  In 
or  ont  of  state.  Box  2688.  Editor  A 
Pnbiiaher. 


it  AFTER  IS  TEARS  eowoTtag  MP 
aa  sign  monte  for  kngo  morning  dnlly, 
inelndlnc  soToral  ynnrs  an  in^  sporin 
and  foatnro  onlnmnist,  nasr  wnnt  aeSd 
pablio  rolationa  eonnootion.  Omi  of 
Navy  soon.  Oollegn  grad.,  SO,  family. 
Salary  $7,500.  Box  3530,  EdHor  A 
Pnbliahor. 


9r 


more  of  things  we  want  and  ex- 
pands  the  number  of  Jobs.  In  WHAT  OUR 
this  view,  advertising  is  a  spark 
plug  of  our  economy.  And  it 
has  to  be  judged  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  information  it 
brings  you  and  me,  but  also  as 
to  the  way  it  affects  the  economy 
in  which  you  and  I  live  and 
make  our  living,  and  by  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  consumer  habits.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Borden  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  after  an  intensive  study 
of  advertising,  concluded  that 
advertising  is  valuable  more  for 
its  ‘spark  plug’  feature  than  for 
its  Informational  content.” 

The  book  is  an  objective  ap¬ 
praisal  of  advertising,  its  pur¬ 
poses,  effects  and  uses.  Pro  and 
con  arguments  are  presented. 

There  is  no  overall  conclusion  or 
intimation  that  advertising  is 
harmful  and  wasteful. 

As  Mr.  Falk  of  the  AFA  says: 

“When  you  read  it  you  may  find 
a  few  parts  that  you  don’t  quite 
like,  but  on  the  whole,  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  will  agree  that  it  is  a 
good  book  and  certainly  a  vast 
improvement  over  anything  of¬ 
fered  in  this  field  before.  In 
appraising  it.  you  must  keep  in 
mind  that  advertising  is  a  very 
controversial  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  educator.  .  .  . 

It  is  obvious  that  a  text  book 
prepared  by  a  group  of  ob¬ 
jectively-minded  educators  can 
be  a  tremendous  help  in  promot- 
The  book.  “Learning  to  Use  ing  straight  thinking  about  ad- 
Advertising,  is  the  product  of  vertising  in  school  class  rooms, 
the  Consumer  Education  Study  This  is  what  we  all  want” 
of  the  National  Association  of  That’s  true,  Mr.  Falk,  and  this 
Secondary-School  Principals  in  text  book  is  a  good  step  in  the 
cooperation  with  the  AFA  and  right  direction.  ’There  is  noth- 
financed  by  the  National  Better  wrong  with  advertising  per 
Business  Bureau.  se.  ITiere  are  some  elements  in 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


floss  in  Australia 

To  the  Editor: 

Twenty-five-odd  years 
the  beneficent  invasion  of  Mui 
Arthur  and  his  men  made  At» 
tralia  safe  for  democracy,  Qm 
literary  staff  of  the  Herald,  lltl> 
bourne’s  metropolitan  eveaii^ 
daily,  was  awaiting  the  comlai 
of  another  American,  youni 
Charles  G.  Ross,  graduate  ol  ikt 
Missouri  School  of  JournaUHi 
It  was  an  historic  occasion  in 
Australian  and  American  jsoe 
nalism. 

That  captivating  far-visloasi 
head  of  the  Missouri  School  af 
Journalism,  Dean  Walter  Vil- 
liams,  had  visited  the  Coinau» 
wealth  and  conquered  the 
man  and  managing  editor  of  thi 
Herald.  ’The  trophy  of  vlctoiy 
was  agreement  that  an  Amoriaa 
graduate  of  the  school  skoold 
pay  an  exchange  visit,  staylai 
six  months  or  a  year. 

As  Chief  Subeditor,  or  head  of 
the  copy  desk,  I  was  keenly  ia* 
terested,  especially  as  I  had 
spent  six  happy  years  on  a  copy 
desk  in  U.S.A. 

My  own  personal  feeling  wat 
fulfilled,  professionally  and  ft- 
dally.  Charles  G.  Ross  and  hk 
charming  wife  walked  straight 
into  Australian  hearts  and  wen 
soon  welcome  guests  in  some  ol 
the  finest  homes  in  Toorak,  Uar 
blood  center  of  Melbourne. 

Mentally  alert,  concentrattag 
silently  on  his  work,  assimilatiai 


A  CORRESPONDENT  just  re-  tion  of  the  cor 

turned  from  Japan  reports  value  was  high, 
that  the  200-odd  correspondents  The  situation 
who  landed  with  the  first  troops  vastly  different, 
ashore  near  Tokyo,  before  final  have  been  insti 
surrender  was  sl^ed  on  the  spondents  carry! 
battleship  Missouri,  carried  side  never  heard  of 
arms.  sons  undoubted! 

Non-combatants  are  not  sup-  ferent  kind  of 
posed  to  carry  arms  of  any  kind  ®  less  treacheroi 
under  the  “rules  of  war”  and  this  However,  we  r 
is  probably  the  first  time  in  his-  corrwpondent  ir 
tory  that  such  a  large  wave  of  having  to  u: 

them  have  been  equipped  to  reason, 

fight. 

The  war  was  technically  over  THE  ADVERTIS 
at  that  point  so  the  “rules  of  o*  America 
war”  did  not  apply,  we  presume.  5®search  and  Ec 
In  the  eyes  of  some  military  ex-  T.  Falk,  imt  on 
perts  the  landing  operation  was  portant  victo^  < 
a  dangerous  one  with  so  few  forces  in  I 

troops  inasmuch  as  it  depended  series, 

completely  on  Japanese  coopera¬ 
tion.  If  there  had  been  treachery 
the  chances  are  our  few  thou¬ 
sand  troops  plus  the  200  corre¬ 
spondents  would  have  been 
wiped  out  before  real  aid  could 
have  gotten  to  them.  Side  arms 
would  not  have  helped  the  news¬ 
men  much  but  they  would  give 
each  an  opportunity  for  personal 
defense. 

Jim  Butler,  our  Washington 
correspondent  wires: 

“War  Department  says  it’s 
true,  side  arms  were  issued  to 
news  correspondents  at  Tokyo 
landing  although  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference  rules  are  against  it.  It 
was  a  matter  of  protection  for 
the  correspondents,  not  knowing 
what  to  expect  from  the  Japs, 
is  the  explanation.” 

Our  readers  will  remember 
the  story  from  Tokyo  by  Hugh 
Baillle,  president  of  the  United 
Preaa  in  our  Oct  6  issue,  with 
which  was  carried  a  photo  of 
Mr.  Balllie  equipped  with  a  .43 
on  his  hip.  ’There  was  no  rea¬ 
son  why  he  could  not  carry  a 
weapon  during  his  nosing 
around  among  the  Japs  for  im¬ 
portant  stories,  if  the  Army  per¬ 
mitted  it.  ’The  assumption  is 
that  other  correspondents  were 
doing  the  same  thing.  As  we 
said,  the  war  was  over  and  the 
“artillery”  was  for  personal  pro¬ 
tection. 

What  many  of  our  readers  do 
not  know  ia  that  correspondents 
frequently  carried  side  arms 
during  the  various  South  Pacific 

campaigns.  During  some  of  the  - 

jungle  fighUng  it  would  have  ^elp  you;  but  if  you  let  them 
been  foolhardy  for  these  news-  Perauade  y^  against  your  own 
men  not  to  tote  automatics,  even  P*st  Intereste,  if  you  let  them 
when  they  were  not  supposed  to,  you  into  buying  the  wrong 

especially  when  Jap  infiltration  tniPgs.  they  do  you  harm, 
at  night  might  bring  the  enemy  “Over  and  above  that — and 
right  into  reim  area  camps.  this  is  a  little  harder  to  see — 

In  the  last  three  years  we  advertising  is  important  to  the 
have  received  in  the  E.  &  P.  of-  prosperity  of  the  whole  country, 
fice  numerous  pictures  of  corre-  It  is  argued  that  when  ads  cause 
spondents  and  photographers  in  people  to  want  things  and  buy 
the  South  Pacific  wearing  va-  them  they  stimulate  the  total 
rious  kinds  of  shoulder  and  hip  Sow  of  trade.  When  they  tell 
holsters.  If  we  couldn’t  edit  out  buyers  about  new  goods,  they 
the  revolver  we  didn’t  use  the  swiftly  create  a  maricet  for  those 
picture  as  we  figured  the  corre-  goods.  This  makes  it  possible 
^Mndents  shouldn’t  be  pictured  to  build  large  factoriea,  intro* 
as  combatants.  That  was  part  duce  low-cost  mass-production 
of  our  small  contribution  to  vol-  machinery,  and  sometimes  to 
untary  censorship — the  military  sell  at  lower  prices.  When  this 
value  was  minute  but  in  protec-  is  true,  advertising  helps  us  have 


Eveiybody  Wants  “The  Answer^ 

Turn  an  enlarshig  flasa  on  every  citT> 
town,  village,  hamlet  or  Uolatedl  iwai« 
right  across  the  map,  and  you’ll  And  a 
100%  Question-Urge.  Wanting  answers 
is  a  national  and  a  hnmnn  surs-thing. 
The  Hasidn  Infornsatlon  Service,  Wash¬ 
ing,  D.  C.,  supplies  newspapers,  therefore, 
with  a  100%  render-interest  feature. 


The  Rochester  Times-Union  (10S,31SE>^ 
aiS,SM  S)  hoM  reneteod  its  cowtfst  for 
TAs  HmaUm  Servieo. 


